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e Byzantine Grammarians 


In general, Byzantium has not had a “good press”. The inclusion of the 
of Byzantine history in the decline and full of the Roman Empire 


‘ks by Robert Byron (1929), Sir Steven Runciman (1933, 1951-1954, 
Qu, 1970b), and others redressed the balance with @ fairer picture of 
Byzantine achievement in the history of civilization. 

ly nineteenth century philhellenism and the romantic support of 


at the revival of classical Greece, not of the Byzantine Greek 


yugh much of the nineteenth century liberal and philhellenic people 
€ concerned for the Greece of our educational experience. Political 
husiasm was more motivated by dislike of the Turks and of their rule 
‘the Balkan peninsula as a whole, tempered always by a wariness 
jowards Russia as the self-styled protector of the Orthodox Church in 
n Europe and Asia Minor. Around the turn of the eighteenth 
entury Greek and Turk were equally terms of abuse by popular consent, 
“apprentice boy in Sally in our alley sings “Let him (his master) bang, 
Pil bear it all for Sally", and around the same time 

cing was slang term for cheating at cards, 
itish support for Turkey in the Crimean War and later on the part 
israeli was a matter of Realpolitik and the determination not (o let 
Russians have Constantinople, a stubborn refusal deplored by Krum- 
at the end of the nineteenth century (1897; 1067): “Englands 
tand streitet gegen Natur und Geschichte” (less than a score of 


key in 1914). 
illiam Gladstone was a Greek scholar and a philhellene, but his 
Olitical energies were on behalf of the Balkan Christians as a whole, 
d it was the Bulgarian atrocities that aroused his almost manic fury at 
the Turks: “Let them depart bag and baggage from the province they 
e desolated and profaned”. The Megdlé idéa |the Great Concept] of 
rule over all the Greek-speaking areas of Asia Minor never won 
stent European favour, and it surely perished with the defeat of 
Constantine in the disastrous Greco-Turkish war of 1919 — 1922. 


Vili Preface 


It has been not only in polities that that the Byzantine world was 
underrated and for long neglected. During this century. however, the tide 
has turned at least in respect of Byzantine architecture and painting, 
including the once controversial icons of their worship, Bul as late as 
1890 Krumbacher in the preface to the first edition of his massive 
Geschichte der hyzantinischen Litteratur (1897; v) felt constrained to 
apologize for his interest in a period of Greek literary history in which 
the preposition apé ‘from’ might be constructed with an accusative case, 
as itis in Modern Greek 

A similar prejudyment seems to have affected historical opinion in 
other fields. The Christofogical controversies of the Eastern Church are 
regarded as pedantically irrelevant, but the debates about (ransubstanti- 
ation and the Real Presence among westerners, no less incomprehensible 
to most Christians and almost repellent to non-believers, are accorded a 
respectable place in western ecclesiastical history. 

We read regularly in the Press today of “Byzantine” complexity as a 
term of reproach for administrative excesses and incompetence, All bu- 
reaucracies tend to self-aggrandizement and proliferation of their mem 
bers, with the concomitant dangers of corruption. Is there any reason to 
rate the competence of the Byzantine civil service much lower than that 
of civil services elsewhere in the mediaeval and modern world? Runciman 
at least has declared (1933: 61): “That the Byzantine Empire should have 
endured for eleven hundred years was almost entirely due to the virtues 
of its constitution and administration”, 

‘These general historical questions form no part of this book, What I 
haye attempted to do is to assemble and present sufficient extracts of 
grammatical writings through successive periods of the Byzantine Age, 
so (hat the general reader may be enabled to form his or her own appraisal 
of these grammiarians’ thoughts and expositions. The texts are taken for 
the most part from printed sources, but these are hard of aecess to many 
linguistics students and teachers other than those with the advantages of 
exceptionally well endowed academic libraries. Readers will, I hope, be 
able to form their own judgments from seeing actual texts, instead of 
taking the unexemplitied verdicts of such as Pauly-Wissowa, Krumbacher, 
and Sandys, 

Much original research remains to be done, Byzantine grammatical 
‘manuscripts remain to be catalogued, edited, and published, on the lines 
already undertaken on the western grammarians by Bursill-Hall (1981) 
and Law (1982), My arguments and conclusions may well be unacceptable 
to some scholars, but at least part of the currently available literature 


ix 
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have been published in a readily accessible form, [1 is hoped that the 
aglish translations of all passages and quotations in Greek and in Latin 
‘make it possible for those who are interested but do not readily read 
wo languages to find their way through this part of the history of 
uistics. If this book encourages further source work and reevaluation 
‘the sort so well initiated by Donnet (e. g. 1967 b and 1982), it will have 
jeved ils author's hopes and will lead to an enrichment of our scholarly 
erature in a hitherto neglected field. 
ine of the pleasures of academic research and writing is the advice 
| assistance so readily given by one’s colleagues. Several persons have 
me in various ways in writing this book, but 1 wish to thank in 
lar Jean Lallot for reading and commenting on a draft of 


er version of chapter 7, Keith Percival for his suggestions for im- 
ing chapter 12, and Ruth Webb for drawing my attention to the 
‘importance of Philostratos in Byzantine education, These are all experts 


ion 10 
this book when we were at Ochrid in Yugoslavia for the meeting 
Societas Linguistica Europaea in 1986, after which other commit- 
enis delayed the start of this work, In preparing the book I have derived 
profit from the editorial advice and suggestions from Dr. Mi 
ise Liebe-Harkort, Editor-in-Chief, Mouton de Gruyter. 


ding me an Emeritus Fellowship over two years, which has not only 
‘me great encouragement in my research but has also assisted me 
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‘Byzantine (Eastern) Empire, sufficient to locate the grammarians 
in later chapters within their historical and social context. For 
led accounts the reader should turn to such books as the 
Runciman (1933, 1951 — 1954, 1970); Baynes (1948); Obolensky 
and of course the Byzantine chapters of 

on’s Decline and fall of the Roman Empire (1776). 
¢ has been some discussion about a starting point for the By- 


n locate individual events to particular years, and often to months 
but events are not themselves starting oF finishing points of 
ical developments. Some would postpone the term Byzantine, 

d to Roman, Empire until the reign of Justinian (527-565); 
ike the rededication of Byzantium as the New Rome, Constan- 


the purposes of this book to take the earlier date, as it will 

the date of the final “edition” of the Téehné grammatiké (the 
e of grammar), as argued by many scholars today, and the great 
grammar of Priscian, written some time near $00 in the city. 


continuation of the old Roman Empire in changing times and in 
ed location. The /mperium Romanum, or Principate, as is generally 
‘was established by Octavian (Augustus) in the years immediately 
g the Christian era, involving a skilful and balanced sharing of 

between the Princeps (Augustus) and the old republican 
Senate. This imperial constitution remained in effective control 


he whole Empire for the next two centuries, the second of which, the 
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For reasons not yet fully analysed, during the third century the decline 
began; events and stresses, internal and external, could not be effectively 
mustered by these intended to be in charge at the centre of Roman 
politics, Between 180 and 284 no fewer than thirty-four different Emper- 
ors came and went, usually by military intervention, often fatal. One of 
them, Valerian, suffered the humiliation of being taken captive by the 
Persians in one the many wars that beset the Empire during the third 
centr 


In 284 Diocletian took power and by strenuous efforts he stabilized 
and rearranged the Empire, But such stabilization as was achieved was 
ait the expense of personal freedoms almost taken for granted in the 
preceding centuries, Diocletian took the first step towards the Byzantine 


Empire, by dividing the imperial territory into two parts, with two 
Emperors, one for each part. Diocletian’s reordering hardly survived hi 
decision to abdicate in 305, and civil wars between the two Emperors 
and other aspirants continued until Constantine, after marching on Rome 
from York in England (311) became sole Emperor and decided to move 
capital city to the city of Byzantium, refounded in his name (330), 
‘Thereafier the dyarchy of eastern and western Emperors continued fret- 
fully until the shaming deposition of Emperor Augustulus by the then 
ruling Goths in 476, 

Constantine did not use the name New Rome lightly to refer to 
Constantinople, The Augustan system of governmental titles, such as 
Senator, consul, pracfectus, and quaestor went on through part of all of 
the age, though with progressively diminishing powers and with the 
addition of several specifically Byzantine bureaucratic offices. In the 
Preface to his grimmar book Priscian dedicates it to consul Julianus 
with elaborate praises 

‘The succession of Byzantine “dynasties” effected through family re- 
lationships interrupted by mifitary and political impositions, though not 
“legitimate” in the sense applied to modern monarchies, was not out of 
character with the history of the earlier imperial families, the Julio- 
Claudians, the Flavians, and the Antonines in the first and second 
centuries. Bul the power officially accorded to Byzantine Emperors, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, steadily increased. Augustus’s impe- 
fatorial state was a careful blend of important political and religious 
authorities derived from republican days. In Constantinople, partly no 
doubt through its predominantly Greck-speaking populace, Princeps 
[First Citizen] gave way to Autocrator [Absolute Ruler] and later to 
Basileus [King], whereas in Rome, in deference to the early abolition of 


, 


— 
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kingship and an intense and enduring dislike of the office of Rex [King], 
‘Augustus and his successors never adopted or permitted such a tile, 
Byzantine Emperors also took advantage of the regular gift of divine 
honours to rulers in the eastern provinces, which some Roman Emperors 
had accepted locally, but often with contempt. 

‘Under Constantine Christianity was first tolerated and then made the 
official religion of the Empire. The brief attempt at the restoration of a 
revised version of the traditional pagan religion of Rome under Julian 
(the Apostate) served only to reinforce the hold of Christianity on the 
Empire. The Byzantine Emperor was the head of the Church, a repre- 
sentative of God on earth alongside the Pope, and it was the Emperor 
who appointed the High Priest, the Patriarch of Constantinople. This 
combination of political and ecclesiastical primacy in one person is 
sometimes referred to as Caesaropapism, and it contrasts with the later 
western separation of the secular power of the (Holy Roman) Empire 
and the spiritual power of the Pope, fought out over the Investiture 
Question in the eleventh and (welfth centuries, 

With the weakening and ultimately the collapse of the late Western 
Empire, Constantinople saw itself as bearing three responsibilities, the 
continuation of the old Empire and all that it had stood for, the defence 
and propagation of Christianity in the face of its pagan neighbours, and 
the preservation of Greek civilization in its arts and its intellect, of which 
they were now the trustees. 

‘The first of these tasks is seen in the name used of themselves by the 
Byzantine population, Rémaioi ‘Romans’, Long after Latin had ceased 
to be spoken or written in the city, the name Rémaioi survived, and its 
survival is attested by the use into modern times of Romuic to refer to 
spoken Greck in daily use. In the language of the Byzantines Hellene and 
Hellenic meant something else, referring to ancient Greek life and letters 
and to students of Hellenic Antiquity. ‘Though still associated with pa- 
Banism such studies were always maintained with affection, admiration, 
and nostalgia (cf. Runciman 1933: 16—23). 

Constantine was determined to ensure the continuance of the Greek 
environment in Constantinople. Statues and other works of art were 
gathered from Greece itself for the adornment of the city, notably the 
Partially surviving Delphic monument to the battle of Plataea. 

As a bulwark of the Christian religion Constantinople sent forth 
missionaries among the newly arrived Slavic peoples in the Balkans 
Among them the brothers Sts, Cyril and Methodius were responsible in 
the ninth century for the introduction of the alphabetic writing to the 
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Slavs, first in the Glagolithic alphabet and subsequently in the Cyrillic, 
which is still in use in Russia, Serbia, and Bulgaria, making possible the 
translation of the Scriptures into Slavic languages and the ultimate 
diffusion of the Eastern Orthodox version of Christianity through much 
of the Fastern Empire and beyond. Despite several waves of invading 
pagan Slavic tribes the Byzantine liturgy established itself in the Balkans 
and in Russia; at the end of the Byzantine age, in 1472, the Czar Ivan 
TIT of Russia married a Byzantine princess Sophia, nicce of the last 
Emperor, Constantine XI. In subsequent centuries Moscow sometimes 
thought of itself’ as the “Third Rome”, and Russian interest in, and 
patronage of, the Orthodox Church in the Balkans and in the Turkish 
Empire were a strong element in Russian foreign policy in the nineteenth 
centur 

Championship of the Church also involved the suppression of heresies 
within the Christian community, and led to increasing friction between 


the Papacy as head of the western Church and the Patriarchate as head 
of the Eastern Church and of the Orthodox faith, As early as 325 
Cour 


cil of Nicaea Constantine had to confront the “Arian heresy”, 
ating in Alexandria. More damaging was the break with Rome over 
Church rites, the Latin and the Greek, and the Great Schism of 1054. 

Much effort and thought was spent on these religious controversi 
In general the Byzantines were a pious people and the only route to 
salvation lay for them in meticulous observance of the correct version of 
the faith and the correct rituals of the Church. We need not go into 
details here, The principal theological questions were concerned with the 
nature of the ‘Trinity and the type of ritual to be used with reference to 
the Three Persons in Church observances, The theological issuc revolved 
around the Second Person (Christ on earth) and his spiritual relationship 
with the First Person (God the Father) and the Third Person (God the 
Holy Spirit); proponents of diverse opinions claimed the support of 
selected Biblical text passages. The main source of disunity is often 
designated the Filioque [and the Son] question, whether the Holy Spirit 
proceeded from the Father and the Son together, as in the western Creed 
“I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son ...”, or from the Father alone. The same 
question was put in different words, whether the Father and the Son 
were the same in substance (*b with the Father") 
or being of like substance, The Greek words homootision “of one substance" 
und homoiotsion ‘of like substance’ differ graphically by the letter iota, 
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the smallest letter of the Greek alphabet, and this has added 10 the 
unthinking contempt often expressed at Byzantine theology. 

This obscure but central controversy deepened the already deep cleav- 
‘age between the Latin and the Greek churches and encouraged political 
rivalry of Rome and Constantinople as the recognized authorities in the 
Christian community. It finally gave occasion for the Great Schism, when 
Pope and Patriarch excommunicated each other, Despite conferences and 
delegations designed to heal the rift it ultimately proved fatal in the 
terminal years of the Eastern Empire. 

Internal religious strife was not the only persistent danger to the 
Byzantine state, Population pressure from mainly Germanic tribes outside 
its European frontiers had been « continuing source of anxiety to the 
unitary Empire from the earliest days of the Principate, But in the main 
these tribes wanted to settle inside the Empire and enjoy the wealth and 
stability of it themselves, Germans were allowed (o come within the 
bounds of the later Empire and they gave their services as territorial 
troops to guard what they had been given, But later incursions were more 
serious, with looting, disruption, and the forcible taking over of invaded 
‘The sack of Rome by the Goths in 410 and their subsequent 
deposition of the last western Emperor were cases in point, Similar 
predatory pressures and invasions were faced by the Byzantines from 
different peoples. Calling themselves Romans they did not forget that 
they should be the guardians of the imperial lands as well as of its culture 
and civilization. This took its strongest form in Justinian’s vain attempt 
to recreate the old unitary Empire by force of arms in his war of 934537, 
Justinian was a Latin speaker and still Latin-oriented, insisting on the 
Codification of Roman law as the basis of Byzantine law. At their most 
Successful, Justinian’s very well led armies regained control of Italy from 
the Goths, the North African littoral from the Vandals, and Spain from 
the Visigoths, while holding the Persian frontier in the east, This was a 
grand conception, the last effort to hold on to something like the Roman 
Empire at its height, though now under Christian auspices. His forces 
nd his finances were not adequate for the task, and his heroic, if 
impracticable, efforts were dismissed in Fisher’s orotund sentence (Fisher 
1936: 136); “As for a moment we tread beside him through the corridors 
Of the past we seem to sce the shades of night battling with the blood- 
ted sunset of Imperial Rome’ 

Italy and the west were gradually abandoned to others; the more 
immediate problems were around Greece itself and Greek Asia Minor. 
From the north of the Greek peninsula Slavic and other tribes invaded 
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hitherto imperial territory, setting up the Kingdoms of Serbia and Bul- 
garia. These were converted to Christianity by missionaries of the Eastern 
Church such as Cyril and Methodius, but their relations with Byzantium 
remained fickle and unstable. 

In the cast, where the earlier Empire has always had, or feared having, 
trouble, the renewed strength of the Persians was a threat to be met 
militarily or diplomatically. But more important, and not only to Byz~ 
1 leritory, was the swift conquest of so much of the Near East and 
of North Africa by the Arabs and by the Arabic Islamic religion, In the 
course of the seventh century the Arabic Empire was established over 
Persia and the rest of Asia Minor, with the capture of the holy city of 
Jerusalem in 638 and a blockade of Constantinople itself in the years 
673-677. Religious controversies played some part in the easy conquest 
of Egypt and the Near Bast, as many of the Christian population preferred 
the Islamic faith to the particular version of Christianity forced on them 
from Constantinople (Runciman 1933: 41). 

Asis so often the case, political jealousy and opportunism accompanied 
and partly motivated these controversies, The Bishops of Alexandria and 
Antioch were jealous of the Patriarch in Constantinople; Rome and 
Constantinople vied for primacy in the Christian world; and the period 
of iconoclasm in the Empire (726 ~ 843), inspired to an extent by political 
hostility to the power of the icon-worshipping monks soured relations 
with the Roman Church at a time when their aid was sorely needed. But 
it was the Turks, first the Seljuks and kuter the more terrible Osmanlis 
(Ottomans), who posed the greatest threat and ultimately caused the 
downfall of the city. Sucvessively overrunning Persia and the Arabs they 
inflicted defeats on the Byzantine forces, capturing the Emperor Romanus 
after the battle of Manzikert (1071), rather as the Persians had captured 
Valerian some eight centuries earlier, and effectively gaining control over 
all Asia Minor. This was not the end of Turkish ambitions; the final 
capture of Constantinople in 1453 was the end of the Eastern Empire, 
but only the beginning of ‘Turkish conquest in eastern Europe, only finally 
brought to a halt by the defeat of the Turkish army outside Vienna in 
1683. 

‘The caplure of Jerusalem by the Arabs and then by the Turks was the 
ostensible cause of the wars known as the Crusades. These wars have 
been romantically invested with the lights of knightly Christian chivalry 
and yalour, but their motives were, to say the least, mixed ones, and their 
effects on the Byzantine Empire were ultimately catastrophic (for a full 
account of these wars, see Runciman 1951 — 1954). 
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‘The First Crusade (1095 —1098) allowed Alexius I (the historian, Anna 
‘Comnena’s father) to recover some territory from the ‘Turks and made 
possible the establishment of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. But this 
was at the expense of Byzantine power in the longer term; trade routes 
opened to the East away from Constantinople, and concessions made to 
participating Italian cities, such as Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, along with 
the military costs of the war, all resulted in the weakening of the Empire's 
financial and political strength. The Second and ‘Third Crusades did little 
or nothing to help the Byzantine cause, and movements in the city against 
foreigners living and trading there made relationships between the two 
halves of Christianity worse, not better. 

The Fourth Crusade (1202—1204) was a disaster for the Empire, 
Notionally aimed at the recovery of tertitory for the Christians, it failed, 
but led to the capture and the sacking of Constantinople itself by the 
Crusaders, led and directed by the Venetian forces, to avenge some attacks 
on the Venetian residents, and installing Venice in effective control of 
Middle Eastern trade. For more than half a century (1204—1261) Latin 
Emperors ruled in the city and to the anger of the priests and people the 
Latin rite was enforced in the churches. The Byzantine court had to flee, 
settling in the Bithynian town of Nicaea, Latin-ruled States were also 
Present in parts of Greece thereafter. 

Growing Greek recovery of strength and progressive weakness of the 
Latins allowed the retaking of the city by the Greeks in 1261, under the 
final Palaeologan dynasty, which endured until the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453. 

Ivis true that the territory under control by the Eastern Empire had 
been reduced just before the fall in 1453 to a small area round the city. 
But this js not to say that Byzantine history is one of continuouns decline. 
In wealth it remained one of the leading countries in the European world, 
and its general level of culture and education was well above other cities 
in the early Middle Ages, notwithstanding the fact that these later pro- 
duced individual thinkers of greater originality and distinction than had 
appeared in Byzantium, 

Politically Justinian’s dream of a reunited Roman Empire was doomed 
from the start, but his long reign saw the architectural embellishment of 
the city and the massive codification of the laws. Afier considerable losses 
Of land in the seventh and cighth centuries, in the ninth and tenth, having 
Fecovered from the iconoclastic years, the Empire “reached the zenith of 
its mediaeval glory" (Runciman 1933: 46), For a brief period after 1261 
the Byzantine Emperors sought diplomatic agreements with the Turks 
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and military and political help from the Latin church. At the Council of 
Florence in 1439 a union of the Eastern and Western churches was 
agreed, but only to be firmly rejected by the Byzantine populace itself. 
Such western mililury aid as the West could provide ended in defeat at 
the Battle of Varna at the hands of the Turks. 

The Empire ended in 1453, the last Emperor, Constantine XI, meeting 
his death and an unknown resting place fighting on the walls of the 
beleagered city that his namesake had refounded and renamed more than 
4 thousand years before, The last hours of the imperial capital have been 
eloquently and tragically recorded by Edward Gibbon. ‘The semi-inde- 
pendent imperial state of Trebizond held out until 1461. After the fall of 
Constantinople and the absolute end of the old Roman Empire, the New 
World was discovered less than half a century later in 1492, and by 
general consent today Modern Europe and Modern history began. The 
Roman stile lasted for seven and a half centuries according to the 
conventional chronology, since its foundation by Romulus; the Roman 
Principate founded by Augustus lasted five hundred years up to the 
deposition of Romulus Augustulus; the Byzantine Empire endured for 
more than a millennium between the first and the eleventh Constantine, 

Despite the political and military decline in the last two centuries of 
its existence, these last two centuries of the Empire saw a flourishing of 
science and literature, and have been described as the “Last By: 
Renaissance” (Runciman 1970a). It may be noted here that Ma 
Planudes, probably the most original writer on grammatical subjects 
(chapter 11) was person of this age, also prominent in politics, diplo- 
macy, and Chureh affairs. But he is not the only linguistic scholar who 
also played a part in public life: in the tenth century Photius, who as 
Patriarch of Constantinople (857 ~ 886) came into damaging controversy 
with Pope Nicholas 1, was a major Greek lexicographer and literary critic 
and did much to preserve and copy classical manuscripts. Photius was 
philosophically an Aristotelian; in the next century Psellus was a Platonist, 
and he too served the state in civil capacity and has been criticized for 
excessive political ambition, Among other topics he wrote on grammar, 
alternating monastic seclusion with high academic responsibilities. In the 
final century of the Empire Byzantine grammarians were those principally 
responsible for carrying in person and in writing Greek grammatical and 
literary studies to early Renaissance Italy, and among them Chrysoloras 
(cf, 236) was involyed in strenuous negotiations over the never achieved 
union of the two Churches. 
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In the context of a book such as this it is the third self-imposed task 
of the Byzantines, the preservation of classical Hellenic culture, that most 
concems us; grammatical study and teaching were a vital part of that 
culture. The Rdmaioi did not regard themselves politically as Hellencs, 
but all the time as guardians and cultivators of the Hellenic language 
and its literature. From their writings we may reconstruet their attitude 
towards their Roman and Hellenic past, Chrysoloras the fourteenth 
century grammarian, compared the splendours of the Old and the New 
Rome, each enhancing the others, and both worthy of mutual support 
(cf. 237). But old mainland Greece was a cause for lament. It is not a 
reproach but a statement of cultural fact that Byzantium embodied a 
past-classical vision of itself, The best had been; Greece and especi 
Athens had cradled the unique civilization which they, the inheritor 
their best to preserve and interpret. Plato, Thucydides, Aristotle, and 
above all Homer were the masters whose original standards could neither 
be equalled nor surpassed; commentary, explication, summaries, and 
resources for teaching, grammars and dictionaries, were their responsi- 
bility now, At different periods Byzantines who had visited and dwelt in 
Attica reported on the fallen state of their once supreme city of light and 
learning. 

In his Funeral Oration, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, in 
the words put into his mouth by Thucydides, Pericles declared that Athens 
entre of Greece (40m pasan palin tes Hellados pai- 
deusin, Thucydides 2.41) and worthy of its citizens’ passionate love 
2.43), A very different and a sadder picture 
ine visitors. Synesius (c. 400) wrote to his brother 
fn Athena’ all’ ta kleind ton 
n ondmata ... hai dé Athénai palai mén én hé polis hestia sophén, 16 
dé nyn échon semnjnousin auté hoi melittourgoi [Athens today has nothing 
holy about it except the famous names of its places ,.. the city of Athens 
Was once the home of learned men, as things are now only the bee- 
Keepers hallow its land]. In the eleventh century Psellus wrote (Suthas 
1876: 5.472): kakeise gar en skiais he Akademia kai hé potkilé tow Clry- 
Sippou Stéa kai 16 Lukeion méchris onématos, hotté gar kamoi. ta mén 
“ndmata ton epistémon emmeménéke, kai 10 tés philosophiay exaireton, ta 
dé eph'hois taiita hai peristaseis apheilonto (There too in the shadows lie 
the Academy. the decorated colonnade of Chrysippus, and the Lyceum, 
Known by name only. and in this way for me also the names of the 
Sciences have remained along with the special place of philosophy, but 
the necessary conditions, the support on which these rest, have been 
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taken away], After that we have a long letter from Michael Acominatus, 
Archbishop of the city, comparing his lol with that of people living in 


Constantinople (Lampros 1880: 2.44) 


10 nav elneiv, PePupPapmwa ypdviog dv ev “ABAvats, Kai, co 
oxethidtepoy, inchjoOnv doe vexpdg Kai ExAANopa. Kacéfiyy 
yup cis tiy Kataxérny taimy Eoyoruiv, Fc of HoZAoi Katoxor 
civ. 


1 ypedv mhazev fds ToIs Axons coping dRepopions Kai 
up’ oi fhépBupos pdvov S705 Kai 1d prLOGOGEIY GmooEpEvOS 
kai of mdAat drcixtocai vv BapBaprorui, hs poAis tv zpLdv 
tovray évaptay tig SukéKxto Gbveawy peherhoat dive vv Ext 
Teprowgopivoy déiapiXspov dvonétoy, tod Merparéos, too "Ypnt- 
toil, tod “Apeion Théyav. 


[Truth to tell, I have become barbarized dwelling so long in Athens, 
and what is worse, I am forgotten as if I were dead, and 1am 
forgettul myself. 1 went down to the deepest extremity, whose 
imprisoning bars are eternal, ... Why should we suffer those who 
sare beyond the scope of all learning and among whom there is but 
a barbaric mob, alienated from all philosophy, and where former 
speukers of Attic Greck are now barbarized in their speech? In the 
past three years one has scarcely understood their dialect, except 
for names which survive uncorrupted, like Peiracus, Hymettus, the 
Areopagus .. 


One notices how these writers almost cling in despair to the old names 
of the old city, alone surviving its ruination. More generally, we have of 
the fourteenth century Theodore Metochites (Milller—Kiessling 1821: 
prefatory declaration that everything worthwhile has 


1318) making his 
been said already. 


‘These Lamentations were not in vain. Greek literature and the Greek 
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body of specialist literature can be written or appreciated without 
mnce to the general context of political, social, and intellectual con- 
fions and circumstances in which the individual works were composed. 
of grammatical writings as it is of any others, and the close 
sometimes drawn in the present century between theories of 
Structure and theories of political morality are @ case in 
Chomsky 1976: 124—134), 
fine grammar books and their authors are no exception, Gram: 


eneral linguistic and literary studies of its time and place. This 

er is intended to locate the works of the writers to be described and 

ssed in the general and overall setting of Byzantine literature. For 
jore comprehensive survey of the literary output of the Byzantines the 
is referred to such works as Runciman (1933: chapter 10), Marshall 
and above all the classic work of Krumbacher (1897), In its 


fives, and of what does survive much remains unedited, unpub- 


lished, and therefore little known, 


‘main periods in the literature of Byzantium have been identified 
1948: 220-225), though, naturally, without mutual exclusive- 
Sharp divisions: the first id to comprise the fourth to the 

h centuries, embodying the close of post-classical and traditional 
1 Writing and the rise of Patristic theological and ecclesiastical works, 
to play so large a part in Byzantine literature asa whole, The 
tiod is made (o coincide with the two centuries between 650 

), when the Empire faced the external threats of Arabs in the 


culture of which it formed so great a part were preserved, albeit in 
reduced volume (partly through the depredations of the men of the Fourth 
Crusade), Greek could revive in the Renaissance because ils study and 
teaching had never ceased. The grammarians whose work we shall ex- 
amine in this book surely had their limitations, partly self-imposed, theit 
inaccuracies (who bas not?), and their occasional pedantries. But they 
achieved their ultimate purpose, in and afler the epoch through which 
they lived and taught. 


sts and the icon worshippers, and when few notable literary 

ate observed. The third period began when in the later ninth 
More favourable circumstances encouraged the revival of the 
i heritage. Classical Greek, officially supported by the Church, 

the Emperors, and the University of Constantinople, was more 
studied. learned, and used, although by this time it was 
more and more a second language taught in school. After the 
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calamitous break between 1204 and 1261 the reestablished Byzantine 
Empire back in its own capital city saw the fourth and final phase, part 
of the “Last Byzantine Renaissance”, which included a continued study to Bromius (Dionysus). And whose are the ears of corn’? 
of classical literature such as was later to make such a great contribution: eter’s, To which gods belong the flowers? To Hera and to 
to western Renaissance Greek studies (cf. Wilson 1983). lite of Paphos, fair as a rose, Dear Pan, stay with us playing 

‘The literature of Byzantium was, naturally, divided between prose and 
poetry of various kinds, but it was also increasingly divided between the 
language of classical Greek and its derivative koind (didlektos) [common 
or standard dialect), well represented in the Greek New Testament, and 
the more colloquial Greek Umgangssprache, the first language of most 
Greck speakers and the only language of the less educated. This was 
characterized by many loanwords from neighbouring languages and by 
deviations from the recognized grammatical rectitude of the language of 
school and university use and of the higher literature. In particular, the 
case government of some prepositions and verbs was different, for ex- 
ample eis ‘{classical] into’ used of place-at, and apé ‘from’ constructed 
with the accusative, as it is in Modern Greek, This was something to 
which the grammarians paid much attention. 

‘The most noticeable contrast, however, was in phonology, the gradi 
supersession of the classical pitch accentuation of words, graphically 
shown by the accent marks, in favour of a stress accentuation, such as 
also prevails in Modern Greck, where the different written accents mark 
the siressed syllable without further phonetic differentiation. This accent e uve 

mnge Was roughly contemporary with the loss of phonologically dis- in eI abet de iene meee eee 
inetive length in spoken vowels, omikrén (0) and dméga (), etc., the TER [es became standard, under th aa ran ef ty ope oe 
two letters being just graphically distinct in spelling, as in Modern Greck STH circa! sysicea was Pearly Gd i ou ee 
(ef. Allen 1974: 89). ee Fe “s 

Compositions along the lines of classical Greek prosody, based on pape an net soe in te work of Raman (sth 
quantitative distinctions continued during the Byzantine age: this is seen We eeactock be tt ie Asa pl s i 
ina short poem by Cometas, a Homeric scholar and minor poet, probably ine rumbacher’ i: Opening with twotines 
about 900 (Anthologia Palatina 9.586): 


shepherd, whose are the rows of irees? These are olives, and 
o Pallas (Athene); those growing aroung are vines and 


eis an clegant verse translation in the final poem of the Oxford book 
verse in translation (706). This little poem is written in classical 
in a faultless literary dialect. Its content accords well with the 


esent graceful exercises in a learned literary language, not unlike 

gant “verses” of later European scholars and literati, 
h of the poetry written in Byzantine times was affected by the 
rary stress accentuation, even when traditional quantitative 
were used. This has been recognized as carly as the fifth century 
rms of the hexameters of Nonnus’s Dionysiaca, one of the last 
in epic poems, on the life and adventures of Dionysus (Allen 


the earliest years of Christianity hymns had been a prominent 
‘of church worship, At first these were formed in the classical 
ive metres, but later the accentual changes gave rise to different 


a. Eint voued, civos eloi puta otizes; B. At wiv 


aia, Naepies 
Hakkédoc ai 88 nepe Hpepides, Bpopiov. 4 “aad pe ccna gad 
a, Kai tivog of ocdzpec; B. Anpitepos. a. “AvOed TELIA Dalene 
a < s “ya Eyewvi0n naudiov véov 6 xpd aidvav bbs, 
aici Oedy; (5. “Hong xai podsnc Naping. day the Virgin gives birth to the supersubstantial Child; 
a. Tlay ote, rnxvia piive teoig Ext Zeihcot obpov € earth provides the cave for the inaccessible place; 


“Aya yap Seis toto! 


Evi Dethondbors. Sing praises with the shepherds; 
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the Magi make their way with the guidance of a star: 
for the God of Ages has been born as a young child for our sake.] 


Stichoi politikot were also used as teaching aids for ready memorizing, 
and some examples of this device used by grammarians are seen in certain 
ssehéde [lessons] (see pp. 145—146). Such use of versification in teaching 
is matched in the West by the verse Latin grammar of Alexander Villadei 
(c. 1200). 

While the prosodic basis of these lines was quite different from that 
of classical quantitative verses, some Byzantine scholars attributed their 
origin to the trochaic and iambic lines of the classical dramatic poets, as 
does Maximus Planudes (Bachmann 1828: 99— 100); but Planudes com- 
plains that the classical authors kept to the quantitative metres, whereas 
current writers of fifteen-syllable verses attended to the (stress) accents 
alone (from the Dialogue on grammar 


wig tig TO mOATIxeY Giptt peraviardowy Svopa otizors Kui Tha- 
yikoi naytes Kui 6 Kopuxds Eotiy od zpnoduevor oaivovrar obk 
Gérpos pivror, G22 of wev tpozaiors Kouoavees 6 BE KoprKds 
kui ij Borg’ Exdrepor pévtoL teTpanecpow KacaanKTURdy. attoig 
Bpov torHGavto ... pea dé Kai KaTOALyOV, Hotepov — mPOs yap 
ri yelpw kai edyepi| Raytes ebodtaDStEpOL — Kui tO pétpov oe 
nopparita aerdkevaay, dg ns? Tyvos adtod nape cos otizorc 
inouivea0ar, Kovov 62. 100 Lippod ty Tovav aveEKoNjsavto Kai 
viv ob8iv dnodelv Soxodar oryatoc Epwou yuziig — worn rap 
otizov 0 wérpoy, 

[Verse forms that have lately changed their name to “popular” are 
ilso seen to have been used by the Tragedians and by the Comedian 
(Aristophanes), but not without regard to metre, the tragedians 
using trochaics and the Comedian also using iambics; but each of 
them set for themselves a catalectic tetrameter (i.e. four double fect 
with the final syllable omitted) .., But later, since everyone more 
readily slips into what is inferior and easy to manage, poets quictly 
shot meter away little by little as far as they could, so that not a 
trace of it cyen appears in their lines, and cared only about the 
sequence of the (stress) accents, Now their poems seem just like 
body bereft of soul, for metre is the soul of a verse line.]' 


‘Examples of such verses by the classical uuthors referred to are: (trochaicl 6 barky=ind 
inset Persidon hypertété (Aeschylus, Persae 155). “O most high Empress of the deep 
girded Persian women’, and (iambic) minvimenos kai toi odoin hdd! parensateidet 
(ristophancs, Aluras 291) “Irsitating him and swinging lo and feo on may two feet lke 
this’ 
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‘As would be expected, prose literature of different types serving different 
‘purposes was published throughout the Byzantine Age. It was soon 
entirely Greek literature, at different stylistic levels of the language. But 
in the first period Byzantine works of the highest social and historical 
importance were written in Latin. In its early days and by the wish of 
the Latin-speaking Constantine Constantinople was the New Rome, with 
Roman governmental institutions, and Latin was the kanguage of the 
highest ranks in Church and state. Priscian’s Latin grammar (chapter 5), 
written about 500, set out all that was accepted for the grammatical 
description and teaching of Latin as the result of Greaco-Latin work 
‘extending over nearly one thousand years from its beginning, Priscian 
‘was writing for teachers and students of classical Latin who were largely 
tative speakers of Greek, but needed 10 know and use Latin for social 
and professional advancement. It was a doomed cause; by the eighth 
century Latin was all but extinet as a living language in Byzantium, 
" Priscian is an interesting example of a writer whose intended purpos 
was soon no longer relevant to the sociely for whom he wrote, but who 
became of enormous significance and value in places and in ways quite 
unforeseen by him. For those Byzantine Greek scholars who could still 
id Latin, his grammar, along with the many Greek books of the 
exandrian grammarian Apollonius Dyscolus and the brie’ phonetic 


‘grammar’ (chapter 4), remained a major teaching resource, being based 
0 largely on the Greek model of Apollonius, But when it became widely 
jown in the West during the Carolingian age (Law 1982; 21), its 
uutation was immense as the one full-scale authoritative Latin grammar, 
Which all later grammars were based. Moreover in the later Middle 
(€. 11001400), especially in France, it embodied the data base on 

h was erected the whole edifice of philosophical (“speculative' 


Which has excited the minds of linguists ever since (ef. Bursill-Hall 197 
35). But Priscian just opens his book with a reference to the “philosoph- 
al” (or perhaps “scientific”) theory of articulate speech (Keil 1855: 5.1) 
and thereafter ignores all philosophical speculation, Such are the ironies 
history. 
-Priscian’s Latin grammar was not the only major Byzantine work 


itten in Latin, In 534 one of the last Latin-speaking Fastern Emperors. 
inian, thoroughly Roman in outlook, has his famous Corps iuris, 
of Roman law] formally approved and published in Latin, but 

er additions, the Novellae. were issued in Greek, and soon a Greek 
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translation of the entire work was necessary. It remained the basis of the 
law throughout the Byzantine Age. 

Church, state, and literature were more closely connected in Byzantium 
then they were in the western world after the disappearance of the western 
Roman Empire. For example, Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
858—867 and 878—886, served as an envoy (o the Caliph of Bagdad, 
engaged in political and theological controversy with the Pope, completed 
inter alia his Bibliotheca, comprising reviews and critical comments on 
the vast array of classical authors discussed in his classes, and a lexicon 
of classical Greek vocabulary, and became famous for the lectures he 
gave on Aristotelian philosophy, He was by no means unique as a writer, 
a churchman, and a servant of the state. Religious disputes such as that 
between the Iconoclasts and the leon-worshippers were of political im- 
portance, as was the containment of heresies, and people in what today’s 
jargon would call “the Establishment” usually moved easily between the 
teacher's chair, central and local administration, Church office, and the 
seclusion of the monastery, Monastic communities of “solitaries”, ména~ 
choi {monks}, had greatly increased in numbers, forming an important 
part of Chure life 

Several grammatical authors who will be mentioned in later chapters 
themselves engaged in political affairs and in ecclesiastic debate, notably 
Maximus Planudes (chapter 11). As might be expected in a state in which 
the Church played so prominent a role and for many people piety was 
their most important consideration, the greatest body of wi 
concerned with religion, ‘There were many Biblical comm 
among religious writings those on the problems of Christology, the nature 
of Christ, and the status of the Trinity were of great significance, becoming 
separated from and ultimately hostile to the works of the Latin Fathers 
of the Church, Along with such doctrinal works went books on the lives 
of the Suints, written in a more popular style of Greek and very much 
read by the general public. 

Classical philosophical work continued mostly in the form of com- 
mentaries on the Platonic and Aristotelian systems. Despite the closure 
of the pagan schools of philosophy in Athens by Justinian in 529, 
philosophy was studied and taught in Constantinople during the following 
centuries, Among the better known philosophical writers are the Aris- 
totelian commentator Simplicius (sixth century), Ammonius (also sixth 
century) and his pupils, and Stephanus (seventh century). Platonism and 
its mystical derivative Neoplatonism had a ready appeal to the Byzantine 
Church. Proctus expounded Neoplitonism in the fifth century, and in the 
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eleventh century Psellus formed part of the revival of Platonism itself, 
At the end of the Age George Gemistus Pletho (c. 1356—1450), rejecting 
Aristotle and renouncing Christianity, though still championing the Greek 
cause at the Council of Florence in 1439, expounded Platonism and 

_ Neoplatonism to delighted audiences in Italy, and dreamed of estab) 
ing, on the fines of his hero Plato, an ideal commonwealth in the 
Peloponnese. 

Byzantine prose literature includes histories of the Empire, written 
during and about different periods all through the Age (for a full account 
see Krumbacher 1897: chapter 2). In the first years of the Eastern Empire 
historians, of whom Zosimus (fifth century) is typical, continued writing 
the history of the Roman Empire as a whole, Later and especially after 
-Justinian’s reign historians focussed their attention on the Byzantine 
Empire, writing from a specifically Christian viewpoint, In the sixth 
century Procopius recounted Justinian’s western wars; and others, like 
Malalas (sixth century), wrote histories from the Creation until their own 
time, in the manner of certain western Christian historians. Typical 
historians of the subsequent centuries were Theophanes, writing in a more 
‘popular style in the eighth century on events in the sixth, and Leo 
Diaconus (born ¢. 950), writing on the tenth century. The eleventh century 
polymath Psellus, serving as Professor of Philosophy, Law, and Philology 
in Constantinople, a political leader and then a monk, included among 
his extensive writings a history of his own lifetime, as well as work on 
the Greek language. At the end of the Age Laonicus Chalcondyles 
brother of the grammarian Demetrius (see pp. 236—237) wrote an ace 

munt of the later period of Byzantine history with particular reference 

the rise of Turkish power. Like some other historians he recounted the 
final defeat of the Eastern Empire as a momentous event in world histor 
History and biography have no sharp dividing line, and Anna Com- 
ena’s Alexiad, her encomium on her father Alexius I's reign (1081 — 
118), which includes an account of the First Crusade, written in nearly 
uiltless Attic Greek (but see Dawkins 1948; 257), is a welcome example 

a lady historian’s work, and her personal and feminine thoughts and 

lings make an agreeable contrast to the austere masculinity of the 

ical Thucydides. 

Apart from historical and ecclesiastical works, the two not being 

olly differentiated, Byzantine scholars have left us books in several 
‘alist ficlds or Fachwissenschafien, and we know of geographers, 
iters on law, on medicine, on the natural sciences, military affairs, and 
ithematics. In geography a merchantand traveller of the sixth century, 
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Cosmas Indicopleustes wrote an extensive account of Eastern lands on 
the authority of what he had read about or personally visited. In this 
Christian topography he also discussed theological questions and sought 
to prove that the earth was flat. It has been translated into English 
(McCrindle 1897), and as Marshall (1948: 240) nicely puts it, “if one has 
Jearned the art of “skipping”, it is well worth reading”. 

In matters of law Justinian’s codification, first set down in Latin, was 
followed, and later writings were largely amendments and commentaries 
of the Corpus juris, written in Greek. 

In the same and typical Byzantine manner the teaching of medicine 
and writings thereon followed the lines of the earlier Hippocrates (c. 400 
B.C.) and Galen (second century A.D.) Several medical works are known, 
among them Peri energeién kai pathon toni psychikot pnéumatos [On the 
actions and diseases of the living spirit], by John Actuarius, in fact a 
treatise on the functions and the disorders of the human body in general, 
with their remedies (Hercher 1841: 312—386). Among his other writings 
Maximus Plinudes was also responsible for a brief medical treatise 
(Hercher 1842: 318 ~322), 

We know of a number of writings on science in general, within which 
mineralogy and chemistry sailed close to alchemy. No less a man than 
Psellus wrote a letter Peri chrysopoiias [On the making of gold}, and the 
geographer Cosmas wrote a tract Herméneia tés epistémés tés chrysopoilas 
{Explanation of the science of making gold). 

Several books on militury and strategic matters are known or known 
of, but Krumbacher's judgment (1897: 635) is fair that, considering the 
successes of Byzantine arms during much of its troubled history, it is 
remarkable that no service textbooks are found of comparable excellence. 

Mathematical work blossomed late in Byzantine scientific literature, 
apart from some commentaries on Euclid and the mathematical aspects 
of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. Much of the later Byzantine 
mathematical learning was the consequence of intellectual contacts with 
the Arabs and Persians and through them the Indians, from whom we 
know that the “Arabic” numerals, incorporating the number 0 for arith- 
metical calculation were derived. Among Greek mathematical works was 
tn account by Maximus Planudes on this numerical system, Pséphophoria 
kat'Indotis he legoméné megilé “The so-called great method of counting 
according to the Indians’ (Gerhardt 1865). It begins: 


of tv Gotpovspar erkocopdrepor, Entei 6 WE GprOpds Eyer tO 
inmpov cob 88 ancipov yvdots obK Eotiv, Epedpov GyANaTE TWH 
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Kai péBodov 61° adtav, ds dy xa taV av xpHoEI GpLBpdy EdovvOR- 
torepsv ce KaTUVOATAL Kai éxpiBéctepov. slo’ 8 td oyAHaTa 
éwvia pova ..., 1Biuc dé Kai Etepov T aya 8 Kaaobot TLivpuy, 
Kat’ ‘Ivdo0¢ onpaivov obdév, 

[Because number can increase without limit but there is no way of 
knowing infinity, the more scientific of the astronomers have devised 
some symbols and a means of using them, so that, as it were, what 
is involved in the way we use numbers may be understood more 
easily and with greater accuracy. There are just nine figures ..., but 


they add another one, which they call vero; according to the Indians 
it means “nothing” | 


There follow examples of the use of these figures and of the arithmetical 
“operations, addition, substraction, multiplication, and division performed 
with them, 

One of Maximus Planudes’s pupils, the fourteenth century grammasian 
Moschopoulos (p. 143) wrote a treatise on the “magic squares" (Tannéry 
1886: 88 — 118). This gives an illustration of how the new number figures 
could be arithmetically manipulated in ways inconceivable with the tra 
ditional Greek and Latin numeral symbols, Moschopulus explains the 
‘arrangement of the nine “Arabic” numerals into “magic squares”, drithmoi 
fetragdnoi {squared numbers}, whereby all the lines and the diagonals add 
up to the same total. The simplest example uses each figure once, with 
the sum of fifteen from each lin 


492 
357 


Contact of this sort between Byzantium and the eastern peoples were not 
ynfined to the sciences. A famous and much read “novel”, Barlaana and 
Josaphat, of Buddhist origin, was made lo describe the conversion of a 
wealthy young prince to Christianity and the performance of good 
orks. The story is written in a popular Greck style and has been 
raditionally assigned to John of Damascus (eighth century), a champion 
the place of icon worship during the iconoclastic strife, Tt hus been 
luch appreciated in general literature and is available in Greek and 
inglish in the Loeb Classical Library (Woodward —Mattingley 1914). 
In their major and laudable preoccupation with the preservation of 
classical Greck inheritance the Byzantines produced ancillary liter 
ire of all kinds for this purpose, and it may be noted that, although 
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Classical literature was pagan literature and therefore to some eyes less 
desirable that Christian writing, there was not the rather sharp conflict 
between the two genres such as distressed Augustine in the West so much 
between the claims of Christianity and Cicero. As well as poems in the 
classical style such as we have seen above (p. 12) we have also from 
Cometas a pocm on the raising of Lazarus (Anthologia Palatina 15.40). 
There is also the long poem of uncertain date and authorship, the Christus 
patiens, telling the story of the Passion in iambic verse on the model of 
Turipides, as the author says (Brambs 1885: 25), and composed mainly 
by lines taken from Euripides’s tragedies with a few from Aeschylus and 
the Bible; the Biblical lines are altered for metrification, and liberties are 
taken with some of the tragedians® lines to suit the purpose of the story. 

The Byzantine grammars were a part of the service that Byzantine 
scholars felt bound to give for the preservation of the classical Greek 
language, As we have seen in the preceding chapter, the contrast they 
saw between the Greece of the classical age and its contemporary sad 
state moved them greatly; they felt themselves to be the guardians, and 
the only guardians of what had been, In his book on the grammarians 
of later antiquity (Kaster 1988) the author entitles his work Guardians of 
Language; though he is mainly concerned with western grammars of Latin, 
much of what he says in chapters 1 to 6 would be equally applicable to 
the Byzantine context 

In this context we may finally survey Byzantine literary scholarship in 
general, within which their grammar books played a vi . We are 
concerned with books about books and books in the service of reading 
and appreciating books. This is philology in its widest sense, and Krum- 
bacher (1897; 449) observes that, theology apart, about half the total 
Byzantine oeuvre, some of it still unedited and unpublished, was directed 
towards one or the other aspect of philology. Much of it was intended 
to throw light on past authors and their texts, and much of this is of the 
greatest value today: several Byzantine literary scholars, for example the 
lexicographers Hesychius of Alexandria (probably fifth century), Hesy- 
chius of Miletus (sixth century), and Suidas (tenth century), are familiar 
names to classical scholars of our own time. 

‘Apart from the grammarians the most prominent and important writ- 
ers among the Byzantine philologists are the lexicographers. Lexicography 
had had a long history in the Greek world, In its beginnings it was 
concerned with glossing archaic, dialectal, and purely literary words, or 
with words being used in senses other than their everyday meanings. Such 
work lay within the compass of the broad coverage of grammatiké 
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‘grammar’, as it is sel out in the first section of the Téchné, a section 
cerlainly part of the genuine work of Dionysius Thrax (chapter 4; cf. 
pp. 42—44), One part of the grammarian’s subject, according 10 the 
extended definition given, was gldssdn te kai historion procheiros apédosis 
“the provision of notes on particular words and on the subject matter’ 
This was the beginning of unilingual explicatory dictionaries, of more 
interest and importance for scholarship than the later very’ practical 
Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek lexicons of the years of the unitary Roman 
Empire, Among purely Greek lexicographic works the distinction between 
the dictionary entry and the encyclopaedic entry was not drawn as sharply 
as we like to think it is drawn today. Dionysius’s original prescription 
not restrictive in this regard. The two Hesychii and Suidas certainly 
contain short encyclopaedic forms of explanation, 

A dictionary more closely resembling a modern lexicographic book is 
seen in the Exymologikn méga [Great etymological dictionary], compiled 
between 1100 and 1250, one among several similar compilations. The 
dictionaries are truly etymological, but etymological in the sense in which 
etymology was understood in Antiquity and presumably in the sense that 
Dionysius had in mind, the attempted explication of word meanings by 
teference to a synchronic examination of their component parts (not 
“unlike morphemes in today’s parlance). Words were “unfolded” and their 

forms and meanings derived from simpler and presumably prior words 
compressed into a single word (cf. the definition given by a commentator 
on the Zéchné (Hilgard 1903: 14.2: the unfolding of 
words, by which their true meaning may be made clear”; cf. p, 47, where 
the Greek text is given). IL is as if all etymology was concerned with the 
mt of new formations in English today like breathalyze, ‘analyze the 
th (for the detection of alcohol)’, or permafrost, where frost 
Permanent climatic condition, 
Plato (Cratylus 399 C) had written: 


_ Shpiaiver toir0 cd Svope 6 EWpoxos, dn te pev GAa Onpia dv 
_ 8pG oddév Emoxorel oF GvuhoyiLerar ODE Avudpel, 6 BE tiv. 
Spore tna idpaxev — roito 8 éoti 18 Snoxe — Kai dvalpst 
kai ZoyiCerm todro 6 Snoncy. Evredev GE Bi) pavov tHV Onpiov 
Sp0ds 6 GivOpwnos AWpwROS dvopécOn, dva0pav & Snene. 
[This word dnchrdpos ‘man’ means that all other living creatures 
Meither examine, nor consider, nor closely observe (anathrei) any- 
thing of what they see, but man at one and the same time sees — 
that is dpdpe ‘looks’ — and closely observes and thinks about what 
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he has seen. Therefore alone among living creatures man is rightly 
called ‘man’, anathrén ha épdpe ‘closely observing what he has 
seen’ ] 
‘This was one example of classical etymology; it is duly repeated among. 
other possible etymologies in the Etymologikon méga (Krumbacher 1897: 
574): 


“AvOpinos, Hapa 1 fiven Opeiv fyoov vw BAénewv" povos yap 
TOV Ghhov EGov 6 GvOpanos avn PAEcL. "H napa vd dvapely @ 
Snorey, iyyouv dyahoyiGodar G cide Kai fjKovee. 


[Amthrépos. From gazing aloft, i.e. looking up at (dnd blépein), for 
alone among other creatures man looks up at things (dnd blépei), 
or from closely observing what he has seen, that is considering what 
he sees and hears (anathrein ha dpopen).) 


Some such etymologies are incorporated into schédé ‘lessons’ (ef. p. 194). 

In their explication and interpretation of the classical texts very many 
commentaries were made, rather in the form of notes, some quite lengthy, 
on successive passages of authors selected for comments of various kinds. 
‘These comments were called scholia ‘little lectures’, and their writers were 
called scholiasts, In grammar the 7échné was subject to a great array of 
such scholia at different periods and by different hands, enormously 
exceeding the size of the size of the little book itself. One may also take 
note of the size of Choeroboscus’s commentary on Theodosius’s Kanénes 
{Rules for the formation of nouns and verbs}. Against Theodosius’s 97 
pages in modern print, he takes up 269 pages (Hilgard 1889—1894). 

Outside the field of grammar itself scholia were written on such authors 
as Pindar, the Tragedians, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and above all on 
the Homeric poems, the correction of whose (exts, begun in Antiquity. 
was still a source of lively concern, Eustathius was a leading Homeric 
commentator in the twelfth century, Tretzes, also of the twelfth century, 
wrote a long didactic commentary in fifteen-syllable stichoi politikot on 
a number of authors from Homer to Quintus Smyrnaeus (probably fourth 
century A. D,), as well as scholia on Hesiod, Aristophanes, and others, 
‘Ammonius’s (sixth century) and Stephanus’s (seventh century) commen- 
taries on Aristotle are well known, 

Several Byzantine scholars, including some of the grammarians, were, 
as we have seen, polymaths, writing on various subjects. They were aware 
not just of the importance of classical Greek literature but of the amount 
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of it that they possessed. The corpus available to them was much in 
excess of what we have today, mainly through the depredations and 
destruction wrought first by the Fourth Crusaders and then by the ‘Turks 
after their capture of Constantinople. 

For the aid and encouragement of students and to satisfy the needs 
of the general reading public, chrestomathies and anthologies, collections 
of selected passages from prose writers and poets, a genre nol unknown 
in classical times also, were produced in considerable numbers. Chres- 
tomathies (“readers”) in the Byzantine Age were compiled by Proclus, 
‘whose identification is controversial, and by Sopater of Apamea (Sandys 
1958: I, 379 380), but the only chrestomathy surviving today is a fifth- 
century work by Stobacus. 

Closely allied to such works were the anthologies, which were a 
particularly welcome Byzantine literary production, Typically they com- 
prised collections of short passages of verse, something like modern books 
of collected poetry, of which in English perhaps Palsgrave’s Golden 
treasury is the most famous example. Greek anthologies contain verses 
‘on all subjects, personal, memorial, political, humorous, and tragic. Their 
origin lies in classical Greece; Meleager of Gadara (c. 30 B.C,), himself a 
Poet, is known to have compiled one, entitled Stéphanos [A garland]. It 
‘was the basis of the collection made by Constantinus Cephalas (tenth 
century), the so-called “Palatine Anthology’ (Antholologia Palatina). The 
grammarian Maximus Planudes abridged this but added further poems, 
his collection being known as the Anthologia Planudea(ct. Wilson 198. 
240); it is possibly the best known piece of work by him in general 
slassical circles. With some more additions Planudes's work is the basis 
Of the ‘Greck anthology’ (Anshologia Graeca), The famous epitaph on 

the Spartan dead at Theromopylae: 6 xen’ angéllein Lakedaimoniois hot 
téide | Keimetha tois keindn rhémasi peithomenoi (Tell them in Lacedac- 
mon, passer by, thal here obedient to their word we lie}, and the poem 
quoted above from Cometas come from these anthologies, as do the 
re bitter, satyrical epigrams of Palladas (c. 400). One of these makes 

of grammarians, playing on the double meaning of génos ‘gender, 
SEX’: grammatikoit thygdter éteken phil6téiti migetsa } paidion arsenikon, 
oudéteron, delicately translated by Marris (Oxford book of Greek 

‘se in translation) “The dominie’s daughter eloped with a suitor, and 

c baby was masculine, feminine, neuter’, 

It would certainly not be argued that Byzantine literature was the 

ual of the literature of classical Greece. It was derivative in form and 
ent; only the Christian controversial exchanges introduced an element 
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of novelty, Ammonius was not Aristotle, nor was Pletho another Plato. 
But this does nol invalidite the claim that Byzantine literature does 
deserve recognition and study. It was the literature of an enduring though 
backward-looking civilization, which played an incomparable part in the 
preservation and transmission of the culture of Antiquity. Byzantine 
scholars copied, annotated, and kept in being, so far as their western and 
eastern antagonists allowed, the texts which form the greatest part of our 
classical Greek literature and the Greek part of classical syllabuses in 
modern universities (on Byzantine scholarship as a whole see Wilson 
1983, though he makes little direct reference to grammar itself). This 
work did not take place in a political or cultural vacuum, and these two 
first chapters are intended (o supply a background and a context for the 
appreciation of the Byzantine geammarians, which is offered in the 
chapters that follow. 


_ Byzantine Grammar: the linguistic context 


Chapter 3 


‘The Byzantines took oyer responsibility for grammatical studies from the 
“Ancient World, and this cannot be overemphasized, How far they devel- 
oped original ideas and original methods and ideas in the description 
and teaching of grammar is a matter of controversy. Some would deny 
‘originality in their grammatical thinking and say that it is futile to look 
“for any instances of it (cf. Pauly ~ Wissowa 1916: 1749; and chapter 11, 
‘p.225), but others see some distinct and important developments in 
grammatical theory among some of them, as in the theory of verbal tense 

ind of nominal case in the writings of Maximus Planudes (chapter 11). 
Essentially they did not consider their task primarily as pioneer research 
work, This was in marked contrast to the classical civilization of Greece, 
‘where the whole of intellectual life had followed the preaching of Socrates 
“that one must follow wherever the argument leads, however surprising 
‘or embarrassing, privately or publicly, the answer might turn out to be, 
Bloomfield puts this well (1935: 13): “The Ancient Greeks had the gi 
of wondering at things that other people take for granted”, 

‘The Byzantines were the inheritors, and after 476 the defenders and 
champions of this inheritance of the once unitary Roman imperial system, 
This has been in their general literary culture in the preceding chapter, 
€ommenting on and attempting to clarify what had been written by the 

lassical authors, and preparing study and research aids in the form of 

tual studies, and the like. This was a main 

ature of Byzantine writing; only perhaps in ecclesiastic debate were any 
‘ked divergences expressed from their classical forebears, 

In their grammatical work the grammarians continued the task orig: 

ly taken up after the Macedonian conquests, the Hellenization of the 

tern worl in so far as it fell under their contro! and influence. 

‘Confident in the great value of Greek civilization, the Greek language, 

and the classical literature of Greece, especially of Homer, they produced 

numbers of grammatical textbooks of different kinds to serve the 

sof different pupils. The Byzantine grammarians were first and 

nost teachers; their researches and enquiries were always oriented 

ards teaching and the requirements of teachers, but it docs not 

ily follow (as in Krumbacher 1897: 501) that their contribution 

mmatical theory was negligible, 
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In earlier Hellenistic times the main objective was the Hellenization of 
the non-Greek-speaking populations of the eastern provinces of the uni- 
tary Empire together with the north African litoral, Schools and univer- 
sities had been founded, most notably in Alexandria, and scholars invited 
and encouraged by the goveraments of the Macedonian successor states. 
Their very success modified the purposes of the Byzantines somewhat, 
We hear from the twelfth-century historian Anna Comnena (ef. chapter 7 
pp. 128— 129) of the diversity of the pupils being trught classical Greek 
in her imperial father's school, but it must be the case that still the 
greatest need was felt for the maintenance of Greek literary standards in 
a widely spread community that spoke Greek, but, except for the formal 
usage of the most educated persons, varieties of Greek less and less like 
the Greek of old Athens and of the New Testament, 

Linguistics in Ancient Greece had, broadly, two sources and inspira- 
tions, In the first place came the speculations on the origin, nature, and 
structure of language on the part of rhetoricians and philosophers from 
the sixth century B.C. As far as we can see, this activity was not concerned 
with language teaching or with anything like the applied linguistics of 
modern times, but simply formed part of the restless spirit of enquiry 
that characterized and directed the public and private life of Greek 
and, most notably, of Athens. The history of linguistics in Ancient Greece 
has been recounted in several books, and it need only be briefly sum- 
marized here, 

Socrates is recorded as having devoted one of his Dialogues, the 
Cratylus, as reported by Plato, to general questions about language, and 
the beginnings of the syntactic analysis of sentences are found in other 
works of Plato and in Aristotle's writings; it was Aristotle who first used 

the word pedsis ‘fall’ as a technical grammatical term to refer, as far as 
he was concerned, to all morphological variations in grammatical word 
forms. But grammatical studies reached their systematization from the 
Stoics. Their express view was that, if philosophy is in part the study of 
the human mind then language is an obvious window through which the 
working of the mind can be seen: 1és dé dialektikés theorias smphénas 
doker tofs pleistois apd tort peri phonés endrchesthai topot (to most of the 
Stoics jt seems appropriate to begin the study of dialectic by the part of 
it concerned with speech] (Diogenes Laertius 7.55). In morphology the 
Stoics put nominal case, to which they confined the term ptosis, into 
something like the position it has occupied ever since. They further 
revealed an understanding of the aspectual. as well as the purely temporal, 
sense of the Greek verbal tense forms, which seems generally to have 
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escaped the insights of grammarians of other schools, except in so far as, 
they took over some Stoic terminology (cf, the thoughts of Maximus 
_Planudes, chapter 11). But syntax was the key subject of their investiga~ 
tions, and at least one book specifically on syntax is known to have 
existed, though it is not now extant (Diogenes Laertius 7.190 —192). 
cis unfortunate that most of the carly Stoic work on grammar, from 
the third century B.C, onward, does not survive in its primary sources. 
We have (o rely in the main on reports and summaries of what they were 
discussing and writing from general compilations somewhat in encyclo- 
paedic form by others, most notably Diogenes Latertius in his Lives of 
‘the philosophers. Stoic doctrine and terminology is mentioned in some 
Iter pee bat nol se pst of the central tradition of grammar 
“teaching in Greek and in Latin, and not always wit sl 
Beene always with proper understanding, 
Stoic syntactic theory arose from their more general propositional 
totelian logic was mainly a logic of class inclusion and class 
strong on definitions and taxonomies, and enshrined in the 
llowed tradition of the syllogism, the most fumous one being: “All men 
mortal: Socrates is a man: therefore Socrates is mortal”, The Stoies 
concerned with the sort of valid inferences that sentences of different 
Kinds would convey. A favourite example of this type of logic was "IT it 


“is daytime it is light; but it is daytime, therefore it is light”. (For its use 

some well known fallacies see Diogenes Lacrtius 7.187). The Stoics’ 

sitional logic led them on to examine the forms and implications 
ictive and passive constructions, and the different roles of the no 


ive, as in metamélei Sokrdtéi “Socrates (dative) 
grets". For more detailed discussion and statement of Stoic grammatical 


(19 pein 4 and 5); Frede (1978); Dinneen (1985); and Brekle (1985; 
The main Greek grammatical tradition sprang from quite another 
ures a practical and a didactic one. Hellenization, already refered 10, 
effort to bring Greek as a forvign lingtage and Greek literature as a 
and higher form of literature to the peoples of the former Pet 
Empire, brought under the control and government of the Macedo: 
Mowing Alexander's conquests in the latter half of the fourth century 


' ostensibly in the interest of spreading Greek civilization to oth 
Greeks. 
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‘Among the schools and libraries set up for this purpose the most 
famous were Pergamum and Alexandria, Philosophically Pergamum leant 
towards Stoicism and Alexandria towards Aristotelianism: but Alexandria 
was the main centre of grammatical and literary study and teaching. In 
so far as it drew from Aristotelian philosophy it put its emphasis on 
laxonomy and the systematic division and definition of its subject matter. 
But its orientation was towards classical literature. and iL is no coincidence 
that some of the best known Alexandrian grammarians were also Homeric 
scholars of high standing 

Greek was being widely diffused as the language of culture, education, 
and social advancement, and a version of Athenian (Attic) Greck became 
the basis of the koiné (didlektos), the standard language of the Hellenized 
world, The universal curriculum was Greek literature, beginning with 
Homer. Greek teachers faced linguistically a twofold task, to spread the 
knowledge and the use of Greek in the non-Greek world, and at the same 
time to preserve Greck as far as possible in the accepted standards of 
grammar and correct pronunciation, For the first time the need arose to 
provide orthographic marks in Greek writing for the Greek pitch accents, 
Which ultimately changed into the modern Greek stress accent, and 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, Librarian of Alexandria (c. 257-180), is 
credited with the invention of the three accent marks, grave ("), acute 
(), and circumflex ("), to indicate the tonal structure of each word. 

All these “applied” requirements rested on the availability of teachers 
and teachers’ resources. The first grammar book of Greek of which we 
know was the Téchnd grammauiké [The science of grammar}, assigned to 
Dionysius Thrax. & pupil of Aristarchus of Alexandria and, like him, a 
Homeric scholar as well as a grammarian (c. 100 B.C.). There are prob- 
Jems about the genuineness of the text of this short book (fifteen pages 
in print), which are discussed later (chapter 4). But certainly a book under 
this tile setting out the orthography, phonetics, and morphology of 
classical Greek was published and much used as a model for teachers 
and for later textbooks, notably some grammatical papyti found in Egypt 
(Wouters 1979), By the fourth century A.D. at the latest this book was 
recognized as the standard grammar of Greek, and its system of word 
classes (parts of speech) and their grammatical categories, case, lense, 
etc., was accepted and retained throughout the Byzantine period. Dio- 
nysius was hailed as the authority on word taxonomy (chapter 4). 

Syntax, considered as the arrangement of words (/éxeis) in a sentence 
(J6gos). is mentioned in the Téchné (§ 11), but not further explored. Later 
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(§ 18) simaxis [syntax], the arrangement of words with each other, is 
contrasted with synthesis [composition], the morphological structure of 
individual words; in the manner of ancient and mediaeval grammarians 
the Zéchné idemilies as prothéseis [prepositions] both independent words, 
‘as in peri 10n oikon ‘around the house’ and first elements of morpholog- 
jcally compounded words like perioikos *neighbour’. 

An explicit treatment of syntax in the Alexandrian style had to wait 
until the masterly researches of Apollonius Dyscolus, also of Alexandria 
(second century A.D.). He wrote at great length, discussing the arguments 
for his statements and providing a large number of examples, mostly 
‘drawn from classical literature, especially Homer, Some of his books 
survive, four on syntax in general (Uhlig 1910; English translation House- 
holder 1981), and one each on pronouns, adverbs, and conjunctions 

"(Schneider 1878), Apollonius’s work shows some Stoie influence, but he 
Uses the same word classes and the same grammatical categories as are 
found in the Téchné, though in places with somewhat different definitions, 

d he appears to have accepted the framework of the Téchné as standard 
‘and universally understood. Syntax is presented at the outset of the first 
‘book on Syntax as the arrangement of words in sentences and something 
comparable to the arrangement of grémmata fletters and articulate speech 

ounds] in syllables and words. There are constraints and orderliness in 

‘one as in the other. 

"The massive tomes of Apollonius’s complete works are certainly not 
@ textbook. Their length and their style are much more reminiscent of 
h papers and detailed descriptions of sentence structures. Some 
ecifically syntactic concepts are brought into Greek grammar, notably 
oncord of number and gender and something like immediate constitu- 
(Uhlig 1910: 47.6~— 48.13), and where he shows how a sentence with 
amples of all the word classes, except the conjunction, can be progres 
Sively reduced to just the noun and the verb, to which all the rest of the 
tax of Greek can be referred (Uhlig 1910: 
poloipa ton merén toi logou anigetai prox ten soa rhémat 


Sto be in a particular case, is expressed in a number of quite 
rent words drawn from everyday language, an indication, perhaps, 

Of the still tentative state of syntactic analysis in the Alexandrian mainline 
dition. The following examples of technical adaptation are found: 
alambénetai “is taken along with’ (Uhlig 1910: 332.3), ei ... ept rhéma 
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phéroito fif it is taken ... to a verb] (114.3), (6 gindskei aitiatikén apaitet 
‘gindskei [(seads) requires an accusative] (121.4), hdste ... charizesthai ... 
tén ptésin t6i rhémati [so suits its case to the verb] (121.2—3), 16 eikein 
.. kai 10 hypochirein ... eis dotikén katémtesen [both eikein (yield) and 
hypochOrein (give up) came down to a dative] (427.8—9). 

It seems that Apollonius introduced the specifically syntactic concept 
of transitivity (and its counterpart intransitivity). Transitivity involved a 
construction having two non-coreferential persons or things, represented 
overtly by a noun or & pronoun, or “understood” in the personal inflection 
of the verb (ef. Uhlig 1910: 40.19; 280.6). The words used for transitivity 
were didbasis [passing across] and metdbasis {transference]. The source of 
these terms is clear (395.14): hé enérgeia has pros hypokeimendn ti diabi- 
bazetai, hds 10 temnei [the activity passes over to some entity, as in témnei 
‘he cuts (something). But we see that this syntactic relation is not referred 
to a syntactic element like subject and object (hypokeimenon [entity] is 
not a technical term in Apollonius), but to case forms (413.34): pro- 
phands hé ginoméné enérgeta ek ton eutheién epi ten aitiatikén (Mt is clear 
that the activity proceeds from the nominative to the accusative] (see 
further Luhtala 1991), The descriptive priority of morphology over syntax 
is plain to see; it was to characterize Byzantine grammar throughout its 
course (cf, Priscian in Keil 1859: 213.10 and chapter 5). 

Such was the legacy of Antiquity to the Byzantine grammarians and 
teachers of Greck grammar. While Constantinople was still the nominal 
head of the Roman Empire ("New Rome”), Latin was still the official 
language at the highest level of government, Justinian (Emperor 
527565), who made the inspired but vain attempt to reconquer the 
western half of the Empire, was himself a speaker of Latin, one of the 
last Emperors in this position. But while it remained an official language, 
Latin and Latin literature had (o be learned and taught. Historically this 
was a doomed cause as the separation of the two halves of Christian 
Europe widened and hardened, and after the eighth century little Latin 
was taught or understood in the Fast. But while the systematic teaching 
of Latin persisted, Priscian’s magisterial works provided the Latin teacher 
wilh his resources and his authority, Priscian, a gencration before the 
Emperor Justinian, is best known for his monumental Latin grammar. 
the Institutiones grammaticae, which became the single greatest teacher's 
authority in East and West: in today’s print it runs to more than one 
thousand pages (Keil 1855, 1859). Il is organized into eighteen volumes, 
and the last two volumes are devoted to Latin syntax. Priscian often 
explicitly proclaimed his dependence on the Greek syntax of Apollonius. 
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whom he describes as maximus auctor artis grammaticae (the greatest 
‘authority on the science of grammar] (Keil 1855: 548,6—7). In addition 
to the Institutiones Priscian wrote more immediately didactic books of 
shorter compass, Praeexercitamina [First stages] (Keil 1859: 430-440), 
Institutio de nomine et verbo [Rules for the noun and the verb] 443 456), 
‘and the Partitiones [Analyses] (459515) 

The full corpus of Apollonius’s works will have been available to hit 
and other Greek grammarians, of whom we know little but their names, 
also formed part of the legacy of Antiquity, Bul we are justified in 
assuming that the three major authoritative texts for the Byzantine 
grammarians were the Zéchné in its final form, the complete works of 
Apollonius, and Priscian’s dnstituriones and Institutio. As Byzantine 
knowledge of Latin declined except among the most highly educated 
until closer western contacts just prior to the Italian Renaissance, Priscian 
‘became less directly accessible; but among a few others Maximus Planudes 


"(¢. 1260-1310) appears to have derived his book On Syntax more directly 


from Priscian than from Apollonius (see further chapter 11). 

In fact, for rather different reasons Priscian had a wider influence in 
the West, once his work was fully known, Some hundreds of manuscripts 
‘of the Jnstitutiones were copied, and with the much briefer grammar of 
Donatus (fourth century), these two grammarians became in Helen Wad- 
dell’s words (Waddell 1926; xxix) “the schoolmasters of Europe", In a 
Subsequent and separate development that lies outside the purview of 
‘this book, Priscian provided the formal grammatical basis for the phil- 
‘osophical speculative grammarians, the Modistae, of the later scholastic 

riod of the Middle Ages in western Europe. 

Apart from the very brief Zéchné. the Byzantines did not have to hand 

teacher's manual for Greek grammar as. a whole comparable to the Ars 
Brammatica of Donatus and the Institutiones of Priscian. Such books had 
be designed and written by the Byzantines themselves. A considerable 
imber of such works are known, and several grammar books survive 
have been subsequently edited and printed (Krumbacher 189 
9593), Conformably with the Byzantine culture the linguistic scholars 
s¢ work we are considering, like other scholars in that culture, often 
ield offices in both political and ecclesiastical circles, and some wrote 
tises on ecclesiastical and doctrinal questions. 
_ Within their constraints and their perceived objectives several different 
and styles of grammar writing are apparent. Some were elementary 
| wholly didactic, with little attempt at explanation and theoretical 
fication of the information given. Such were the Kandnes [Rules] of 
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‘Theodosius (chapter 6) and, of course, the Téchné itself, one of the 
foundations of Byzantine grammar teaching (chapter 4). This style of 
grammar concentrated its attention on the correct morphological forms 
of inflected words, and their correct accentuation. They might be in part 
set in catechistic question and answer format and grouped into summary 
pieces, as seen in the Schéde [Lessons] (chapter 7), all for ease of mem- 
orization by pupils and ease of presentation by teachers. Rather more 
theorizing and attempted explanation of rules is seen in the extensive and 
multiple commentaties on the Téchné and on the Kandnes. 

In their style of writing some grammar books could be austere and 
rather arid, while others display a heartening personal dedication to a 
favourite pupil, looked on as a son (ef, John Glykys, chapter 10), or a 
certain light, almost colloquial, style (cf. Gregory, chapter 9). 

It is the case that specific manuals of syntax, published under that 
{itle, were a Byzantine creation as far as the mainline tradition is con- 
cerned; the coverage of the terms “syntax” and “grammar”, however, 
varied as book titles. Grammar might mean no more than morphology 
and phonology, with the Téehné and the grammar of Chrysoloras 
(chapters 4, 12); and syntax often included at least a minimal account of 
the morphology on which all syntax, sensu stricto, was based and ordered, 

Some writers set out to follow Priscian in a comprehensive grammar, 
though none is known to to have written at such length as he did. Those 
who sought o theorize and discover general principles underlying their 
data tried to explain specific semantic features of the grammatical cate- 
gories, in particular nominal case and verbal tense, instead of just listin 
typical individual meanings and uses. Case and tense, being the original 
criteria for the primary division between nouns and verbs, received most 
attention. All grammarians at least displayed the various uses of ease 
forms in relation to prepositions and verbs, especially those constructing 
with more than one case differentially. Some confusion of the case syntax 
established in the classical authors was a characteristic feature of By- 
vanitine usage, leading ultimately (o the reduced case system of Modern 
Greek, and therefore the compilition of the case meanings in classical 
literature was accorded particular attention 

Maximus Planudes (chapter 11) and Theodore of Gaza (chapter 12), 
among some others, made efforts to abstract a basic theory of case and 
tense semantics underlying the multifarious actual usages of the case and 
tense forms themselves; and at least one grammarian, John Glykys 
(chapter 10), looked for a general theory of the origin and purpose of 
human language, within, of course. the accepted context of Biblical 
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authority. The excepts from some of these grammarians are intended to 
give a fair picture of the styles of grammar writing. 

A typical “table of contents” of an intended full-scale grammar would 
‘set out the following range of subjects, afver some preliminary treatment 
of orthography, accentuation, syllable structure, and the like: 


‘The eight word classes and their subclassifications (eidé). 

‘The sentence and the word as the upper and lower limits of gram- 
matical structure. 

The five cases and their meanings. 

‘The tenses, voices, and moods of verbs. 

‘Noun and verb as the minimal sentence structure, but with mention 
of the nominative pronoun “understood” in the personal inflec- 
tions of verbs. 

The special syntactic and inflectional position of the participle, 

The preposed (definite) article and the postposed article (relative 
pronoun). 

Pronouns. 

Prepositions and the cases that each governed, 

Adverbs. 

Conjunctions 


Pi 
All this was illustrated and exemplified with numerous quotations, and 
it is agreeable to see their contrast with later western grammasians in 
“their drawing on illustrative material from classical (pagan) texts and 

Christian literature side by side, and often in the same paragraph, Je 
‘me's lament that he would be accused of being a Ciceronian, not a 
32), does not seem lo have found a Byzantine 

0, at least not among linguistic circles. 

Compilations of this sort, whether comprehensive or partial, and 
iether long or short, provided the means whereby pupils who already 
ske and knew some sort of Greek Umgangssprache could understand 
ical and Biblical authors and themselves compose sentences in correct 
fammatical form. The two sorts of faults inherent in the spoken and in 


1 of the written Greek of the time were solecisms, mistakes of sentence 
wrong concords, incomplete constructions, anacoloutha, and the 
and barbarisms, morphological and phonetic mistakes in the written 
spoken forms of individual words, including incorrect graphic and 
munced accentuation. The use of these two terms for the two types 
‘grammatical fault had been known for long and persisted through the 


syzantine age (cf. Hilgard 1901; 446.35—449.28); the putative derivation 
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of soloikismés “solecism’ [rom the type of mistakes made by Greek 
speakers in the remote and isolated town of Soloi in Cilicia, is briefly 
mentioned by one commentator (Ublig 1910: 273.10—274.1). The gram- 
marians sometimes pushed further into grammatical theory, as Maximus 
Planudes did in particular, but the correction and prevention of errors 
were their prime concern, and this concern shaped the content and the 
form of their grammar books. 

One must note that historically Greek syntax in the Alexandrian and 
therefore in the following Byzantine tradition had sprung from an already 
agreed and established phonology and morphology. This was more than 
ahistorical order (ef, Donnet 1967 a). Methodologically, syntax was stated 
and worked out in terms of words, already identified and classified, and 
in terms of grammatical categories, in today’s usage both inflectional and 
(synchronically) derivational, that arose from the morphology and the 
lexical meanings of words as isolable units, Ancient Greek grammar was 
word-based; the word, not an element comparable to the morpheme, was 
the universal minimal foundation of grammatical description. Syntax was 
therefore based on words and depended on the classes of words and their 
categories that had been in place in the Téchné (section 11), wherein 
symlax rates no more than a bare mention, For this reason syntax was 
not, and could not be, an autonomous level within grammar, still less a 
level hierarchically superior to morphology in the way that today’s 
generative grammarians envisage it. 

‘This unilateral dependence of syntax on a prior set of morphological 
classes and categories persisted through the Byzantine period, with the 
consequence that the Greek grammarians did not envisage syntactic 
components like subject and object, dependence, determination, and 
others, such as were developed by western grammarians, more especially 
by the speculative grammarians, the Modistae, of the late Middle Ages. 
‘This is summed up by Donnet’s statement (1980 a: 38) that the Byzantines 
cultivated “Ia syntaxe du mot au détriment de la grammaire de fonction” 
(on western notions of dependeney ef. Percival 1990). 

Certainly Plato's logou méré [‘parts of speech’ or “parts of a sentence’) 
could refer to syntactic constituents of indefinite length, but, despite the 
Latin translation partes orationis and hence the traditional title in modern 
grammatical terminology, as the system developed they came to be 
regarded as classes of words, defined on morphological and semantic 
grounds: only the conjunction was identified by its specifically syntactic 
role of conjoining words, phrases, or clauses (c.g. Téchné section 20) 
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‘The later concern expressed by Apollonius and others for the minimal 
requirement of a noun (or a pronoun) together with a third person verb 
form to complete a sentenee was a pragmatic not a syntactic requirement, 
In a “pro-drop” language like Greek a single third person verb form is 
‘as grammaticaly acceptable as a first or second person form. The question 
“Who is walking, writing, etc.?” is a pragmatic one, and where this is 
known from the context a single word such as hadizei, graphet is entirely 
acceptable in a way that a corresponding English one word sentence 
walks, *writes, ete. cannot be. Apollonius makes this quite clear (Uhlig 
1910: 169.110): 


TAvaykn| HEVtOL Kau tois tpitors xpoodnorg kpoceivar # abt 
tic divtovopiac i 1a dv0" Gv xapahappivern, hive te dvopura, 
ody Evexev atmacmg, énci RGMV Rapupictata H sila, 422" Ob8E 
Evexa rpocdmov (vocitar yap S11 tpizov), GAA’ Event ye tod ju 
doptoboda0at, tixeipa ye Svta va tpira xpbowna jug enupKettat 
wvtdEct tod prpwatoc Kui cagis Str pla RELIC Kat’ axcipay 
Keévn ddpratov npdawnoy imayopoiur, rig MOKA THIg BiavoLUs 
Apexonivns. odour 51) Hpiapivov xpoodnoy nupactarvai dva- 
pains xapatievrat tois pijpaaty, va éx cig abrGy Rupublovn 
Reprypagneat i} a6protos Evora tov pnitov. ypmper yap 8c: 7 
oiit05, ixcivos, aiitos, 
[With third person verb forms it is necessary to have either the 
pronouns themselves present or what they replace, i.e, one of the 
nouns; this is not in order to mark the case, since the nominative 
is already implicit, and not for marking the person (for we know it 
is 4 third person form), but for the sake of avoiding opacity, An 
“unlimited number of third person words can be constructed with a 
“single verb, and it is clear that a single lexical word to which an 
“infinite set can be applied does not suggest a definite third person 
Teference, so that the mind has to turn in many directions. So 
Pronouns that can refer to specific personal entities are necessa 
Supplied with the verbs, in order that in this way the indefinite 
eference of the verbs themselves may be circumscribed, Thus this 
“man here, this man, that man, he himself, is writing.| 


Aspect of sentence structure is taken up and discussed by the 
ilines, as we see in the work of Syncellus (chapter 8) and Gregory 
Corinth (chapter 9). ees 
here it may be noticed in the works of Apollonius, Syncellus, 
Gregory that a single syntactic construction should be stated and 
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restated with reference to different inflectional paradigms, though these 
may be irrelevant to the specific relation being discussed. Apollonius, for 
‘example, finds it necessary to point out (Uhlig 1910: 432.7—13) that the 
case governed by a verb remains the same for cach mood, tense, and 
person (Donnet 1967: 40—41). This same sort of redundant information 
ks given by Gregory (Donnet 1967b; 193), who adds that the gender of 
4 noun in no way affects its case syntax. When Syncellus deals with the 
concord of gender ancl case (Donnet 1982: 171-223), he does so not as 
part of the syntax of noun-adjectives (in the Greek sense) with their head 
houns, but within the syntactically irrelevant subclassification of nouns 
and pronouns on the lines of the 7éciné, in which, of course, syntax was 
not treated to more than a mention. 

‘This whole topic is discussed fully in Donnet (1967 ;1980.a), where 
he regrets the “fragmentation” of grammar (1967 a: 41), and the fact that 
Greek Antiquity and the Byzantine Age never achieved a properly inde~ 
pendent theory of syntax, though Theodore of Gaza, at the end of the 
‘Age, has been credited with progress in that direction (Donnet 1980 a: 
4142), This is fair criticism, but equally one must not deny the value 
of the syntactic work done by Apollonius and the Byzantines even within 
their morphological contraints, The germ of immediate constituency and 
therefore of formal tree analysis set forth by Apollonius have already 
been noticed, as well as the distinction of transitive and intransitive verbs, 
in which Householder (1981: 4—17) discerns the beginnings of the much 
later concept of deep structure in a generative grammar. Though an 
explicit theory of government was only emerging under a variety of new 
technical terms, the fact remains that this aspect of syntactic relationship 
‘was quite surely emerging. But what the later Latin scholastic grammar- 
jans achieved was a syntax independent of both morphological priority 
and dependence on subject-predicate logie. Aristotle's hypokeimenon {(log- 
ical) subject] was a technical {erm in his logic. But this same word is used 
quite frequently by Apollonius, sometimes contingently referring to what 
jg in fact both a logical and a syntactic subject, but it is also specifically 
assigned to the syntactic object noun in reference to transitivity (Uhlig 
1910: 395.14); hé enérgeia hos pros hypokeimendn ti diabibiizetai (the 
aclivity passes over to some entity] (cf. further references to this term in 
Schneider 1910; 276-277, s.v. hypokeimenon), The Byzantines continue 
this vague and only partially technical term (Hilgard 1894: 105.29— 30): 
hypokeimena kalotisin hoi grammatikoi ta onta kai hyparchonta [gram- 
marians use hypokeimena to refer lo entities and existents}, and from the 


“explained this difference in terms of active and passive syntax, i 
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example immediately following, “stone”, ‘wood’, ‘man’ 
Hehat is meant is simply what nouns cin designate. 
_Apollonius’s use of diibasiv and metibasis and 
bazesthai and metabibizesthai to signify the Semi we ae 
five verbs and the accusative case of their objects has an interestin 
consequence. The literal meaning of these verbs, “being enrred ucross' 
conformable with the sense of “motion to” in the semantic field of this 
case. It is in this way further compatible with the later Byzantine term 
ekpompé [sending out] for the transitive construction in general, involvin, 
BF cocess or activity peocccding out of tho agent (nominative) to some 
thing or somebody outside (cf. chapter 8). It may, therefore, be seen as 
preparing the way for the more fully localist case theory of Maximus 
Planudes, in which motion from, place at, and motion to are made th 
basis of the meanings of the three oblique cases (chapter 11), ; 
A feature of Greek case syntax is that verbs of s 
‘sight regularly construct 


is plain that 


nsation other than 
th the seni such as hépfomai ‘touch’, 

i sm etiomai ‘taste’, but that verbs Ii 
horé and blépa “see, look at’ tke the accusative case sae paleaiie 
way that the verb philé ‘to love someone’ rationally takes ihe 
Br atts, while he verb er ‘to be overcome with pesitonnielare ie 
Beet since the lover in this situation is no longer in rational 
rol of his own fecings, and i more ina passive condition. In sensation 
erally the peresver is being affected by external evens, but sight i 
B Iarreaching and so “the most active of the senses” (At ge mbn ok 
Batra dithess energestté extn kl epi pléon diabtuzoméué (Unig 

ae 

2 ans, cr, explain the same data rather differ 
pe beret [sending out] in verbs of seeing, which one 
es esate only, and eispompé [introduction from outside} in 
ec etbs of perception, which may take the genitive as well as the 
. Syncellus, for example, writes (Donnet 1982: 255; ef. 1980 b): 


age ctotnewy AapPavoueva, npc axohw, yeiorv. daypnow, 
| a ae kai mpoc aizianixiy dove Gov 
Tear? oe, Soppaivonai cov kal Sagpaivoyat oe, yout cov 
| ai 9 aioBdvouat Spolay obveagty Eyer. Ta pévtor 

Ba meee 205s nse dinatmy ouysioseral. oiov: PAéxo 
oe, Exetbi af Aha atodocic nar’ cionouniy vivovea, 

Gv Bxrds cig tabtag xipmovat, Kai obtws Evepyoiv- 
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cat, tit 8 tig Spars Kus” ExRopRIY dg 6 noINTis ByhoT ODBE 
tor dEvratov KuoAATC ExBépKerat dooe. 


[Verbs of perception, that is, hearing, tasting, and smelling, construct 
with the genitive as well as with the accusative: I hear you" (xenitive 
and accusative), “I smell you" (genitive and accusative), “I taste you" 
(genitive and accusative); and the verb ‘perceive’ follows the same 
type of syntax. But verbs of seeing construct with the accusative 
only. as in “T Took at you’ (accusative), or ‘I see you" (accusative) 
This is because the other senses involve an introduction of something 
from outside, i.e. they operate by sending their sensations from 
external circumstances. But sight involves sending something out 
from oneself, as the poct says (Homer, Miad 23.477): “Your two 
eyes do not shine forth brightly from your head”.| 


Much later, Constantine Lascaris sets out the same explanation (1608: 
8h: 


si bi Tie Spdorws pdva ainacixh, Spd, Pino, oxord, elbov. 
kati: piv tov bewwdy ‘Anodkdvioy, ai dur aiaOiioets Kat’ aio 
owmiy ywopevar, tovriotiv &x tod éxtds eis Emvrais KapPavon- 
aut, dvepyonaty. # St Spaaic Kat’ ExnopRiy, Tootéatiy do" Eaveie 
Ye Spadpeva why évépyecay Roper. 


[Only the verbs of seeing, ‘see’, ‘look’, “behold”, ‘saw” (a past tense 
form) take the accusative. According (o the insightful Apotlon’ 
the other senses operate by reception from outside, taking their 
experiences from without; but sight operates by sending out, that 
is to say by sending its force into what is seen.] 


Not all grammarians took this tine, Glykys (chapter 10) determined to 
find partiality the basic meaning of the genitive case contrasts akorio 
shear’ with the genitive for casual hearing and the accusative for whole- 
hearted attention. This is less satisfactory, and it is scarcely borne out by 
the usages of classical Greek. 

Priscian had to take a different track. In Latin all verbs of sensation 
and perception construct with the accusative case. Recognizing the fun- 
damental passivity of sensation, he nevertheless declared that grammal- 
ically considering these verbs engaged formally in the same constructions 
as other transitive verbs and must be so treated (Keil 1855: 373.15— 25). 

Apollonius was not a localist theoretician, but in his account of the 
Greek verbs of sensation he can be ‘recognized as the precursor of the 
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later partial localism of ekpompé and eispompé and the more 
localist case theory of Maximus Planudes (cf. chapter SUA ats 
Greeks, the scholastic grammarians used the separate terms suppositum 
and appositum to signify syntactic subject and object, distinct from th 
ee logical terms subjectian and praedicatum. : r 
q must, however, remember that the scholastic grammarians were 
eculative philosophers of language. They very properly looked hee 
If-consistent theory of grammar and of syntax within grammar, The: 
were teachers of linguistics, not of a language. Students came to th it 
ectures and read their texts already trained and drilled in Latin, work 
to schoolmasters and rather downgraded by some speculative gram- 
rians. Thomas of Erfurt’s Grammatica speculativa (Bursill-Hall 1972) 
uld have been of no great help to a student of the Latin language any 
‘more than, for example, Chomsky's Aspects of the theory of syntax to a 
dlent learning English. The Byzantine grammarians never forgot that 
By were firstly teachers, writing for teachers and their pupils, In so 
Wt, some of them at least contributed to grammatical theory, as the 
lowing chapters are intended to show. They kept alive the system 
ching and learning of Greek in their own generations, and in the end 
aa teacl rs and the resources for the teaching of Greek in 
isance taly. This was the main part of their scholarly act 
d likewise a major part of our European cultural heritage, 


Chapter 4 
The Téchné Grammatiké: 


the foundations 


The first text presented in this book does not originally come from the 
Byzantine period, but its claim for inclusion rests on its place as a prime 
source for all the main tradition of grammatical studies in both the Greck 
id Latin worlds of later antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
The Téchn? in the form in which we have itis a short and very concise 

‘compilation, in essence a descriptive taxonomy of classical Greek pho- 
ogy and morphology. Its very conciseness argues for the general 

‘acceptance of what it sets out, and the phonology, word classification, 
nd grammitical categories, and the contextualization given in the book- 

are those that in all major respects constitute the standard grammar 

‘of classical Greek, 

The definitions and the terminology as well as the grammatical de- 
iptions themselves, except for a few differences in wording, formed the 
is of Apollonius Dyscolus’s works on syntax (¢, 200 A,D,), and thus 

iscian’s magisterial Institutiones grammaticae (c. 00 A.D.), since he 
iberately and explicitly modelled his Latin grammar on the works of 
Mlonius, his “maximus auctor” (e.g. Keil 1855: 548.6). The continu- 
ion of this tradition in western Europe through such shorter grammars 
tS Donatus’s Ars grammatica (fourth century A.D.) and later of Priscian 
iself lies outside this survey. But its acceptance as a basic teaching 
ok in the Greck East is manifested by the amount of annotation 
explanation accorded to it by the various scholiasts or commentators. 
can get some idea of the weight laid on this work by comparing 
he fourteen and a half printed pages that it takes up in Bekker's edition 
1816: 629-643) with the writings of the scholiasts on the Téchné, 
upying no less than 326 pages, though admittedly with some almost 
for-word repetitions (647—972); there is a later edition of the text 
comments in Uhlig (1883) and Hilgard (1901), a French trans- 
On in Lallot’s edition of the text (1985), and an English translation 
ailable of the Téché in ‘Taylor (1987: 169—189), Some excerpts ftom 
‘Scholiasts’ commentaries are given in this book, to provide a picture 
this body of Byzantine scholarship. which played an important role in 
‘and in higher education and was mainly centred on the University 
Constantinople, up to the end of the Empire. 
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‘The history of the text of the Téchné itself is controversial. It has 
traditionally been ascribed to an Alexandrian teacher, Dionysius Thrax, 
a1 pupil of Aristarchus, the Homeric and grammatical scholar, who may 
‘wall have been responsible for much of the description of Greek grammar 
expounded in the Téchné. Dionysius was born about 166 B.C., and he 
taught in Alexandria and in Rhodes; we have independent 
his life, and the first section of the Téchné as we have it, wherein the 
contextualization and the content of grammatical studies are set out, may 
be definitely regarded as genuine, as passages from it are taken by Varro, 
younger contemporary in Rome, and by Sextus Empiricus (second 
century A.D,), who mentioned him by name (Adversus mathematicos 1.57: 
¢f, Dionysius’s definition of grammar: “Grammar is empirical knowledge 
fof the general usage of poets and prose writers”, and Varro’s definition 
(Funaioli 1907: 265); Ars grammatica seientia est corum quae a poetis 
historiets oratoribusiue dicuntur ex parte maiore (Grammar is knowledge 
of what in general is said by poets, historians, and orators). 

However, the rest of the Téchné presents some difficulties as regards 
the present text, While « majority of scholars have, broadly. accepted it 
tis the work of Dionysius, serious doubts have also been expressed both 
in Antiquity and in modern times, In the first place the bulk of the text, 
though not inconsistent with the first section, does not deal or even 
mention again all of the topics listed as the six “parts” of grammar. 
Besides this, « main problem is that in some places where Apollonivs 
refers by name to Dionysius he does not appear to be using the same 
teat that we now have. This was noticed by some of the scholiasts, and 
among the points they raised was the separation of proper nouns (076 
mata) and common nouns (prostgériai) as different classes and the uniting 
or the article and the pronoun under one class, both of which were and 
‘ed Stoic doctrine; and it was said that the grammarian Tryphon, 
period, was the first to bring the two classes 
Sf noun together (Hilgard 1901: 124.714; 356.16—23), and that Apol- 
onius quoted a different definition of the verb from that which appear 
in the Téchné (ilgard 1901: 161.2— 8). Aristotle had ascribed two major 
features to the verb, that it consignified time and that it was the formal 
exposition of a predicate (De interpretatione 3: rhéma dé esti 16 prossé- 
mainon chrénon ... kai éstin avi t6n kath’ hetérou legomenon sémeion). 0 
the Téchné it is the former feature that is given as part of the definition 
Uf the verb and its predicational function is not mentioned, But Apol- 
Tonius is said to have quoted Dionysius’s definition in a work no longer 
extant gs lexis kalégéréma sémainousa [a word designating a predicate}. 
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ie. the second part of Aristotle's definition, which was also Stoic doctrine 
ss Does Lacrtius 7.38), Also, according to Priscian (Keil 
: $48.4—7) it was Tryphon (late first century B.C.) who separated 
the participle from the verb, as is done in the Téchné. It was therefore 
argued by some that another Dionysius was the author of the present 
Bett te he (Higard 1901: 128.7— 14; 16031 ~161.2) oe 
\gainst these objections we may observe that they were rai 
some commentators (124.78: thélousin otin tines Se 
Thraiks 10 parin singramma {some wish to say that the compilation that 
we have is not genuinely the work of Thrax}, and that Dionysius Thrax 
jas been firmly designated as the one who prescribed the eight word 
of « Dionysios, é 
7 toii logou didaxas hémés), and that in general the pelts 
scribed to Dionysius Thrax, implying that the counterevidence was based 


‘There the matter rested until the nineteenth century. In this period 
nd subsequently most scholars have accepted the genuineness of the 
mee text (Lersch 1840; Schmidt 1852—1853; Steinthal 1890— 

Br; Pauly—Wissowa 1893— 1972; Traglia 1956; Pecorell 1962), But 

jor came into consideration in the second half of the present 
tury, the study of a number of grammatical papyri in Egypt, written 


‘in Greek, On the evidence of these Di Benedetto (1958-1959; 1973) 


feasserted the “spurious” state of the bulk of the Téchné, ar 
asa later compilation, perhaps of the third ot fourth Patios ae 
ee ests name had been attached. In particular more Stoic 
es were assigned to what Dionysius may have writen and taught 
Brammar than thos tha formed the mainline tation of Apollonius 
an and he Byzantine Greek grammarians, and than the western 
of Latin gemma. Di Benedeto's arguments ware largely ac 
by Pinborg (1975) and more recently by Tislor (1987), though 
having examined all he grammatical papys in Helenized Fay 
in 1979, makes the important judgment that at east by the fist 
3 ALD. there was widespread teaching of Greek grammar based on 
als very much on the fines of the 7éiné, sometimes apparenly 
# Paris of it word by word, though also making small individual 
zen pois sures that, whoever may have have been the author of 
a x "8 very much like it was available and widely used by 
Sid ofthe firs century BC. The evidence of the data cannot yet be 
ive. Discrepancies between quotations and references can alw: 
away as errors or inaccuracies, but the more numerous and 
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serious they are, the less plausible such “explanations” become. Perhaps 
we may look at the version that we have of the Téchné as the final and 
canonical “edition” of an original textbook written by Dionysius which 
had passed through various alterations in the Tight of theoretical and 
echnical revisions, while retaining the name of the original author as a 
mark of its prestigious origin, For a suggestion that this final “edition” 
only became known and used in the Latin world around 300 A.D. see 
Law (1990). 

‘What is more important for present purposes is that, whatever its 
editorial history may have been, the Téchné in its present form, with its 
extensive commentaries, was the foundation and a major authority for 
teaching and researching the Greek language and its grammar in the 
Byzantine Empire. Raising our sights further ahead and more widely we 
may take note of the tribute paid by Forbes (1933; 112): “There is scarcely 
‘1 textbook on English grammar that does not display evidence of its debt 
to Dionysius Phrax*. 

Tn the texts that follow the section numbers are those used in Ublig 
(1883: 3-101). 


2. epi ypcquparur'ys 

Tappan dou cuneipia Gv napa xomneais we Kai ouyYpAMED- 
aw ts tri tO modi Meyonivew. Mépn 88 abtiis etaiv GE nporov 
dwayvioats EvepiBiig Kae Kpoawdia, Satepov Ei MaLs, wen 
rig ivundipzovtac ROINTUKODS tpOKoUs, tpitoV yoo xe Kai 
iotopiay mpozepog dnddoaig, tétuptov trpodoyias ebpems, 
niyintov avahoyiag Exhoviands, Extov Kpiots nornpdton, O Bi, 
kaMatov dor naveov tov év eh tezvN. 


[1, On grammar, 

‘Grammar is empirical knowledge of the general usage of poets and 
prose writers. It has six divisions: first, expert reading with due 
regard lo prosodic features; second, explanation of the literary 
expressions found in the texts; third, the provision of notes on 
particular words and on the subject matter; fourth, the discovery 
of etymologies; fifth, the working out of grammatical regulariti 
sixth, the critical appreciation of literature, which is the finest part 
of all that the science embraces.] 


Commentary 


‘Yhis section is historically perhaps the most important section in the 
Téchna As has been argued above, it is almost certainly the work of 
Dionysius, whatever the status of the rest of the text, 
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It sets out definitively the general setting of linguistic studies in the 
Hellenistic world, namely as a propaedcutic to the critical appreciation 
of classical Greek literature, and the teaching and learning of Greek for 
those speaking other languages or non-standard Greck dialects. Homer 
stood to Greek literature rather as Shakespeare does to English literature 
‘today, and he is freely quoted and cited in the text, Though the grammar 
of the Homeric poems differs from fifth-century Attic (Athenian) Greek 
at least as much as Shakespeare's English does from modern standard 

lish, no specific Homeric forms are given in the Téchné, except in the 

“quotations, 

The ‘six divisions’ of grammar cover much more thait even the widest 
ierpretation of grammar today. The whole section reads like a general 

‘syllabus for the elementary study of Greek literature. One scholiast rightly 


nation and so a redefinition of grammar as a philosophical theo- 
al subject, not primarily concerned with language teaching or with 
ical literature. In the East the Dionysian conception of grammar 
ally endured, and it was well suited to the renewed study of Greek 
Eee of literature and education in the Renaissance in western 
The definition of grammar as “empirical knowledge” reflects an earlier 
wwersy to which the scholiasts draw attention, most fully in the 
ing quotation (Hilyard 1901: 166.25 ~ 30): 


“Eusripiay cindy equvtice tay cézvnv suneipiac yap baci 

RPA i, is sal dinsoueodeAcyoney tavaods weds tien 
Sou tas Pepansiac toic mésyoust mpooiyovtas’ bei wiv yep 
epaxcicw ody sé tow tO gépjtuKoy mpoc TO EAKOS, éxiotaytat 
86 uc Eporro rivoc Evexa mpoe rir vd nADOS EmrenBeieng E71, 
Opooaw. “H 8% ypaypacich névru werd AGyOU xa THig Beavers 


calling it “empirical knowledge” he downgraded the science; 
itical knowledge is routine practice without underlying princi- 
Just as we use the erm “empiricals” to refer to those doctors 
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who give treatments (o their patients without a principle. They 
know that a particular drug may treat a particular lesion; but if 
someone asks why it is expedient for this condition, they are non- 
plussed. But grammar frames all its rules in a principled manner 
and in aecordance with the necessary regularity of patterning.) 


All this was one aspeet of the difference in attitude most notably taken 
by the Stoies and the Alexandrian literary grammarians. The Stoics saw 
grammar and linguistics in general as part of philosophy or dialectic and 
As a key to understanding something of the working of the human brain 
or mind (ef, Diogenes Laertius 7.55). In Antiquity, as in later times, 
linguistics was envisaged either as part of philosophical (or psychological) 
studies or as a practical discipline for language teaching and for the study 
of literature, Clearly, textual studies are more directly based on the 
empirical observation of literary, or of conversational, practice. Alexan- 
dria was predominantly literary and therefore empiricist in this respect. 
Those who felt that grammar was being downgraded in this definition 
could recall Plato's distinction between téchné as principled (logon 
échousa) ancl empeiria as dlogos [unprincipled] (Gorgias 465 a). In Hilgard 
(1901: 112.34 —113.7) a scholiast lists four grades of intellectual achieve- 
ment in ascending order: peira [skill], empeiria [empirical knowledge}, 
téchne [science], and epistémé [infallible understanding}, geometry and in 
the context of the time astronomy being given as examples of epistéme. 
fe this controversy, the requirements of Hellenistic,” Roman, 
subsequently Byzantine education ensured that literary empiricism be- 
came and remained the stundard “paradigm” of linguistics (ef. Kuhn 
1962: 10). 

Skill in reading aloud, in recitation, particularly of poetry, is empha- 
sized, IL is « moot point whether silent reading was an extensive accom- 
plishment in antiquity, but obviously there was much more reading aloucl 
than in our own day, Prosodic features included pitch and length, these 
two being given separate sections. ‘The Greek accent was primarily one 
of pitch, though probably some differences of stress were involved (cf. 
Allen 1974: chapter 6). While the Téchné goes no further, some comments 
by the scholiasts indicate that prasdidia as a (echnical term could be 
extended to cover some features that are included under the heading of 
prosody in modern prosodic phonology: aspiration (“breathings”). punc- 
tuation, and word juncture. Differential pitch was marked by the accents. 
a device invented by the Alexandrian grammarian Aristophanes (c, 200 
BC). 
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‘The two “breathings” (pnedmata) were dasy |rough| and_psilén 
[smooth], aspirated and unaspirated respectively. Words beginning with 
a vowel could be minimally distinguished by this feature, for example 
dra “time’ and dra ‘care’. Both such words were phonologically vowel- 
initial words in Greck, as far as concerned the facultative elision of 
ceding vowels and the addition of -n to some yowel-final words (c.g. 
t] is’). Punctuation was a written indication of pauses in utter- 

ut the scholiasts treated word junctures under the same head 
ions). These latter features were such as to distinguish 

ai Naxios “he is a Naxian’ from estin @xios ‘he is worthy’. We can only 
ulate what was the phonetic nature of the distinction, whether it was 
ilar to the differences between English « notion and am ocean; it can 
dly have involved an actual pause in normal speech, Some of the 
jliasts refer to these junctural prosodies as not properly (kyriis) so 


it (hence parhé) in discourse (cf. Hil 
)2.26~28), 
‘The gldssai [literary expressions}, requiring explanation, are regarded 
esti 
ictaphrazoméné eis ten hémetéran didlekton (a literary expres 
is an unfamiliar Word translated into our dialect] (Hilgard 1901 
0-11). 

Etymologiai [etymologies] must be understood in the ancient sense of 
the word rather than in its modern, essentially historical, meaning, Fity- 
Mology was an attempt to discover the true meaning of a word by 
‘unfolding” it. This amounted to drawing it from a sequence of other 

posedly more primitive words: eiymologia estin hé andptyxis tin Wbxeon 

hes 16 aléthes saphénizetai {etymology is the unfolding of words, by 
ing may be made clear} (Hilgard 1901 
~24), The explanation of rhapsddia in section 5 is an examp! 

Analogias eklogismds [the working out of grammatical regularities] 

much like our current “capturing generalizations”. 1 also reflects 
earlier controversy between analogists, who insisted on the basic 
ty of languages, and the anomalists, who challenged such a view 


the grounds of paradigmatic irregularities, in which Greek abounded, 
of semantic and formal discrepancies such as plural nouns for single 


ies (Athénai (plural) ‘Athens’) and incongruous genders like paidion 
tuter) ‘child’. Varro (first century B.C.) discusses this whole controversy 
tength in relation to both Greek and Latin (De lingua Latina, books 
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8 and 9), One by-product of the search for regularities was the set of 
kanénes, lists of total verbal inflexions, whether or not some of them 
were attested in actual texts, which became a part of later Alexandrian 
and Byzantine teaching (chapter 6, pp. 111-112). 

Interestingly one scholiast distinguished analogia, the province of 
grammar, and lexical suitability, the province of what today we would 
call semantics and pragmatics: 


“Avahoyia Rivera # TGV Spoioy nupdBems ... 8x” fis ovviotavrat 
of Kavives TOY ypayparixdy, Soncp Ste Lytoduey, tivos éveKeV 
§ “Ounpos soi ‘Opmjpov Kui 4 gidos tod OlLoU, t6 ihos dé tod 
PéXoug’ dxpipHs obv Sythous cbpov civar tov KavdvE TOLOdTOY, 
dn ndvea w cig 05 Apoevixt kai OndoKd eis OU motel tiv yevuy, 
olov AMEguvépos ‘ALe&dvépov, KakOs Kahod, Raplévos RupVEvOU, 
tipmeAog dynéthov, Laos Laqwov, ta dé odBérepa cig OF youu 
lg O0G noueT THY yeVIETY, olov HEpos wépons, SEos GEOVs, bps, 
Spovg obtag obv kai PADS PéAOvs. “Eni maveav ody Tv SvOH- 
dtov Kui TOV Put Kai TV G.LeV pépeY Tob Rdyou AKpIBOs 
Erodvees Kui rd Spore toIs dpolors apanWEpevor tods Kavovas 
dspards dxoparvope0a. 


[Analogy means the setting of like forms by like forms, ... and by 
its means the paradigms of the grammarians are put together, as 
when we seek (o know why we have ho Héméros, 10 Homérou 
*Homer’ and ‘of Homer’, and ho philos, toi] philou ‘the friend” and 
“of the friend”, but 10 heélos, rod bélous “the arrow” and ‘of the arrow’. 
Looking at this carefully I found that the paradigm was like thi 
all masculine and feminine nouns ending in -os form their genitive 
in -ou, like Alexandros, Alexdndrou, kalos, kalog ‘beautiful’ and “of 
(someone) beautiful, parthénos, parthénou ‘virgin’ and ‘of a virgin’, 
dmpelos, ampélou Vine’ and ‘of a vine’, Sémos, Sémou Samos" and 
‘of Samos’; but neuter nouns ending in -os form their geni 
-ous, like méros, mérous ‘part’ and ‘of a part’, éxos, dxous “vinegar” 
and ‘of vinegar’, droy, érous ‘mountain’ and ‘of a mountai 
thus bélos, bélous, So with all nouns and verbs and the other word 
classes, if we make careful search and set like beside like we reveal 
Tor ourselves the paradigms with accuracy.) (Hilgard 1901: 
15.11-23) 


A Zpiiotg, ‘vie’ dy nepi tod empAIvopEvon LncodpEY, ofov et <ée 
Kucd tod8e TMipsvov KiploV 7 axvpov, ds Eni ToD addEVEN 
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Uycdpev, ci xudde éni tod SeandLoveds twos tiaceTH H EV OV 
Qvahoyia ody ota te xpivetv, #58 ypijoig EEctucbcion négnvey 
‘piv G&kipos pev xuparopPavouevoy tind yoSaioy, tuzGiv & av 
Scbvtas Exi tod adzdze1po¢ Kai goveus, 


[Usage is concerned with the meaning of words, as when we ask 
whether this word is properly or improperly used of this thing 
meant, for example if we ask about the word aushénsés whether it 
is properly used of one holding absolute power. This is not some- 
thing that grammatical regularity can decide, but usage has shown 
us that the word is improperly used in this way by vulgar speakers, 
but that it would properly be used of «a murderer or assassin.) 


- (Hilgard 1901: 446.25 — 30) 


In fact dictionaries now cite both meanings, Analogia and chrésis 
intly comprised Hellénismés [correct Greek]. 


2, Mepi avayvooroc. 

“Avayvoois Eott roMpitoy A owyypappitoy ddvdctiotog npo- 
popd. ‘Avayvoorioy di Kal" IRoKpIaW, Kavi Mpoowdiay, KUTA 
Biacxoniv’ ix piv yap Tig dmoKpicems Ty apechy, bx BE cig 
Rpoowding iy Tégny, EK bE THIS SMtOMAS TOV x 


_ voiv Spauev’ iva tiyy pv tpaypdiav ApaiKds dvay va 


Kon@diay Plotuxids, ra bb tAcytia dryvpas, 10 di Enos Evrovwr 
THY be Ropu Roinaw EppEAds, tog dE oiKToUs H@EYLAVAS Kai 
youpis. Tit yap pi, Kapé vy TovTOY yWOpEVE nEpaTipoW Kai 
Tas TY nomnTOY dperdc Karappirer Kai Tas BIg TOV dvuy- 
Wookdyewy Kucayehaotous mapiacyar. 

[2. On reading. 
Reading is the speaking of verse or prose works without any faults, 

One should read with due regard to dramatic presentation, prosodic 
features, and punctuation; from these we see, respectively, the merits 
of the poet, the skill of the reader, and the sense of the text. So one 

should read tragedy in a heroic style, comedy in a lively style, elegy 

ly, epic poetry earnestly, lyric poetry melodiously, and lam- 
€ntations gently and mournfully. If these rules are not followed, the 
ualities of the works read will be destroyed and the conduct of the 
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Commentary 


Tt will be seen from the author's elaboration of what is subsumed under 
reading that the successful recitation, often in public, of literary and 
mainly poetical texts was one of the principal objectives of higher edu- 
cation in the Greek-speaking world. That areré ‘merits’ refers to the 
excellence of the text is confirmed by a scholiast, who writes (Hilgard 
1901: 1619-20): Tinos dé tén aretén hordmen? tén anagigndsko- 
aménin [Whose merits do we see? Those of the text that is being read]. 


3. Tepi rovov. 
Tovoc oti paviic amiynars évapyovion, ij Kart dvéeraow év ti) 
OGeig, H avd Spartopdy Ev tH Bapetg, H| Kate nepiKhacwy év ch 
meprereopény, 


(3. On accentuation, 
Pitch accent is the sound of a harmoniously modulated voice, raised 
‘with the acute accent, level with the grave accent, and up and down 
with the circurflex,} 


Commentary 


The scholiasts analyse the circumflex accent as a sequence of acute and 
graye, linking the pitch levels of the spoken accent with the actual s 
of the cireumflex sign (e.g. Hilgard 1901: 23.1418). It was probably a 
falling glide, according to Allen (1973: 234), In pointing out that the 
circumflex accent can only appear on long vowels, a commentator arrives 
at something very akin to the mora concept of modern phonologists 
(Hilgard 1901; 138,26 ~ 31): 


“Eouw oby cintiv Ott 61d Todt A xepranopévn GbvOcros AéyetU, 
xvid bk B60 Tove aivywercan, E OGviac Kai Papeiag, H Sion ri 
Exdvo gbaet axpas TiOerar, fitig adWOetOs ZpOvos héyerUL nace 
yap moor paxpé dvei Slo Zpovow napahappaverar HOcv Kai tO 
Rwy wpizpovoy AéyouEV, THY Bpazetav avei évos xpdvou mapa- 
Dappavovtes, Kai Thy pupa avi dbo. 


[We may say that this is the reason for calling the circumflex a 
complex accent, because it consists of two accents, raised and grave, 
or because it is only ever put above a syllable long by nature, which 
ig called a complex time unit, Every syllable long by nature is the 
equivalent of two time units; thal is why we ‘eal the word /één ‘lion” 
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three-timed, taking the short syllable for one time unit and the long 
syllable for two. 


With this we may compare Allen 1973: 92-93 and 122-123. 

‘The author of the Féchné and the commentators were concerned with 
plicating the three written accents, which indicated pitch levels and 
vements. No mention was made of a possibly coexistent stress accent, 
ich by Byzantine times was becoming stronger, leading ultimately to 
e stress accentuation of modern Greek (ef. Allen 1973: chapter 16). 


4. MMepi orrypis. 

| Mnysai ciot spots, wehcia, pion, Onoonypi. Kai A piv teheia 

 aniypi éott Siavoing denpticpévys anpetov, pion bE opcIov 
myzdnatos Evexey napakapfiavopevoy, tnoottypiy 6: Siavoias 
pndixo dxnpriopivns akA’ én’ Evdxovans anpeiov, 


[4. On punctuation, 
‘There are (hree punctuation marks, full stop, medium length stop, 
and comma. The full stop is the sign of a completed thought, the 
medium length stop is for taking breath, and the comma indicates 
that the expressed thought has not been completed but there is 
more to come.] 


Tivt Sagéper ovryn} brootLyRA}G; Xpovep: ev ply yap vi oTLyAAH 
Roki tO Sutoepe, Ev Bi: tH GmOoTLYHA naveEAde dAiyov. 


[How does the full stop differ from the comma? By relative length 
of time. With the full stop there is a considerable interval, but with 
the commu there is a very short interval.) 


jentary 


P n was the written representation of pausal and junctural fea 
tires and was so interpreted by the scholiasts. As well as written accen- 


subject. 


The marks were the full stop, (.), the colon, ("), and the comma (,), to 
hich was added the hyphen (hyphén [unification] ), which was not nor- 


ly marked but which could be indicated by a subscript distinguishing, 
‘example, cheiri sophos and cheirisophos (Hilgard 1901: 136.6— 7), both 
heaning ‘clever with the hands’, More than one scholiast includes ek- 
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‘idipsis [sion] among, the features marked by an apostrophe. a8 part of 
fpunctuation, e.g, hézer épeit” apaneuthe nedn “he sat down after that far 
from the ships’ (Hilgard 1901; 146.78). 

The comma is defined as the mark for a very brief pause in reading, 
as ir modern languages today. It is also made the mark of word division 
oe epwige ambiguous strings of unspaced letters, e.g. é91@ Néxias "he 
in oereian’ and esti dxios (Hilgard 1901: 7—8), as already referred to 
vey section 1, It is difficult (o believe that there was regularly any 
puinge in such sequences unless for some other reason: (He writer may 
Pants gon referring to junctural features such as a greater length of final 
vive da different syllabificntion, as in the ease of an actor who mispro 
nounced galén’, hord “I sec a calm sea” as galén hord ‘I see a weasel’. 
Perhaps the scholiast misinterpreted such distinctions 9s a Voy slight 
pause between the words, which could, no doubt, have been introduced 
for explicit disambiguation (ef. Allen 1973: 105, 227). 


5, epi payedtas. 

‘Paygdid Lavi pepoc nouiwaros énepierhmode cia OnddcON. 
ripe 8b payodia, ofovet papdodia tig obom, dxd s06 Saovwh 
jaBb— mepioprzowtvons Gewv ca tod 'OpA|pov Roars 


5, On rhapsody. 

Ur srapsody is a part of a poetic composition covering an entire 
Feet ie called a thapsody as if iL were a recital with a staf 
ecause men used to go around reciting Homeric poems carrying 


laurel staff) 


Commentary 
‘The scholiasts give examples of such thapsodic themes from Homer 
That Phe anget of Achilles (book 1), Agamemnon’s dream (book 2), and 
the fiht between Paris and Menclaus (book 3) (Hilgard 1901. 28.11 —23). 
“The etymology of this word is doubtful: at least one scholiast gives 0° 
alternative to the definition by the author of the Féchne, from rhdpven 
fio stitch together], the view generally taken today (Hilgard: 1901 
Ma 0: cf Pindar, Nemean ade 2.52: Homéridai rhapton epéin ~~ 
pido ‘chikiren of Homer, singers of words strung together’) 
‘Gnce again we see the literary emphasis in Hellenistic and. Byzantine 
grammatical studies. 
6, Tepi arorzeion. 
Tpéunarée Eotiy ixoot thooape cx cob & péxpr tod &. ypappara 
ee tbjetan bud xd Ypauinats xai Evoots cveotabor ypayar Yap 
76 Hoout napa toig nakarois. ds Kat ‘rape ‘OnAPa, 
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Y Emiypayus tapsev T0565 

ebigeat abcas, 
Ta 8 wri Kai ator 
Ew. 

Tovzaw gavijevta piv claw End, & 8, 9,1, 8, bxai B, povievea 
BE Deyern, bit gov dg’ Euvrdy dnotehsi, oloy BH. Tay Be 
Qavnevoy puxpar pév cit Bio, ¥ Kai &, Bpaxéa BE Bo, F Kal 6. 
Bizpova GE tpia, GT Kui, Bizpove Bi AeyreaL, éxeIsr acteiverat 
kai ovoriniow. Mporaxuixit govieven xévee, dB Ah 6, a 
poroxtinil 68 RéyetaI, Gu mporuasopeve tod 7 Kui tod 5 ovhe 
Aapity dxoveAsi, wi, GU, OnovaxriKa 6 B60, 7 Kai D, xO 6 
Rpotuxtixdy éot1 Tod T, dg Ev TH puia Kai dipmord, vids, Kai coig 

Eduoove Bi; 


wakeitn Sid 16 Exew oroizsy twa Kai 


¥ styeave bi éyera, but adrd piv Ka" kavrée goviny obK EyE1, 
Bysos rie 3é nerd. xv eovnevtoy poviy dorthet. Todtov 
qova pev dxrd, 5, E, Ys de hy Ve Pr S Hnigova be Aéyeron, Ott 


nupda0v Frtov tv eovnévtay cipava Kali 
nO Ht i comrey tv te 10k 
eqs pa eri fgova di tory évvin, Bi, PORE Le 
( wa bt Aeyerar, Jn pAALov Ov Hho dori Kan 
: pov, dam 
figovoy Léyonev tpaymdoy tov KaKdpoVvoY, TodtOY WAG piv aay 


%, W, €, dacéa dé rpia, 0, 9, Z, pio bt bet vi 

; wat bt rpla, 0. 9, Zs pnran, bre tev iv weds 

e | Bacitepa, av 8: Sactov yrhowpa, Kai Eow x6 wiv B iasey 
F Kai tod 7, t6 Gt  péoov tod F Kai tod 0. 


[6. On the minimal element, 
of the alphabet are twenty-four in number, from alph 
a ine are called (scratched) letters because they are fea 
i eeessine ead serpin, for writing wa tis mre as seraping 
n peihe ancients as it is also with Homer: “Now that you have 
fe is ey Sat Jou se boasting like this” (liad 11 
), They are also called (ordered) clements because they have an 


ee &. Two are long, é and 6, and two are short, e and 0, Three 
‘common length, a, i, and y. They are called common because 
may be uttered as long or as short vowels. Five vowels are 
a eB and 9: They aro Caled prepative fesate 
re i and y (x) they produce a complete syllable, e.g. ai, au. 
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‘Two are postpositive, Zand y (u). But » (u) cam sometimes be put 
before i, as in myia, ly’, and harpyia ‘whirlwind’, and hyiés “son, 
and similar words. There are six diphthongs, ai, au, ¢, eu, of, and 
ow che other seventeen levers are consonants, b, gd. 2, th, k, Im, 
n, x, ps5, tpl oh, ps. They are called consonants because by 
themselves they do not produce a speech sound, but they do with 
the vowels. OF these eight are semivowels, z, x, ps, /, mm, r.8. They 
are called seinivowels because, being less sonorous than vowels, 
they consist of murmurings and hissing sounds. Nine are without 
sound. bg. d, th, k, p. t, ph. ch, They are called soundless because 
they are poorer in sound than the others, just as we call an actor 
with @ poor voice soundless. OF these three are smooth, k, p. t 
three are rough, th, ph, ch; and three are medial, b, g, d. They are 
called medial because they are rougher than the smooth consonants, 
put smoother than the rough. b lies between p and pl; g lies between 
and oft; and d lies between ¢ and th] 


‘There follows a paragraph exemplifying the contrasts between rough and 
smooth consonants, describing the so-called double consonants, =, X. PS. 
and the liquids, J, m, 2, F, and giving some morphophonemic details 
about particular consonants, 


Commentary 
It is commonly said that Greek linguists confused letters with sounds or 
phonemes. This is not really a valid criticism. Stoicheia, the elements oF 
minimal constituents of articulate speech, were the grammata (letters), 
comprising written shapes and phonetic values. This is easier to under 
stand in Greck than in English, because the Greck alphabet was much 
more phonemic than the English alphabet, and it normally gave an 
unambiguous indication of the pronunciation of a word. 
This appears to have been first stated by the Stoies (Diogenes Laertius 
7.56): 
“pind Bb Revere 16 ypauna, 16 te ororgeTov 5 te ZapuKchp TOO 
arorzsion Kai 73 Svoe, oiov Goa. 
[The term grémma is used with three meanings, the element of 
speech, the written shape, and the name, e.g. dipha] 


The Latin grammarians (ranslated these three as potestas, figura, and 


nomen. A scholiast added @ fourth property. ordered place (ti-xix). refer- 
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ring to the statement of phonotactics in the second paragraph of this 
section (Hilgard 1901: 31.27—29). 

We notice the quite different use of the term hémiphana [semivowel] 
as compared with present-day terminology. The phonemes so designated 
are all those consonants which are either continuants, like / . 
for include a continuant compon ks} and ps/. % was included 
“because its pronunciation in classical Greek, which was being described, 

nd (Allen 1974: 5356), though during the Byzantine period the 
change to /z/, as in modern Greek, was already under way. 

The distinction between the aspirated and unaspirated pairs of plosive 
consonants was linked by the scholiasts to the distinction between rough 
and smooth breathings in vowel-initial words, the same terms, dasy 
rough’ and psilén ‘smooth’, being in standard use: 


of nukmoi ... Ghag ce 1a Bacéa Fepovody Kai Gog uh id, 
ij pv pert moAAOD rveipatos, ni 5é werd Euyiotov. 


[The ancients pronounced the rough and the smooth (vowels) dif 
ferently, the former with a lot of breath, the latter with very little,} 
(Hilgard 1901; 33.14, 20—21) 


Wiha dé Aéyerar ca SAiy@ nvedpaTL EKxpOVOHpEVA, Faia BE vit 
KoLhs. 


[Smooth (consonants) are pronounced with little breath, rough 
consonants with a lot of breath.) (Hilgard 1901: 43.5) 


‘The words hoi pataioi {the ancients] are important. The commentators 
expounding classical Greek, but by Byzantine times vowel aspiration 
had ceased, as in modern Greck, and the aspirated plosives had taken 
their modern forms as fricatives, /0/, /f}, and {x/. The rough breathing 
rk on initial (r(h)/ indicates its pronunciation as a trilled aspirated 
olar sound, also found in the second /r(h)/ of geminate /rr(h) within 
ds (cf. Allen 1974: 16—24, 39-43, 5053). A scholiast notes that in 
Acolie dialect deaspiration had already begun in classical times 

gard 1901: 143.1320). 
_ The term mésa (grdmmata) has been much discussed. In the classical 


iod they were voiced plosives, like Latin /bj, jai, /g/. The Latin 

rians translated the term as mediae (litterae), and this usage is 
found in some modern English books. The Téchn@ clearly puts them 
'at single dimension of “roughness”, and the commentators all follow 
this line. The homorganic articulation of the three triads was well rec- 
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ognized, and an approximation to their places of articulation was achieved 
(c.g. Hilgard 1901: 43.10—44.14); but, as we know, the proper diagnosis 
of voice was not made by western linguists until they had learned the 
lessons of the Sanskritic Indian phoneticians (ef, Allen 1953: 33-37). 
‘The scholiasts all discuss the mésa without adding significantly to (heir 
elucidation 

‘We also see that no reference is made either in the Téchné or by the 
scholiasts to the phonetic value of written y, {g/, before another velar or 
before jm/, ay fn]. Priscian discusses this (Keil 2: 7-30) and reports a 
special name for it in Greek, dgma (aymal, 


7, Tepi ovakapiis. 

Evahafiy db For Kuping ORANYI GvHOdVOD HET poviEvTOS HL 
gavnévtwy, oloy Kap, Roig Karazpnotixds BF Kai ¥ £& evs 
oavijevtos, olov a, H. 


(7. On the syllable. 
Properly a syllable is a combination of a consonant with one oF 
with two vowels, as in Kér ‘Carian’ and bois ‘ox’. but it is less 
properly also used with reference to a single vowel, ike a and (/)2.] 


‘There follow three sections on syllable length; syllables may be long “by 
nature”, containing a long yowel or diphthong, or “by position”, when 
the vowel is followed by a double consonant or by more than one single 
consonant. 


Commentary 


‘The insistence on the term “syllable” being only properly applied to a 
minimal structure CV, while seeming rather pettifogging to a modern 
phonologist, is entirely understandable. The word as a technical term, 
Tike all other linguistic terminology, had been taken over by the Grecks 
from general usage, where ils meaning “taking together” was obvious and 
its etymology was more prominent to a Greek writer than that of the 
word syllable is today. 

‘A scholiast points out the phonological importance of the syllable as 
the unit bearing a single accent and a single breath force, with no 
possibility of an internal pause (Hilgard 1901: 48.11 15): 


“Zou obv 75 e@einoy coiro, “dp” Ev nvebna Kai Eva tovov 
Gdustawas Keyonévn” , Gore tov Shov Spov cuahapiis elvan tooo 
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tov “ovkiap don Kupiins obRANVIS UROL & gov 

’ ont xvping oMyis ouRpOvEY Herd goovEVeO 
Ri eovnévoa Ug" Sve sevov wal By vein BBvaatevog eyonevn”” 

[(the definition given in the Téchné) is deficient, as it omits this: 
uttered with a single breath force and a single accent”, so that the 

full definition is like this: “The syllable is properly the combination 


of consonants with one or with two vows i 
vowels uttered with 
breath force and a single accent” ] nee 


At the upper limit of syllable structure several i i 

: it of 9 u scholiasts cite the word 
ie sop (ot ‘iguid)’ basa [stranks}, remarkably coincidental 
: ish maximal syllabic structure exempli 
stren0s| (e.g. Hilgard 1901; 345.22), si ae 


11, Tlepi Aégeens, 
Addis éori wipos tod ward oUveakww ROyou Haxrorov, 
[On the word. 
__ A word is the minimal part of a syntactic construction, 
“ Mlepi 26700. 
fines 88 dor Retiis Te Kal Aywétpov AEEUMS GbYOKOIG Srévoray 
se | SnRodoa. Tod 3 L6 700 pEpy Sta, dvoua, Hija, werozs}, 
BpOpov, dvovonia, mpANeors, éxijpriwa Kai oivbsopos, fh yap 
 Rpoonyopia dog log TH Svopart snopéfAnrar. 
10n the sentence. 
sentence is a combination of words in se i 
; ’ prose or verse expressing 
complete thought. There are eight parts of the sentence (parts ot 
Peech, word classes): noun, verb, participle, article, pronoun, prep- 


sition, adverb, and conjunction, The common noun has been put 
lunder the noun as one of its subclasses.) 


on century was the concept, and later the name, of mor- 
volved, largely under the influence of the Indian grammarians; 


s “a Stylistics, should be extended beyond! sentences to take in 
Se Paragraphs and texts, in text grammar, Bloomfield was able to 
it 33 (1935: 170): “Each sentence is an independent. linguistic 
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form, not included by virtue of any grammatical construction in any 
larger linguistic form”, This is the same in essence as the statement in 
the ‘Téchné, though expressed in more formal terms. The only moves in 
the direction of a formalized grammar of suprasentential texts were made 
by the Téchné and the commentators in their listing of some conjunctions 
(today’s particles), in section 20, 

‘The theory and the terminology of the Téchné and of the Byzantine 
commentators remained firmly in what Hockett has referred to as the 
Word and) P(aradigm) model (1954: 210), Inflection and derivation are 
treated as alterations, mostly in the “endings” of words, following the 
Stoie term klisis bending, inflection}, drawn from the kinguage of material 
objects (cf. Téchné, section 19: Epirrhémé esti méros légou akliton [the 
adverb is an uninflected part of speech]; Hilgard 1901: 262.3: klisis 
4kolouthos [concordant inflection] ). Another metaphorical usage is seen 
in kineisthai [to be moved, disturbed]: kinodatai dé hai antonymiai kai 
kuté prévopon kai kata ptdsin (pronouns are altered both in accordance 
with person and with ease) (Hlilgard 1901: 262.7). Légein [to end] is 
frequently used term, though its actual form is often omitted (Techn. 
section 12, on the different types of superlatives): ho eis -tatos, hofon 
oxitatos, bradjtatos, kai ho eis 3108, hoion mégistos, dristas [the one 
(ending) in -tatos, like oxptatos ‘sharpest’ and bradjtatos “slowest” and 
the one (ending) in -sfos, like mégistos “biggest” and dristos *best’], 
els -o8 légei he geniké {when the genitive ends in -as| (Hilgard 1901 
367.13), fey eis ou légotisés fof the (case) ending in -ow] (369: 10), pasa 
mnetochd thelyké civ a légei & eis é, hoion légousa legoméne levery feminine 
participle ends in -a or in -@, as in légousa "saying’ and legoméne “said"] 
(416: 2425). Compound words that included one or more bound forms 
were referred to as made up from ‘incomplete’ (apoleipontes) words (cf. 
Téchné section 12, paragraph 5). The unlimited grammatical extensibility 
of sentences was recognized in the possibility of the continued use of 
certain conjunctive particles (section 20). 

‘The Téchné defines lexis [word] as the minimal part of a syntactic 
construction. This is a formal definition, more pellucid than its usual 
translation part of speech, Which appears to have arisen from the different 
meanings of Latin oratio [speech’ and “sentence’)); Priscian used pars 
orationis as the Latin equivalent of the Greek méros légou (Keil 1855: 
53.8), echoing the text of the Téchné, though (more suo) with much 
greater prolixity, 

‘The set of eight word classes (parts of speech) became standard in 
‘Alexandrian and Byzantine grammar books. It had evolved through 
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several generations of grammarians from the first division of the sentence, 
given by Plato, distinguishing the nominal and verbal components, like 
‘the generative grammarians’ § —» NP VP, through the Stoics to the 
Jexandrian Aristarchus, the teacher of Dionysius Thrax, The note on 
ommon nouns being subclassified as nouns in one overall class refers to 
Stoic system which distinguished them as a separate class, that 


356.7—9; Wouters 1979: 52). The eight word-class system was sel out by 
Téchné and assumed in the syntactic work of Apollonius, It was taken 

aver by the Latin grammarians but with the interjection recognized as a 
arate class; the Greek system treated it as a subclass of adverbs (section 
19), except for 6, which was assigned to the article class as its vocative 
form. The Latins retained the number eight because the language 


ri $s grammar, or among 
pronouns. Traditional language teaching, particularly of the classical 
guages, has included the participle among the inflections of the verb 
| separated the nouns substantive from the nouns adjective, but oth- 
ise it has preserved the system more or less unchanged 


nysius Thrax was named as its first expositor: (Hilgard 1901; 
.27—28) Thraix Dionsssios, ho peri ton oktd he iP tigou i ‘ints 
[Dionysius Thrax, who taught us about the eight word classes}, 

ugh one added that to the Téchné’s definition of the Jéxis [word] 
hould be added that it was a minimal meaningful unit (méros eléchiston 


phronéont” 
adverb participle 


(Iilgard 1901; 58,16) 
primary division of the sentence into NP and VP was retained in 
pects statement that words of these two classes, noun and verb, 
ete the minimal independent sentence components, dividing the semantic 
nt of a sentence, and the prototypical minimal sentence was exem- 

ed in Sakraiés anagigniiskei ‘Socrates is reading’. The indispensability 


the noun and the verb, their order in the minimal sentence, other than 
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elliptical or stylistically marked sentences, and their order of presentation 
in the Téchné were justified on both syntactic and semantic grounds. The 


following scholiast’s comments are typical 


‘Tov Woy Rpovzover tadta re S60 wépn, v6 te Svopa Kai tO 
Sina, Kopwe yap Kai yynaubtepa uépy LOyou ta Soo cadre, nave 
3 ta WAG mpos Ty twheiav Givtakty éxtvevonrat. 

ves pet Pap BE TO peréyer tig TV PNAérov Kai THis tov 
Svopdtov ideHtOS Kai wetOEL elvan dvoparos Kai PrwUTos: Kai 
fipOpov Sd 1 owuprioda mtociKois, tovréort cuvécopetaar 
dytwvnpia dé dvei dvoparos naparapiidveadar xpOeorc BE Suit 
14 RporWEGOuL THY ApoEIpNREve dio Lepdv Toi Adyov, ovopero 
Kai piywatog’ dnippnpe 86 6.4 co éxi prywura pépeadar ovo 
Bé, imrdH qovécopéver. 


[These two parts of speech, the noun and the yerb take precedence 
over the others, because these two are dominant and more genuine 
parts of a sentence, and the others have been invented for a full 
construction .., The participle is so called because it participates in 
the property of verbs and nouns and lies between them, the article 
join’) because itis joined with case-inflected words, that is to say. 
itis bound together with them, the pronoun because it is taken into 
use in place of « noun, the preposition because it is preposed to the 
two aforementioned parts of speech, the adverb because itis brought 
in connection with the verb, and the conjunction because is conjoins 
(parts of a sentence).) (Hilgard 1901; 357.37—358.9) 


EdkSyeag 1 SvoHA tob Piwaros Rpotuxtéov, ei Kai RporéxaRtaL 
ti} pbce tO Pipa, Ser te py Svopaca Kurd obordy rDev, ch SE 
phar Kacé Rpwypdror" vO wiv yp Svowa odiag Eat Snderrt- 
roy, 16 BE PNA npdyaTos: KUpUbtEpar bE ai odGiat Gv xpay- 
udtwv: dovoracoy yup tO oroGopEIY Bixa TOD eriovtos, Solas 
Bi Kai 7d dvayryvdoKey, ei pi cin, O Hetioy Thy avayiyvacL 
oxpéerne: mporepenéro rove 1 Svope vod piyparos, daov kai 
4) obo{a mporspever tod xpaypatos. 


[here are good reasons for placing the noun before the verb, even 
if it has been natural to put the verb first, because nouns relate to 
substances, but verbs relate to actions: the noun designates a sub- 
stance, the verb an action, Substances are superior to actions. It is 
nonsensical to speak of philosophizing without the person doing it, 
and likewise about reading if there were not Socrates doing some 
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reading; so let the noun take precedence over the verb, in as much 
aS substance takes precedence over action] (Hilgard 1901: 
358.14—21) 


‘The independent statement in this section insisting on the common and 
the proper nouns belonging to the same class may be a deliberate cor- 
rection of an earlier Stoic-influenced separation referred to in the Intro- 
‘duction (p. 42). 


12. Mepi évoparos. 

“Ovopts tan pépos R6yor xtOTUKdY, GE i Mpaypa onpaivoV, 
copa piv oiov Klos, npdypa dé olov nndeia, KoLvie Te Kai Twos 
Aeyonevor, owas jv olov &vOpenos, innoc, idiws dé olov 
Loxpérns, Mairov. Mapénera dt 1 dvopare névee yévn, etén, 
oxiwara, apruot, mrdoe 

Tévn piv odv cici tpia, apoevixdy, OndoKov Kai odsétEpOV, 
Eor 8: xpoonéam tobtors Kai Eepa Sho, KoIVY te Kai éxi- 
Kowov, Kowdv piv olov GvOpanos, txxos, txtKowvov di olov 7! 
Indo, der6<, 

Eidn 82 500, xpordrnov Kui updywyov. rporotURoY LV obv 
tori 10 Kavi Hy xpdtny Dior AexOéy, olov yi}, mapdyeryov Bk: to 
dg’ Exépow tiy yéveo doxnKds, olov yarijios. Evy bi apayoyov 
clot éxcd, ratpovynindy, KTHTIKOY, GUYKPITINOY, DROKOPIOTIROY, 
Rapdvopov, ixepOerixoy Kai PryaTixdy. maTpOVLELKOY HV OdV 
boti xupiog 16 dnd narpos Loxnpantopivoy, Kucazpyotinids dt 
Kai xd xpoydvay, olov Hyneting 6 AgAAUdG Kai Aianibng, 

Krynxov 5é 16 ond ny xthoW mentwnds, Gumeprerdnyuivon 
‘rod Kti}ropoc, olov Nydijiat ixmon, 'ExtOpeos zitéy, Hatovindv 
BifiAiov. LwyxpriKdy 8é om ta Thy oivyKprary Exov évos pos 

Bva Sporoyeva, oiov “AyrkAtds Gvdperdrepos TOV Thuy. Ov St 
ouyKpitixdy cixor cioi tprig, b cic TEPOG, olov d{btepos, Bpudd- 
Tepos, Kui 6 vig GF xaBupov. oiov PeAtiov, KukAimv, Kai 6 eis 
GOY, olov Kpricowy, fisowy. “YacpOerixov di fot 16 Kat énitaciy 
_Evis Tpos ROALOE napakapPavoucvoy iv ovyxpice. Timor bi 
“ddr05 eiGi Bin, 6 als TATE, oloy dE Uzat0s, BpaddtatoG, Kai 6 eis 
_ BOE, oloy pé/1oTO<, dptotos. "YaepKopiotndy dé Lott 16 peiwaw 
Tod Apororinov SyRoiv davyKpizac, ofov AvOpwntoKoc, hiBae, 
paxiddiov, Napdvupoy dé Eat 16 nap’ Svoua j G5 &E Svoparos 
Tose. oiov Béov, Tpigav. "Pnnatixdy dé Eat 16 Gnd PrWatoS 
iNypévov, olay MrAjyav, Notpav. 


a 
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Eypmara 5k Svopéroy sici xpia, Gxhodv, obvOerov, rapaciv- 
derov, dnhobv pay oloy Méyvev, cbvOctov olov ‘Ayapépvev, nap- 
uabv0erov dé olov “Ayapepvovidnc, Oraenidns. Tv 8 cwvErwv 
Siagopat cic tecoupes. & Ev yup aitav ciaiv &x Bio welov, 
ds yeupioooos, fi d¢ Bx S60 drohandvtov, ds Loganhiig, & 5é 
Gnokeixovtog Kai tedsiov, dg DRSnpos, & BE bx cehsiov Kai 
Ginohvinoveos, tag Mepis. 

“AptOjioi 3é tpekc, EviKoG, SUIKOS Kai RANOUVEEKES, EvURdS EV 
ofov "Ounpos, 8v1Kds SE oto <a “Opiipa, xAnouverxdg 3 olov 
“Oympor. ela’ 5é tives évuxoi yapaxtipes Kui Kath ROMAGY he~ 
‘ybpevor, olov Bios, Zopbs, Kai KANOuveIKoi Kavd EuKV Te Kal 
Suuwdv, vind piv dag "ADiivan, OFjat, Svoeddy BE de dyupotepor. 

Titdouic 5é ciow dvopicoy névte, SpOH, vevIRA, SocuRA, aitua- 
Tun Keli KiITIRH, Adyeran dé 4 pEv pO} 6vonaotux} Kai ebDera, 
4) Be yeminiy KEIRA Kad RUPERT], H BE Sor! SmotakmRA, H BE 
aitiatiKh Kat’ aitlay, 4 8 KAneIKA MpooayoperTR 


[12. On the noun, 

‘A noun is a part of speech inflected for case, designating a physical 
object or an abstract entity, an object such as “stone”, an abstract 
entity such as “education”, It may be used in both a common sense 
and in an individual sense, common as in “man” or “horse”, 
individual (proper) as “Socrates” or “Plato”. Five categories apply 
to nouns: gender, subclass, form, number, and case 

‘There are three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter. Some 
add two more to these, common and epicene, common as with 
anthropos “human being’ (which may be used as a feminine noun, 
meaning ‘woman') ot hippos ‘horse’ (stallion or mare), epicene as 
with cheliddn ‘swallow’ (always feminine) and aetés ‘eagle’ (always 
masculine). 

‘There are two (major) subclasses, primary and derived. Primary 
nouns are those used as they were first imposed on things, such as 
‘gé ‘earth’; derived nouns are those having their origin in another 
word, like gaiéios “earthly”. There are seven subclassifications of 
derived nouns: patronymics, possessives, comparatives, diminutives, 
denominals, superlatives, and deverbals. A patronymic is strictly a 
noun formed from the father's name, less properly from one of the 
ancestors. as with Achilles “son of Peleus’ and ‘(grand)son of Aca- 
cus’] 
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There follow details of various formations of patronymics, 


TA possessive is a noun relating to possession, including the posses- 
sor’s name, like Neleus's horses, Hector’s coat, a Platonic book. A 
comparative is one that compares one with another of a similar 
class, e.g. Achilles is braver than Ajax, or with many of different 
lasses, Achilles is braver than the Trojans. There are three types of 

~-comparatives: those ending in -teros, like oxiiteros ‘sharper’, and 

- bradfteros ‘slower’, those ending in -dn, like “heltion ‘beter’, and 

 kallion ‘more beautiful’, and those ending in -son, like kreissn 

‘better’, and féssan ‘worse’. A superlative is a noun that brings the 
intensiveness of one individual into comparison with many others, 

‘There are two types: those ending in -tatos, like oxytatos ‘sharpest’, 

and braditatoy ‘slowest’, and those ending in -istos, like mégistos 

biggest’, and dristos ‘best’. A diminutive is a noun that indicates a 

smaller version of its original without any comparison, like andhra- 

piskos *manikin’, lithax ‘pebble’ (lithos ‘stone"), meirakjillion “a mere 
boy’ (meirékion *boy’). A denominal noun is one formed alongside 

‘another noun or from it, like Thédn (¢heds ‘god') or Tryphan (trypho 

‘softness’, ‘Iuxury’). A deverbal noun is one derived from a verb, 

like Philéman (philein ‘to love’), or Nodmdn (noein “to understand’). 
There are three forms of nouns, simple, compound, and decom- 

pound, simple like Ménmdn, compound like Agamémndn, and de- 
compound like Agamemnonidés “descendant of Agamemnon’, or 

- Philippides “descendant of Philip’ (philein, “to love’, hippos ‘horse’). 

There are four different forms of compounding, some compounds 
‘being formed from two complete words, as cheirisophos ‘skilled 
“the hands’ (cheiri *by hand’, séphos ‘clever’), some from two incom= 
plete words. as Sophoklés (sopho- “clever”, ‘wise’, k/éos fame’), some 
from an incomplete word and a complete one, as Philédémos (philo- 
“friend”, démos ‘people’), and some from a complete and an incom- 
plete word, as Periklés (famous all round’, peri ‘around’, kléos). 

‘There are three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, singular like 
Héméros ‘Homer’ dual like 16 Homérd ‘the two Homers’, and plural 
like Héméroi “(more than (wo) Homers’. Some nouns that are 
Singular in form refer to many individuals. like ‘people’, ‘chorus’, 
And some that are plural in form refer to single items, like Adens. 
Thebes (the Greek nouns Athénai and Thébai were morphologically 
Plural), and to two items, like amphéteroi ‘both’. 

‘There are five cases, nominative, genitive, dative, accusative. and 

‘ocative, The nominative is also called the naming case and the 


6 
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upright case, the genitive is also called the possessive case and the 
paternal case, the dative is also called the epistolary case, the 
accusative the causitlive case, and the vocative the case of address 


el 


There follows a separate subclassification of nouns on the same lines as 
the preceding: proper, common, adjectival, relative, quasi-relative, hom- 
‘onym, synonym, double naming, given name, ethnic name, interrogative, 
indefinite, anaphoric, collective, distributive, inclusive, onomatopocic, 
generic, specific, ordinal, (cardinal) numeral, participatory, independent 
(understood in isolation), and two elasses of deverbal nouns, active and 
passive, 


Commentary 


The sections on the noun and the verb (13) well illustrate the style and 
the context of the Téchné. The conciseness of the definitions and sub- 
classifications, with the relevant categories, imply an established descrip- 
tive procedure, requiring no extensive justification, whatever may be the 
date of much of the text as we have it, In this it is very unlike the 
syntactic books of Apollonius, a teacher like Dionysius, but one who 
feels the need (0 question, discuss, and defend with examples much of 
what he is saying about Greek syntax. But he assumes the Dionysian 
classifications and morphological categories, only differing in one or two 


ion of the noun given in the Téchné the word préigma 
requires some comment. [tis clearly to be understood in a different sense 
from that incorporated in the definition of the verb by the commentators 
(which is to be seen in the comments quoted on the preceding (wo 
sections). The commentators make the distinction in the Techné’s defi- 
nition belween sma and prdgma explicitly one of a three-imensional 
existent as against an abstract one (Hilgard 1901: $24.13 —15) 


Lane tow 10 tprzi Stdoratov, jujwet, whéter, PAGEL, dpi] te xa 
06g Gnonintoy’ xpiryua G wMdév ToOraV ERcTaT, vO BE povov 
vosizat 


IA body is something that extends in length, width, and depth, and 
is accessible to touch and sight: an abstraction is something 10 
which none of these apply, but is entertained only in the mind.] 
Another commentator unites the two concepts under the single head 
of ousia ‘existent, substance’ (Iilgard 1901: 214.26). 
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Word-form variation is treated under the term parepémena (literally) 
[what follows], translated by the Latins as accidentia (hence English 
accidence for this part of grammar). [1 is indeed likened to the Aristotelian 


efutations 168 b 28—31). When we look at the formal differences in the 
sof parepémena, we see that in the main line of Greek (and Latin) 


—22), and more formally set out on different criteria as modi respectivi 


and modi absoluti by the scholastic grammarians in the western later 


‘Case inflection entered into the definition of the noun just as casel 
ess was part of the definition of the verb. This made inevitable the 
separate recognition of the participle, since this was both case-inflected 

subject to most of the specifically verbal categories (section 15). 
Of the nominal categories case is the most interesting. It had been 
tablished by the Stoics in its continuing position as the primary distin- 
if feature of nominally inflected words, ‘Though the Téchné says 
about it, a syntactic theory of case, already established in Stoic 
theory and the subject of a separate book by Apollonius, was further 
oped by the Byzantine grammarians; and it has persisted through 
Centuries to the present day in versions of case grammar, and case 
‘nl is now a basic component of generative grammar (Horrocks 

7: 102-108), 
Tn Antiquity and still among most modern linguists case is a category 
morphological differences in nominal words with various syntactic and 
ntic functions. Since the Stoics the Greek cases were divided into 
nominative and the oblique cases. The commentators had to explain 
th the use of the term ptésis, in object language “fall, and the justication 
the nominative being called the ‘upright’ case in Greek (orthé or 
a). They regarded the noun as such, before its “fall” or case 
iment, as a more abstract lexical entity not yet fully grammaticalized 
rd 1901: 231.16—27): 


RaMONodpevoc tas ntdaerc HddoKet hyde nig ExaoTm AAye 
. Aéyer tiv cifeiav Kat Svopactixiy, Kao dvondtew twa 
houevor cairn xezphyela ... Ths dé oldy té éout chy edTHY 
inv kai xrdow RéyeoGu1; Kai papev Sti Suvurdy thy xrdotw 
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Aéyeoar Kai eDleiay Kuta ta ROyow KADS wv Yap RERCOKEY 
Gro tod Kowod cig dtHta, Svopateran roars KAS BF neTOToG 
Huewvev 6pdi1 Kui Eotwv Gonep iy ey cH yevexdd, Kadoito dy Oph, 
Jc Gy einowpey kai epi ypageion, Goxep Aav Ts hay ypayetov 
Kui dpi sig thy yAY Kui OpOOv otf, KaDS wev RExt@Rcy BK TAG 
yeipds, Soxei nertoxtvar, Kuild 6: ReGov OpBdy Eom, MéyeruL 


Spdev. 


[Having made an inventory of the cases (Dionysius) teaches us how 
each one gets its name. He calls the ‘upright’ case also the nomi- 
native, in as much as we use it when we want to name someone ... 
But how is it possible that this same upright case can also be called 
a ‘fall’? We say that there is some sense in allowing the “fall” to be 
also upright. For in so far as it has fallen from generality into a 
particular case, it is called a fall; but in so far as having fallen it 
remained upright und is in the same position as it was in its generic 
form, we would call it upright, as we would say of a stylus, if 
someone dropped it to the ground and it stood upright, that in so 
far as it has fallen from his hand it does seem to have fallen, but 
in so far as having fallen it stood upright it is said to be upright.) 


‘The nominative ease is used with nouns in the subject position in basic 
sentence structure, as compared with the “sideways” oblique cases used 
in object positions, that is, designating entities acted upon: mostly these 
were accusative ease forms but some verbs constructed with objects 
required genitive or dative cases. A commentator continues a Stoic 
metaphorical explnation of this distinction in cases from wrestling, and 
justifies the practice of listing the genitive immediately after the nomi- 
native by the fact that in passive sentences the agent is put into the 
genitive case, corresponding to the subject of active constructions (Hilyard 
1901: 546.13 — 14): 


“Opbide onpaiver thy odiay cod Mpéyuaros, Kai ouvazterat TOTS 
SpOoig priya, touréaTr cole évepyntiKois. 


[(The upright) case designates the substance involved in the action 
as upright, and it constructs with “upright” verbs, that is, active 
(transitive) yerbs.] (Hilgard 1901: 546.1314) 


“HL 68 yerixi, npottacetat tov Hav Kavé tabrac tag aiziac Ta 
Avopyytixa piuuca KaAodyTEL SpactiKG, KuroDveR Kati SPO 
rposepyopeva dé cis ndOy KaLodveat Kai RaByTIKi Kai Oneia, GO 
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pecapopic tOv GOknrGv tv SpHv H Gatiov KanOUBEVON' Ta BE 
poopyoueva EvepynTiKd yeviK’] Govtdccovem eta THE ond 
xpolices, Tintw, Timtopat bm6 Goo. 
[The genitive is put before the other (oblique eases) for these reasons: 
active (Iransitive) verbs are called effective and also upright, but 
those that are getting involved with being acted upon are called 
both passive and laid back, from the metaphor drawn from athletes 
who are either named as upright or laid back, The forementioned 
active verbs are constructed with the genitive case with the prepo- 
sition hypé ‘by’ (when they are pussivized): tptd *l beat’, tiptomai 
‘Lam beaten’ hypé sou ‘by you',] (Hilgard 1901: 548,34—$49.2) 
commentator also gives an alternative derivation for ptds 
technical term, from the falling of dice (Hilgard 1901; $46.12), a derivation 
posed by Sittig (1931) and supported by Hjelmslev (1935), 
Choeroboscus (Hilgard 1894. I: 109.30—34) offers both alternative 


ithout giving a proper explanation (héper héltion éstin {which 
preferable}, and one must admit that the falling stylus metaphor does 
distinguish the nominative from the oblique cases more readily. 

‘The accusative case was defined simply in the Téchné as the case 
olved in a caused action, the effected or the affected case. The standard 
term accusative is usually attributed to Varro (De lingua Latina 8,66~67, 

sus accusandi), a scholiast gives it a double function, based on the 

ouble sense of the Greck verb aitidsthai |"to allege as a cause’ and ‘to 
uuse'] (Hilgard 1901: 232.3—4: kar’ aitian phésin é10i kat’ aitiasin {he 
es the term in relation to causation or accusation] ). 

In later years a definite localist theory of case was evolved and has 

ntinued in importance. It is principally associated with the syntactic 

of Maximus Planudes (pp. 215-227); its origin lies in the sets of 
hree denominal adverbs (section 19), like oikoi ‘at home’, oikade “home- 
Ward, and otkoshen ‘from home’, though this is not further commented 
OM either by the author of the Téchné or by the scholiasts. 
The concluding paragraphs of the section, as given in the Téchné, 
lo the subclassification of nouns under the category of eid? [sub- 
Ses]. These paragraphs coexist rather strangely with the earlier listing 
Nominal eidé and it was suspected as a later insertion by Steinthal 
891: 249251), who otherwise accepts the Téchn? as the work of 
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Dionysius in its present form, but the schotiasts include them in their 
commentaries, If the text is regarded as having passed through several 
“editions” over the years such occasional inconsistent interpolations are 
not improbable, 

Partially repeating what has already been said about the eéd@, this, 
further listing includes the subclass of énoma epitheton, translated by 
Priscian as nomen adiectivum and destined for separate recognition as 
adjective in modern times, Two comments are in order: 


(1) Both the Téchné and the commentators write themselves out of the 
modern criteria for the recognition of adjectives, namely the three grades 
of positive, comparative, and superlative, through their separate listing 
the latter two as themselves different subclasses, synkritikén and hyper 
thetikon. 

(2) In view of the other subclasses of nouns given in this listing and in 
the earlier list, the elass membership of énomta epitheton is more con- 
strained semantically than is the class of adjectives in modern European 
grammars, The relevant passage reads, 


“Enidurdv 86 tote 16 éni Kupioy i poanTopIKGy Spovpins 1O- 
Hevov Kai SqAodv ERavoy H ySyov. Aappdverar dé cprzd, dd 
Woxtig, dnd adparos Kai dnd cov éxtdc, KO LV YORI 
appv, dKOAaaTOG, AKO BE GHpuTOs ds 1 ceUZis, Brad’ 
Bi tv EKTdE dig TO MhovoLOs, névNs 


{A (noun) adjective is one that is put with proper noun and common 
nouns and with various meanings, indicating praise or reproach. 
Adjectives have three sources: from mental states, like “prudent” 
and ‘intemperate’, from bodily states, like ‘quick’ and ‘slow’, and 
from external conditions, like ‘rich’ and ‘poor’ 


The commentators add little to this, But syntactically they observe the 
parallelism between epitheta and epirrhémata, being subordinated to other 
nouns and to yerbs respectively (Hilgard 1901: 233.25 —27; $52.26 27). 
and this is why adjectival nouns have forms for each of the three genders 
(553.3). “Double naming” (p. 64) refers to the two names given to @ 
single individual, with the example Paris and Alexander. 


13, Mepi prjpatos. 
“Phd dott AéLig Gncwtos, imdoxcuxiy zpovev te xai rposdmow 
rai appdv, Evépyeiay i nilos mupiotosa. Mapénerar BE 1 
fio Gerd, ByKhiceic, Siaéoers, etn, oxHHara, aprOpoi, 
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ypovor, npdcana, av{vyial. Kai Eywrioeig pv stot névte, bpi- 
uxt, xpootaxtixd, elec, Smoraxtxh Kai @napippuroc, 
SiaBéorc $6 cior <peis, Evépyeta, xADOs, padre: Evépyeie fev 
ofov tint, xaQog 8 olov Tintopa, yeodme G8 A note juiv 
Evépycay note 8& xaDos nupiotdaa, ofov xénowa, Btép00PA, 
éxnomodyny, éypayduny. cidn 5é dio, mpwrsturov Kai nu- 
parywyov, parotxey piv olov dpiu, nupdywyov BE olov apsabe. 
oxfnara dé tpia, axzodv, civOctov, napuaivOeroV. dndody pe 
viov Ppovd, GivBecov 5é lov KaTAPpOVa, RapaGbvOetoV bi olov 
Gviryovit@, guiannigo. appoi Bi pele, EviKds, SurKoS Kai 
Ri.nduvtiKds: Evuxds ev olov Tinto, duIKds S% oiov TiRTETOV, 
Ainduvtixds dé oloy TxtopeV. xpdawnu Bi tpEIG, mpdrov, be 
TEpOV, TPItOV mpAroV oiov Tint, Sxitcpov olov thmtEIG, TpITOV 
civ Tixter” apdrov piv dy’ od 6 Royos, dobtepoV BE mpd bY 
2Oy0s, Tpitov 5é nepi ob 4 éyoc, zpOvor AE tpLIc, iveowirg, 
Rapchnavikic, nidiov. rovtoy 6 6 mapeknrwlds Eze Siagopac 
sésoupac, mupuratixov, mupaxcipevov, bmepavvechixoy, dopi- 
stov, dv ovyyéveai ciot tpeis, Eveat@ros Kpdg naparariKey, 
Rapaxcipivon mpos Unepovveedtxy, dopiotov mpds HiAhovti, 


[13. On the verb, 
A verb is a word not inflected for case, but admitting tense, person, 
“and number and indicating an activity or being acted on, Eight 
categories are applicable to a verb: mood, voice, subclass, form, 
umber, tense, person, and conjugation, There are five mood 
indicative, imperative, optative, subjunctive, and infinitive. There 
are three voices: active, passive, and middle: active like 1)p1d‘T hit’ 
: ripromai ‘Iam hit’, and middle, which sometimes 
designates an action and sometimes an experience, like pépoitha ‘I 
‘obey’ (‘I have been persuaded’), didphthora “I have been destroye 
epoiésimén | did it for myself, and egrapsimén ‘I wrote for myselt”, 
There are two subclasses, primary and derived, primary like drd@ 
water’, and derived like ardesio ‘T water’. There are three forms: 
simple, compound, and decompound: simple like phrond ‘L think’, 
Sompound like kataphrond “I despise’, and decompound like anti- 
support Philip’. ‘Chere 
are three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, e.g. &iptd ‘I hit, 
Epteton “you two hit’, and 1iptomen ‘we (more than two) hit’. There 
‘Are three persons first. second, and third: rpré ‘I hit’, thpteix ‘you 
Gingular) hit’, niprei “he. she, it hits’; the first person denotes the 


oo 
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speaker, the second person denotes the one addressed, and the third 
person denotes who or what the sentence is about. There are three 
lenses, present, past, and future; of these the past has four distine- 
tions: imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and aorist; and there are three 
linkages: the present with the imperfect, the perfect with the plu- 
perfect, and the aorist with the future.] 


‘There follows one section on the conjugations, the contracted verbs 
(philein “to love’, cte,), and the verbs in -ri. 


Commentary 


‘The verb receives the same kind of treatment as the noun in its definition, 
subelassification, and relevant categories, 

The five moods (Priscian’s modi) are glossed by the scholiasts as 
indicating “attitudes of the mind” towards what is being expressed (déloisi 
diathéseis psychés), and three of them are defined in semantic or pragmatic 
terms: stating, commanding, wishing, The subjunctive (hypotaktiké) is 
named after its subordinated role in syntax, after such conjunctions 
hina ‘in order that ...” and eden “iP, and the infinitive (aparémphatos) is 
80 called from its exemption from two of the constraining or modifying, 
categories, person and number (Hilgard 1901: 245.1 ~9), Lacking these 
paremphatika (modifications] it could be regarded as belonging to a higher 
level of abstraction, rather like the noun when considered apart from its 
cases (pp, 65—66). A scholiast writes (Hilgard 1901; 72,2930): 


Td dnapéppurov dvoud vod xpeypatog Kai adtd onpaiver vd 
Apayua 16 jh}Ro dunsodv sic winciy 


fies the action 


{The infinitive is the name of the action and si 
itself before it has entered the mind.] 


Despite their elaborations the scholiasts’ treatment of verbal mood re- 
mains incomplete; indicatives can be subordinated, optatives are the 
required subordinated mood in some constructions, and subjunctives can 
be used as the main or the gole verb in some independent sentences. 
The Greek verb had three voices that could all be formally differen- 
tiated in some tenses: égrapsa ‘1 wrote’, egriphé ‘it was written’, and 
egrapsémén “I wrote for myself” Energétikon [active] was used of active 
transitive verbs; intransitive verbs, though they may be active in form. 
are designated oudétera [neutral] (Hilgard 1901; 246.11). While active and 
passive present no special problems, the semantics of the Greek middle 
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voice is notoriously difficult to analyse. The forms classed as middle in 
the Téchné, as variously expressing an active or a passive role, are set up 
without regard to their actual forms; pépoitha and diéphthora are mor- 
phologically active forms in the perfect tense, while epoidsimen and 
egrapsimén are distinctively middle voice forms (in fae, in classical Greek 
diéphthora is regularly active in meaning). The scholiasts concentrate 
almost exclusively on the ambiguous nature of middle verbs, standing 
between active and passive signification, Only a brief reference is made 
by one scholiast to the self-involvement of middle verbs (Hilgard 1901: 
246.5 — 6): 16 epoiésdmén déloi hati emautdi epoiesé ti ‘epoiésamén means 
‘I did something for myself’), 

Just as case was incorporated into the definition of the noun, ehrénos 
{time} was given first place in the formal definition of the verb. Aristotle 
had pointed out that a verb form necessarily had temporal reference (De 
interpretione 3: rhéma dé esti 16 prossémainon chranon [the verb is what 
additionally indicates time), and this was developed by all later gram- 
marians, But the morphosemantics of the Greek verb, as with verbs and 
verbal groups in most languages, is not as simple as that, The Stoies 
distinguished two inherent and interlocking meanings, time reference and 
“Aspect, continuous or incomplete and completed, and this was followed 
most perceptively and neatly by Varro in his account of the Latin yerb 
(De lingua Latina 996-97 and 10.48), The account in the Téchné which 

ime the account in the main-line tradition, tried to subsume all tense 
‘Meanings under the single heading of time reference, even though some 
its terminology is manifestly drawn from Stoic aspectual usage. 

The formal tense distinctions are first divided into present, past, and 

ture, and then the past is further divided into four varieties: 


enesids ‘present’ 

_- paratatikés ‘imperfect’ 

— parakeimenos ‘perfect’ 
hypersyntelikés ‘plupertect” 
abristos ‘aorist” 


lelythds “past! = 


—— 


éllon ‘future’ 


are then listed three “close relationships” (syngéneiai), on morpho- 
gical grounds: present with imperfect (c.g. poid ‘I do", epoiotin “I was 
doing’, perfect with pluperfect (c.g. pepdidka “I have done’, epepoitkein 

and aorist with future (epdiéva ‘I did’, poitsd ‘1 shall do’), 
is last relationship is not accepted in derivational terms today, the two 
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sigmatic tenses having separate historical sources (Buck 1933: 279, 282; 
Chantraine 1961: 245—248). 
‘The commentators discuss the philosophical analysis of time, with 
particutar reference to the problem known later as the “specious present”, 
They also mention the specifically Attic use of the future perfect (pepoié- 
somai [only used regularly in the middle and passive voices} ‘I shall have 
done [something] for mysel?’), and they seek to justify the three syngéneiai 
semantically as well as formally. The following passages are typical: 


“Avaryxn Eoti 16 pijwa zpdvove Exetv" ei 7ap v6 piwa mpaynd ort, 
14 te mpayne évepyaav i KdDoc Exayyédheran, dvieyKn vd ywvd- 
nevov i Kavé A005 ¥ Kat? évépyeiay Kai xpovous Exev. Eioi BE 
tpeis, Kavi 6é tov GANDA ROyov dbo, 6 te mapehmdublos Kui 6 
pédA@v 16 yap mpactopevov A néxpaxcar i] péZe, oddéxoe 
iviorarar Kai yap of prAdGOGOL SHO SpiCovtar puai yup, Bi 6 
OG KIVOHLEVOS TOY ZpEVOV daepyateun, Ev KIvi\GEL BE odtOS 
di Kai Eviotarar oddxote, obk Eotwy ipa éveots, "H BE éx Ti 
Ypajyaterric dxpifleacary Kpiors dpiCerai tiva dxapuaiov Zpovov 
Kal OvowdCer eveordra, Tva vac KAiceIC Tae pNaTINts aKohOOE 
SovnOi} perd i]s dzovans axprpelag napadidovar bv yap tpOKov 
ini ta 6vopdto dind 00 Evuxod apWHOd Thy apyAy ths KAlooNs 
Upadldaar Kai Tig OpOig AevonEVNs RedonG, obtm Kai Eni TOO 
irjucog axd od Evcordxos, «npi tod émtvevonpEvon, Ty apziv 
Tijg xivijovng morcioOar Emzerpet, dag tpeic yivesur zpdvovs. 


{It is essential that the verb should have tenses; for if the verb 
represents action, and action professes to be either performance or 
experience, it is necessary for what happens either as an experience 
or as a performance to have temporal relations as well. There are 
three tenses, but strictly speaking there are only two times, the past 
and the future; for what is done is either done or about to be done, 
but it does not stand still. The philosophers just distinguish two 
time relations; they say that if the movement of the firmament gives 
rise lo time, and the firmament is always in motion and never stands 
still, there cannot be a present. But by a very precise grammatical 
analysis « momentary point of time has been determined and called 
the present, so that the verbal inflections can be set out consistently 
and with continued accuracy, In the same way that with nouns the 
starting point of their inflection is the nominative singular, so with 
‘verbs the starting point of their yariation in form is made to be the 
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present (1 mean this invention of the grammarians), and so we have 
the three tenses.] (Iilgard 1901: 248.13—27). 


(Hilgard 1901: 250.1 —25): 


Tpos toiito1s 8 xai ovyyeveing abrois nepitiOnat, RyOV TOV éve~ 
otra owyyevil civat 1 xaparacixd Kai tov xapaxeipievoy v4) One 
EPOVVIEIKG kai TOV ddpratoy 1 pédLoveL. Tovtov Kavi 5b0 tpb- 
novus fott Karakapeiy pac thy aAjeay, Kacd THY pov Kai KATE 
16 cnpaavouevov' Kai KaTd uvAV EotIy b EveaTbg TH RapaTacIKG 


poocic i xai pi} zpooeis dnepyaoy tov eaparatndy olov TNT 
‘Thy yap tehcvraiay tpéyascic Ov Kui mpoadeiskEMOEY 1 Ednotehels 
Ov aparariKéy" “i i) Rpoadeic” cinoy 61d 16 toLodtoV" zd, Ka 
hOvov 6 16.05 cis OU petatpéyas ebpiaxs TOV KapuraciKdy, 
BE onpvonévy néALW ciGi avyzeveis ots 6 &vestids 18 npOo- 
gdunc npacrdyevoy bnopaiver, 6 8 naparatinds TOO mpAypULTOs tO 
pay Exe1 Hon yeyovds, tO Bé Ei pivopevoy, Kai by G Et yiveaOat 
Eveotdott xotvved. Evy7evig Bt: } napaxeipevos 1 oxcpovytentd" 
RUxpov yizp napatpéwac to’ téLoUs Kai Mpoadeig f Kai pi RpOoDE: 
eipiokers tov OxzpobvteAiKoy. “Opoiwc Kal dddpiatos tO pEAAOVT, 
Karé Hav PoOviiy, Sti tod abtod ayppdvon thY LopHyiay ExovaL kev 
yap iy 6 pédAv 1 Y, Kai 6 AOprortos, ci bE E, KaKEivOg Spolws 
RGM Kurd ovaLKdy AGyov, Sti duodtepoL dopratot cior Kai Yip et 
zinots “truya”, oby dapiow tov Karpov maiyy ti némpayac, Kal RAALY 
Bay cinys “riya”, o88é of'tag Eotjpavas tov waLpdy, ci ji, HOvOV 
bu wWyetc’ 1 bE note Ob SMAoIG, 'O SE nupaxcipevos Kai 6 Onep- 
Guvrehixds ouyyeveis cit bid tod dpiZerv- dpifouer yp auodtepor 
16 ROte, 6 pev TH pel, 6 upuxcipevos, b BE vO ndAaL, 6 OREpaDV- 
hinds, 
[(The author) attributes linkages to these tenses, saying that the pres- 
‘entisakin to the imperfect, the perfect to the pluperfect, and theaorist 
to the future. We can sce the truth of these linkages in two ways, by 
form and by meaning, the present is related lo the imperfect because 
by making a small change in the form of the word and adding, or not 
adding, the augment, you will produce the imperfect, as with 1ipta“l 
strike’, changing the ending to on and adding the augment ¢ from 


outside you complete the imperfect form. I said “or not adding” for 
this sort of reason: you will also find imperfect forms with just the 
change of ending, as with 2chd ‘I sound’. But on the side of meaning 
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there are linkages like this, too: the present tense indicates some event 
jjust past, and theimperfeet has part of the action already having taken 
place and part to come, and in this atterit joins forces with the present. 
“The perfect iskin to the pluperfect; with a slight changein the ending 
and with or without the augment you will come to the pluperfect. And 
the same is true of the aorist and the future: in terms of form they 
have the same provision of consonants; if the future has ps s0 does 
the aorist, and the same is the ease with x. Again by natural logic the 
same kinship arises, because both tenses are indefinite. If you say 
étypsa‘T struck’ you have given no set time other than that you have 
done it, and if you say 1ps0"I shall strike’ you have not indicated any 
time beyond saying that you will strike. You do not make clear when 
you will strike, The perfect and the pluperfect are akin by their time 
Specification; both indicate when the action took place, the one re~ 
cently, the other a long time ago. (Hilgard 1901: 250.125) 


Te will have been seen that their semantic analysis of the tenses relies on 
the single dimension of time, the perfect and pluperfect being distin- 
guished by the adverbs dri ‘recently’ and pélai “long, ago’. But in Greck, 
tas in English, the reference of the perfect is to present-day completion 
and the reference of the pluperfect is to completion prior to some other 
event reported in the past, irrespective of time depth. One may instance, 
for example, Thucydides’s use of the perfect to refer to the Homeric 
poems, when he was writing in fifth-century Athens: pepoizke gar chilion 
kai diakosion neén, tas men Boidtén eikosi kai hekaton andron, tas dé 
Philoktéton peniékonta {he (has) represented the fleet as consisting of 
1200 ships, the Bocotian ships carrying 120 men, Philoctetes’s ships 
cartying fifty] (1.10); and Herodotus uses the pluperfect in a sentence 
whose context must pragmutically be recent: t6n te adelphedn hoi Mekistéa 
apektonee kai ton gambron Tydéa {he had killed both his brother Mekisteus 
and his kinsman by marriage Tydeus] (5.67). This unidimensional seman- 
tic analysis of the Greek tense system dogged Byzantine scholarship 
throughout, though Maximus Planudes (see pp. 227-233) came near to 
the aspectual component that had been identified by the Stoies but lost 
in the main tradition. 


15. Mepi peroxis, 
Meroyi tom AfELC jletégovou tig <Gv Pynétoy Kai cSv dvopérov 
iGOmMtOs, Mapéxetan St aich tadee & Kai 7 Phat Kai 1 
Svonatt, dize mpoodnoy te Kui EyKAicc@v. 
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[15. The participle is a word sharing the properties of verbs and 
nouns. The same categories are applicable to it as to the verb and 
the noun, except for person and mood] 


Commentary 


‘A scholiast points out the subordinating function of the participle (Iil- 
gard 1901: 416.18 — 21): djo dé rhémata pré tod ondmatas é meta 10 dnoma 
djo rhémata heurein adjnaton, ei mé 16 hén rhéma eis metochén wapéi 
ude gir légomen “Achilles epolémésen enikése”, millon dé “Achilleds 
polemésas enikésen” [One cannot have two verbs in front of or alter the 
‘oun, unless one of them is transformed into a participle. We do not say 
“Achilles made war won”, but rather “Achilles, having made war, won 
The definition of the participle displays its “sharing” (metéchousa) of 
‘al and verbal categories. Having declared that case was the fun= 
entum divisionis beween noun and verb, and tense ay the main 
defining category of the verb, Greck grammarians has forced themselves 
‘to recognize the participle as a separate class of words, countering the 
inclusion of them within either the nominal or the verbal classes (Hilgard 
1901: S18.17—32). Greek participles, of course, had more separate forms 
r the active, passive, and middle voices, and for different tenses, than 
re available in Latin or are available in English, 


16, Tlepi tpOpov. 
“ApOpov tori pipos hoyou xwrixdy, mporataspevov Kai drotaa~ 
GHyLVOV Tis KAiGAg TV SvoREtOV. Kai GrotEGGdpEVOY [Ey tO 
&5, xpotasospevov Bi 16 6, Tapénerar dé aid tpia, YEVN, apL- 
Bnoi, xedorrs. yévn pv odv eiai tpia, 6 momris, H KOiNoL<, to 
Roinua. dpiOpoi dé tpeic, Avinds, SvUKdg Kal AANOUVTURdS EvURoS 
hiv oloy 16.5 — i — 16, duiKds Si vH — TH, mANOvVEINdS BE of 
= ai — va, mrbors 8 6 — tod — WH — tov — 6, — THs - 
ti — tiv ~ 6, 16 — tod — 1H — 6 — 

[16. On the article. 

‘The article is a part of speech inflected for case, put before and 
after the inflected forms of nouns; Aés ‘who, which’, is postposed, 
‘and ho ‘the’, is preposed. ‘Three categories are applicable: gender, 
number, case. There are three genders: Ao poiétés ‘the poet’, hé 


oiésis ‘poetry’, and 16 poiéma “the poem’. There are three numbers: 
singular, dual, and plural. Singular ho, hé, 16, dual 16, té, and plural 
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hoi, hai, 14, The cases arc ho (nominative, tow (genitive), 17 (dative), 
tén (accusative), and 4 (yocative) masculine: hé 16s, ti, 180, 0, 
feminine; 16, toil, 11, 06, 6, neuter.) 


Commentary 


‘The article is the first closed class of words treated in the Téchné. Only 
two lexemes come into its membership: ho, he, t6 ‘the’ and hés, hé, ho 
‘who, which (relative)’, Etymologically the Greek definite article and the 
relative pronoun, as we use the terms today, are distinct, but their close 
morphological similarities justified the 7chne in treating them under one 
head, the article, the definite being preposed to a noun or noun phrase, 
the relative postposed (Hilgard 1901: 420.14—15): ho Héméros, hos én 
pas héltistos ton poiétdn “the (poet) Homer, who was the very best of the 
poets’ (580.7—8): makarios ho anér ekeinos, hos ouk eporeiith en boulei 
ayeban ‘blessed is that man who has not walked in the counsel of the 
ungodly’. The scholiasts further point out the anaphoric reference carried 
by the definite article (o what has already been mentioned or alluded 10 
(256.21 —2 


Rott Gi cinciv, Sti w &pOpov Exivevdntar apds tO avaqopav 
cpaivery’ dvapopad B& tow dvandknotc mpocyvopévou Kai 
dindytoc Rpocdnon' GAAO Yap tt Eottv cinciv “&vOpeonos HA0E", 
kai Go pert tod &pOpov 7 7p GpOpov Seurépav yvmawv éxay- 
‘yihderay Rov yap tis Gor cin “vais HAE", SoKeis dyvoriv nota 
Bay Bt abv tH GPO pe, tporov civé GKopIpvi}oKEL TOOT THY KPO- 
LyvoowENTY bxd GOD Kai tod tod AEyOVTOS. 


[One may say that the article was invented to indicate anaphora 
anaphora is a repeated reference to a person already known and in 
his absenes one thing to say Anthropos élthe “A man has come” 
and another thing to say it with the definite article, The article has 
the implicature of a second recognition: if someone sitys to you 
Naris élthe ‘A ship has arrived’, you will probably not know whit 
sort of ship, but if the statement is made with the article in some 
way it reminds you of a ship already known to you and to the 
actual speaker] 


‘The Téchné treated the exclamation d ‘oh’ as the vocative of the article. 
The interjection was not recognized as a separate class by Greek gram- 
marians, though it was by the Latins. and Priscian assigns this form to 
the interjection class, though with some reservations (Keil 1859: 1.5—-7)- 
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The scholiasts preferred to put into a subclass of adverbs, klerifein 
epirrhéma [vocative adverb] (Hilgard 1901: 75.3—4; 418,20). 


17. Mepi dvtevopiac. 

*Avtovupia Zot Réfig det Svoporos napadapPavopévn, 
RpoOaérov dpiqpévov Sndocuch. Mapéxerat 6 wiry EE, mpoowna, 
‘youn, appoi, mrdcers, oyiwara Kai isn, 


Tlepi mporotino. 
Mpécora xporovinay pév Ero — ob — i, mapayaryuv dé Epd: 
63 — 6c, Pévn mpororinoy dud pév tis ovis ob Braxpiverat, 
Sud BE Tig dx’ air Beige, o1ov Ey cdiv BE napaydyov 6 EAbs 
— 4 Spi — tO Epdv. “ApiOyoi d& mporordnwy EviKds piv EY — 
ob — i, buiKde GE VOL — GDL, WAnOuvtINds BE fypEig — pets — 
opcic’ napuydryov 8 EvuKds Ende — ob — Hs, duIKGS Eh — ob 
— &, xinDoveixds fuoi — Goi — oi. Hrdonis dé xpororbnoy piv 
Spoiig Ey — od — i, yeverTig SE ipod — God — od, SoruKg bi 
Roi — ooi — oi, aitianuviig dt dpi — of — B, KANTURIG BE ot 
apaydryov bE Ends — 6 — dc, od — God — od, Ind — 06 
— 6, tov — adv — bv. Eyhpata Bb 860, dmrodv, GiWOetov" 
Axhody piv Epod — God — od, obWetov dé tnavtod — cavtod 
= tavrod, Eidn 6é dbo, O11 ai pév cir mpororvror, dg bye — ori 
i, ai 68 napdryoyor, ts naow at KrHTUKAL, ai Kai Simpson 
Kahodvea. xapayovar bf obts, dnd pév EVIKY ai Eva KTITOpE 
SnAodam, ds dnd tod oi 6 eps) dnd dé vnddv at So, de dnd 
TOD van voitepoc: ind SE xAnDoveURdy at ROAAOGE, ds dnd tod 
ficis pézepos. Tay df aveovoniov ai piv eis acivapOpor, ai 
8 civuplpor deivappor piv olov £76, cbvapdpor di tov Aptbs, 
47, On the pronoun. 
A pronoun is a word that is substitued for a noun, designating 
Particular persons, Six categories are applicable lo it; person, gender, 
“number, case, form, and subclass. 


‘On primary pronouns. 
> a3 persons of primary pronouns are egé ‘I’, s° ‘you’ [singular], hi 
the, she, it, and the secondary forms are emés ‘my’, sos ‘your’, and 
‘hos“his, her, its’. The genders of primary pronouns are not formally 
‘indicated, but by what they designate, like egd. But they are formally 
“indicated in the derived pronouns: ho emés, he emé, t6 emon. The 
‘Bumbers of the primary are: singular, egd, sj, Af; dual, adi ‘we two’, 
fou two"; plural hémeis ‘w meix ‘you [plural], spheis 
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‘they’. In the derived forms we have: singular, emés, sds, hés; dual, Attention is drawn to the peculiar property of derived (possessive) 
emé, 86, hd; plural emoi, soi, hoi. The case forms of the primary pronouns in that they have two personal anaphors (diprésdpvi), and mark 
pronouns are; nominative, egd, sf, hi: genitive, emow, soi, hott one person by their lexical form and the other by their nominal inflection: 
dative, emi, soi, hoi; accusative, emé, sé, hé, and vocative [second 
person only}, 44; of the derived pronouns they are: nominative, 


ee 


ems, 56s, hs; genitive, emoii, soi, howz dative, eméi, séi, hdi accu ae biti Thien 

sative enuin, sin, hon, There are two forms, simple and compound: ama gir t6i kiéma sémainein kai ton kiétora peritambénousin ... en men 
simple, emoti, sot, how, compound, emautot “of myselt, sautoi “of 1éi archél 16 prasopon toi ktétoros, en dé t6i télei 10 ktéma [as well as 
yoursell”, and heautow ‘of himself, herself, itself’. There are two feferring to the thing possessed they also include the possessor ... at the 
subclasses, as some are primary like egd, sf, and hi, and some are beginning (of the word) comes the person of the possessor, at the end 
derived, like all the possessive pronouns, which are also called the thing possessed] (Hilgard 1901; 264,30 — 265.5), 

bipersonal, Their derivation is like this: from singular pronouns 18. Tlapt xpodtoucy. 

come those referring to a single possessor, as ho emis, from emoii: Tpé0eats dori 2EEi¢ mpotiOepEvn xaveeav tdv tod Réyou jepdv 
from dual pronouns come those referring to two possessors, as tv te ovviécet Kai ovvrdéer, cioi St at maou Rpolkorig etd Kai 
noiteros, from nék; from plural pronouns those referring lo many Béxa, dv povoowAdafior piv EE, Ev, vc, BE, mpd, npds, ay, aicives 
possessors, as héméteros, from hémels, The primary pronouns do odk dvastpépovean, HovAAafior bt dbo Kai déxa, dvd, KONG, Bid, 
not construct with the article, like egd, but the derived pronouns herd, rapa, dvti, éni, nopi, dppi, dnd, Oxd, imép. 


do, like ho ems.) 18 On prepositions. 


ay» A preposition is a word put before all parts of speech in composition 
eas and in syntax. They number eighteen in total; six are monosyllabic: 
Pronouns form another closed class. The Téchné makes its major distine~ én ‘in’, cis ‘into’, éx ‘out of pré “before’, prix “towards, and sin 


tion between the personal (primary) pronouns and the possessive (derived) ith’, which do not reverse the accent; twelve are disyllabie; and 
pronouns, To this list the commentators add hhoitos, autés, ekeinos, and ‘up’, ard ‘down’, did “through”, metié ‘with’, pard *beside’, anti 
héde “this, he and himself, that, this’, along with ho deina ‘a certain one. ‘against’, epi ‘on’, peri ‘around’, amphi ‘around’, apé ‘from’, hypo 
such a one’, they point out that in classical Attic Greek autdy had largely “under”, and Aypér *beyond”.} 
replaced Ahi for the third person (Hilgard 1901: 80.89: 82.3—4; 561.11). 
These are the only words classified under this heading. ‘Their princips 
semantic functions were deixis and anaphora (Hilgard 1901: $20.34— 
Scholiasts say that only proper nouns are replaced by pronouns, which 
is not in accord with Greek usage. though it comes nearer to it in a 


sary 


We now pass to the invariant, uninflected word classes. It is strange that 
adequate definition of the preposition or an explicitation of the 
»n-noun construction was not achieved before the western Mid- 


“prodrop” language like Greck than, for example in English where a IA ec Baroni TiGugh ho ives many eximples' of prepositions in 
preverbal pronoun is required before all non-imperatival verbs (Hilgard truction with nouns and nominal phrases, Apollonius Dyscolus does 
1901: 77,26—7: 260.21). make evident their necessary connection with verbs, nor does his self 

Tt is interesting to notice that, unlike most sentences used for exe tyled pupil Priscian, who even identifies the Latin negative prefix in- 
plification, drawn from classical literature or made up, several illustrative afH'the preposition ix ‘in’, despite the homonymous but contrastive pair 
sentences involving pronominal anaphora are taken from the New Tes- visus “unseen” and “looked at askance’ (ef. p. 97). The teaching manual 
tament: (581.1) ho opisé mou erchémenos *he that comes after me (Christ): ‘Alexander de Villadei (c. 1200) notices the cases governed by different 
(581.3) autds hymds baptisei ‘he will baptize you' (Matthew 3.11). tin prepositions, using the terms regere and gubernare, but the expli- 
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cation of their specific function of syntactically linking nouns with verbs 
was the work of the scholastic grammarians of the later Middle Ages (ef. 
Reichling 1893: 1333-2338, 1395; Thomas of Erfurt, section 81). dded to a verb. Some are simple and others are compounded: 

‘The scholiasts add little to what is said in the Téchné, beyond pointing simple like palai “long ago’, compounded like prépalai ‘a very long 
oul that as independent words (en syntéxei) prepositions construct with time ago’. Some are temporal, like nsn ‘now’, t6te ‘then’, ailthis 
one of the oblique cases, whereas in nominal compounds they form nouns ‘again’; one should add to these those adverbs designating a definite 
that carry the full paradigm of cases (ef. Hilgard 1901: 92.12—23). point in time, like sémeron “today”, aiirion ‘tomorrow’, téphra “dur~ 
Prepositions are another closed class, and the Téchné lists all those words ing that time’, 1é05 ‘meanwhile’, and pZnika ‘at what time?', Some 
that its author recognizes as falling into this class. The inadequate defi- are adverbs of manner, like kalés ‘beautifully’, sophds ‘wisely’, 
nition of the class was presumably responsible for the neglect that they dynatés ‘ably’. Some are qualitative, like pjx ‘with the fist’, lax 
show for the prepositional function of such words as dicha ‘apart from’, with the foot’, boiryddn ‘in clusters’, agelédén ‘in masses‘, Some 
choris ‘without’, and héncka ‘for the sake of (ef. under section 20). are quantitative, like pollakis ‘often’, oligdkis ‘seldom’, and myriakis 

The reference to aecent reversal (anastrophé) is from the paroxytone Fiéa thousand or numberless times". Some are numeralive, like. dls 


an uninflected part of speech, said about a verb or 


accentuation of disyllabic pronouns when they are put after their nouns, 
téy gés, dpo “from the land’, etc. 


19, Tepi amppnpatos. 
“Enippnpd tor pips AOyoo dixhwtov, Katé prywatos Keyomevov i 
Emoyopevov pripar. Tov dé Emppyndrow wa pév Eoriy dead, ie 
8E GOvOcra dna pév ofov dAat, abWerov dé oloy mpoRadan. vt 
BE ypdvou Snrorucd, olov wv, tre, ads? wodtoIG BE de ciéy 
dnotaxtéoy te KaLpod napastariKd, olov GijpepoV, aiiptov, Tppa, 
tims, myvixa, th dt jwadcHTos, lov Kukids, GomAE, SuVATHS. Ta 
BE nove TOG, olov ME, RAE, PorpLdov, dzehnBby. th bi: RoGOTN- 
106, Olov ROAAGKIG, SAL /GKIS, jupidxic, ch HF dpLOpod Snraorixi, 
olov dis, tpis, tetpaxs, re BE TomKd, olov five, Kit, dv axéoEIS 
eloi cpeis, Ev tone, 4 eis tOROV, dE ax TROD, oiov oiKoL, 
ofkude, dixoDey, ri d¢ edgAig eNMavTIRG, olov Fie, ale, apare. 
ti 8% oZethaotixd, olov manual, tod, ged. th dé dpvioLs 
Anopdceng, oiov 06, od71, oddi\za, odSapAHs. 1H 58 avyruTabescen. 
oiov vai, vaizi, vi 2 dnuyopebaconc, olov pi, wndifte, wndays- 
ta bE xapapiodiic Spores, olov de, Honep, Hite, Kae, 
KaOdnep. ta 5: Oonaotixd, olov Bafiai. th dt cikacyod. ofov 
fous, raya, wyOv. Ta dé taLEM, olov Eig, bockiis, nopis. va 5% 
GOpoiceas, olov Gpiny, fpa, Ha. va 6 Kapaxchcioos, olov 
ela, ys, pe £ auykpicnms, ofov waALov, irtoy, ta St 
éparijasms, ofov ndfev, nod, rnvica, mic. té 5& Emtacews, olov 
Rav, opdspa, Hyav, névu, pék.ota. ti 8 owRAyeme, oiov Gy. 
Syod, Gyusig. te SE Gxopoticé, ofow, wd. ta SE KatOPOTIKG, O1OV 
vi. té dé OetiKt, olov avayvmatéov, ypuntéov. rhevotéoy. tit 
BeBardoamec, ofoy éndadi. ta 86 Scacpod, olov sioi, ebay. 


‘twice’, iris ‘thrice’, tetrdkis “four times’. Some are locative, like and 
and kt “up’ and ‘down’, and of these there are three relationships, 
in a place (in)to a place, and out of a place, e.g, oikoi “at home’, 
oikade *homeward’, and oikothen ‘from home’, Some adverbs are a 
mark of prayer, such as eithe, aithe, dbale ‘would that ..,’, Some 
are pejorative, like papui, io, pheti ‘alas’, Some are negative, such 
as oi, ouchi ‘not’, oudéta ‘certainly nov’, oudamés ‘not at all’. Some 
are affirmative, like nai, naichi ‘yes’. Some are prohibitive, like md, 
médéta ‘do not’, médamés ‘certainly do not’. Some are used for 
comparison or likening, such as hds, hdsper, éite ‘like, as’, kathd, 
kathaper ‘just as’. Some express astonishment, like hahai ‘good 
heavens!'. Some are conjectural, such as is0%, téicha, tychén *per- 
haps’. Some are used for ordering, like hexés, ephexés ye 
a row’, chdris “separately”. Some are collective, like drdén, hama 
‘together’. élitha ‘in quantity’. Some are used for encouragement, 
like eia, dge, phére ‘come on!", Some are comparative, such as mallon 
‘more’, /hésson ‘less’. Some are interrogative, such as pothen 
pot ‘where, pénika ‘at what time’, pas ‘how?, Some 
like lian “too much’, sphddra ‘very much’, dgan ‘too 
much’. pany ‘wholly’, mdlista ‘very much’. Some are conjunctive, 
like hima, homoit, amydis ‘together’. Some are used for denying on 
oath, such as md ‘no. by ...", or for affirming on oath, like né “yes, 
by Some are obligative, like anugndstéon “one should read’. 
Braptéon ‘one should write’, pleustéon ‘one should sail’. Some ai 
‘onfirmatory, like déladé ‘clearly, obviously’, Some are ritu: 
like euof, eudn (used in Bacehanal chants). 
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Commentary 


‘The adverbs form an extensive class, fully subclassified, mainly on se- 
mantic criteria, Like Apollonius, Priscian, and the commentators, the 
Téchné only recognizes, or anyway only treats, the adverb—verb con- 
struction, although severtl common adverbs may be freely constructed 
with adjectives (lian méga ‘too big’, for example). Some words which 
grammarians today would class under others of the eight classes are listed 
\s adverbial subclasses, as are interjections, which were separated from 
adverbs by the Lat 

‘The term mesdtés [(literally) middle] marks the largest and most 
productive subclass of adverbs, being formed from adjectives and broadly 
translatable into English “adverbs of manner”. The scholiasts give a 
morphological explanation of the term: as deadjectival adverbs (like 
English bravely ete,) they do not distinguish the genders but lie between 
them being linked most directly with the genitive plural forms, which are 
homonymous in gender (kalén “beautiful’, kaléy *beautifully’). They do 
additionally point out that all these adverbs are, in their meanings, 
adverbs of quality or manner, in addition to the small subclass so 
designated in the Téchné. Priscian simply uses the term adrerbium quali- 
1atis (Keil 1859: 86,22; 86.6). The following passage exhibits the position 
of the scholiasts (Hilgard 1901: 97.31 98.5). 


Meadtycog émipphward dott Sou dnd yevindy dvondeey cis 
ryovase Kai eipyear jesdrmros, xapdoov cial pesi ipoeviKoV 
kal OndoKdv dvopitor, dg 7 KaLO' Kanai KaAGY KUAIS, —iRoL 
pidat Gidov wthUc, GO‘pPO' GopAi GOOdY Good. Kai dnd piv tii 
yevdotas peodtytos, Gnd G8 tig onLaGinc MoLoTHTOC ExpPHyaca 
KuXoivtn, oloy kav elo “kadds ypaow” Ty RoroeHTa tis KARAS 
ypuyiig sihaod, ¥ gay ino “oopOs Reo", chy KoTHTE Te 
copardens Aéoms &Siroow Gore toivoy et w wosdeHtos, toto 
ui rordentos: ob 16 vena. 


[Middle adverbs are those that tre formed from genitive plurals 
changed to -ds, and they are called middle because they Tie in the 
middle of the masculine and feminine forms of the nouns adjective: 
cf, kaloi (masculine) kalat (feminine) kalén (all genders) kalés (ad- 
verb) ‘beautiful(ly)’, philot philai philon philos ‘“dear(ly)’, sophot so- 
phai sophin sophos *wise(lyy . From their formation they are middle, 
but ftom their meaning they are qualitative: for example, if T said 
kalés grépho ‘I write beautifully’ [ referred to the quality of beautiful 
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‘writing, or if I said sophs légd *T speak wisely’ T referred to the 
quality of very wise utterance. So then if an adverb lies in the middle 
it is also an adverb of quality, but not vice versa.] 


As the Stoies had uses mesdiés for all adverbs (Diogenes Lacrtius 7.57), 
many modern writers have preferred Steinthal’s syntactic explanation 
(1891; 212213) that adverbs are formed primarily from nouns adjective 
‘but enter into the syntax of the verb phrase, thus lying “between” the 
two major classes. 

What is surprising to a modern linguist is the allocation to the class 
of adverbs of the quasi-gerundival forms like anagnastéon ‘one should 
read’, corresponding to forms such as Latin fegendum est, AS well as 
being deverbally derived these forms share all the syntactic possibilities 
of their underlying verbs, such as transitivity, construction with particular 
cases, and so on, One scholiast writes (Hilgard 1901; 282.18 ~19): thetika 


‘eirétai pard 10 theinai, theinai dé 10 poiésai {they are called thetikd by 


reference to sheinai ‘to make’, and making is doing something (poiésai) |. 

He goes on to explain their use pragmatically by reference to a synony= 
mous verbal phrase (282.20): hite anachdrein thélomen, Kégomen “ani 
‘chorétéon” {when we want to go back, we say “one-should-go-back" 

Another writes (101.33—4): ein gar eipd “gamétéon”, horizé hbti der 

‘in {if 1 say “one-should-marry” 1 am affirming that one ought to 

J. Though these forms are fully verbal in their syntax, one could 

haps interpret them as adverbial forms with underlying but deleted 


tf “it is the case (that such-and-such should be done)’ 


20. Mepi ovvéiopav. 
Divdeqwds dori KEZIs owvdtonea Sudvoray pera cakes Ko tO cH\g 
Eppnveiac Keznves xAnpotoa. Tov df ovvdéquov of pév cit 
unndextixoi, of bt daleuxtixoi, of E GuvaNtIKoi, of SE mapa 
Swantixoi, of 8 aitiodoyiKoi, of 6 AxopnyaciKol, ot 6 GUA- 
dojouxoi, oi Si xupuri.nponatiKoi. Kai cuumdeKrixoi pév eiow 
S001 viv épunveiay Ex’ ixcipov xpepopévay avvbiovaty’ cioi Bi 
Olde, piv, 68, cé, wut, A224, hey, HOE, dvdp, abeap. fftor. StageuK- 
Tkoi GE ciowy Goo. TY pEV opdaty Extanvdéovar, aKo BE mpéry- 
kato: ic xpayyn SuotHow. cioi BE oF6c, ji, ror, Hé. ouvaRTIKOL 
6é ciow door inapety pev ob Sq~oba, onpAivoUGt dé dkOLONOIAY 
aici 8 oi8e, ai, cinep, alr), eldixcp. nupacvvurtixoi dé ciow 
 Bo01 ped Sxipzems Kai tae Sndovow’ cial 8 olde, énet, éneinep, 
Sn, Exerdrep. aittohovrKoi &E low Soo éx’ dnodooe1 aitig 
Aupazaypavovrar sisi 6 vibe, Twa, Sopa, Snes, éveKa, obveKa, 
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Se, Hd, HOT, xa, KudST,, walkicov. aropnuarxoi bé cicw 
Bavrg EuTopoiivtes sibOapey ypijoBar’ cisi dé olde, dpa, Kara, 
Hav. LukAoNaTIKO! dé cioiv 6a01 mpdc Tac Emopég te Kai GVA 
hijyors tv dmobelzeav cd draxewrar cial Se ofBs, ipa, WAG, 
Gap, toivov, coryapror, toryapodv. napuxdnpayarixoi dé et- 
avy 6001 pitpou i Kopov Evexcv nupaLaypavovtan. cici be oi8c, 
Bi, a, VO, nod, toi, Oy, tip, Bijta, mEp, mad, wily. dv. ad. odv, KE, 
yé. Tivis db mpootMEua Kai EvavtiopaTixots, ofov, EuRNS, SpOs, 


(20. On conjunctions. 

‘A conjunction is a word binding together an expressed thought in 
an orderly manner and filling a gap in its interpretation. Some 
conjunctions are copulative, some disjunctive, some conditional, 
some connective, some causal, some are dubitative (interrogative), 
some are syllogistic, and some are expletive. Copulative conjune- 
tions bind together the interpretation of sentences that may be 
prolonged indefinitely: mén, ‘on the one hand’, dé ‘but’, te kai ‘and’, 
alla *bu’, émén, édé“and’, atér, autdr “but’, é101“surely’. Disjunctives 
bind together the construction but separate one thing from another; 
4, ti, & ‘or’, Conditionals do not designate a state of affairs but 
a consequence: dé, eidéper “if, Connectives designate 
both a state of affairs and an order within it: epei, epeiper, epeidé, 
epeitéper ‘when, since’. Causal conjunctions are introduced to ex- 
plain reasons or causes hina, éphra, hopas “in order that’, héneka 
hotineka ‘because (of), héti, did, didti *because’, kathi, kathoti, 
kathéson “in so far as’. Dubitatives are those that we tend to use 
when we are in some doubt: dra ‘is it $0", kata ‘and so?', mon 
“surely not". Syllogistic conjunctions are appropriate for marking 
conclusions and connections in proofs: dra ‘consequently’. alli, 
aallamén ‘but’, toinyn, toigdrtoi, toigaroin ‘therefore’. Expletives are 
introduced for metrical or stylistic purposes: dé ‘indeed’, rhd “con- 
sequently’, ri ‘then’, port ‘perhaps’, 16i ‘so’, thén ‘surely’. dr *con- 
sequently’, déta ‘to be sure’, pér ‘though’, pé “yet, mén “truly”, dn 
“then, if so’, aif ‘then, on the other hand’, otin ‘therefore’, kén “then, 
so’, gé ‘at least’. Some grammarians add the set of oppositives, 
¢.g. émpés, hémés ‘notwithstanding’ .] 


Commentary 


‘The class of conjunctions is extensively subdivided. It is defined syntac- 
tically as “binding together” an expressed sentence, and then as filling in 
gaps in its interpretation. This latter function is mainly fulfilled by the 
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uch used set of what today are generally called particles mén, dé, gar, 
*on the one hand, on the other hand, for’, whose presence is not 
juiced for grammatical acceptability, but which link up different parts 
of a sentence and different sentences into paragraphs and texts, It is well 
jown that Greek was a language making more use of such words than, 
for example, English, and that relatively weak degrees of contrast or 
jusation would be explicitly marked by particles such as dé and gar, bul 
unmarked lexically in some other languages, to be grasped from the 
‘context. Whether this also correlated with a more restricted range of 
contrasting intonations in classical Greek cannot be determined, 
‘The brief distinction made in the Téchné between the syntactic unit 
cation and the semantic disjunction effected by the disjunctive subclass 
elaborated by the scholiasts (Hilgard 1901; 287.29 ~ 33); 


Karé 1 héyovtan obtor abvdcopon, Kai Kurd tt datevetiKot Kai 
cbveo}or jv, KOO Ny Epdary Evappovis Koopovatv’ SuatevK- 
TaKoi 62, KUO) ta t' abtaV MpaZopeVa Evaveiog Exe1, olov VUE, 


Appa “i vOE tory i Hytpa”. 


[From one side they are called conjunctions, from another disjunc- 
lives, conjunctions to the extent that they bring an agreeable order 
iction, but disjunctive (© the extent that what are desig- 
nated are the opposites of each other, as with myx night and héméra 
‘day: Enyx estin & héméra “Either it is night or it is day’,] 


In the commentaries on some of the conjunctions this is the one place 
Where we find the indefinitely extensible potentiality of sentences, so 


much emphasized 1oday, explicitly recognized and discussed (Hilgard 
1901: 285.9—10): 


Tlod.26v dt xpaynétay ouvdeniKoi ciaw obto1 of otvécopol, pad 
ov bE drcipov, “Kai Neds Lor Kai dixn Kai VOwOL Kai acLAEg 
Kai coppocivn Kai nohiteia”. 


[These (copulative) conjunctions join up many things, of, rather, an 
unlimited number of things: ‘There is a god, and there is rectitude, 
and laws, and a king, and prudence, and citizenship ..."] 


Héneka ‘for the sake of, because of would today be regarded as a 

sition governing the genitive case, and not included among the 
conjunctions. But the Greek grammarians might claim that their defini- 
tion of the preposition (section 18) scarcely applied to héneka, since it 
Tarely occurred before ils noun and did not enter into any compound 
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formations. Tn fact, both Apollonius and the scholiasts comment on the 
possibility of a conjunctive use (syndesmiké simtaxis) of some preposi- 
tions; classing héneka as a conjunction they have to admit to its near 
equivalence to ek and dié (Uhlig 1910: 457-12; Hilgard 1901: 93.7—9: 
Esti dé hdte kai anti syndésmin paralambénontai, hos phimen “ek rhaithy~ 
mias: péponthas” anti toa “héneken rhaithymias péponthas” (Sometimes 
prepositions are used in place of conjunctions, as when we say “You have 
sulfered from your idleness” instead of “You have suffered! because of 
your idleness"], 

Three interrogative particles are listed: dra asks a question neutrally 
(Latin -ne), dr‘ou expects an affirmative answer (Latin nonne), dra mé 
expects a negative answer (Latin mun), like mon, and kata (from kai eta) 
implies doubt as to what has been asserted. It has been asked why these 
words are classed as conjunctions, as they neither join words together 
nor phrases or sentences. Lallot (1985 b: 100) suggests that this may be 
due to the demand by questions for another sentence in response, or to 
a deleted phrase, “Is it the ease (or not)?” 

All the subdivisions are semantic. The syntactic distinction between 
coordinating conjunctions (kai ‘and’, ete.) and subordinating ones (eper 
“when, since’ and ei ‘if, etc.) is nowhere made explicit, 


Chapter 5 
Priscian: the Latin grammarian of Constantinople 


Introduction 


Priscian must haye been one of the relatively few Latin grammarians 
teaching and writing in Constantinople in Byzantine times, He had, 
however, a Greek pupil Eutyches, who subsequently was the author of 
some Latin grammatical books (Keil 1868: 447—89), 
_ When Priscian was working in the city, around 500 A.D., it was still 
ry much a continuation of Rome, the “New Rome” as its founder 
Constantine had called it; and its government retained many of the 
Iraditional Roman appointments, however much their actual functions 
may have changed. Priscian’s grammatical writings clearly point to the 
need for educated persons and senior administrators who were nitive 
speakers of Greek to learn Latin and (o use Latin at least in their official 
duties. That he was writing primarily for Greek-speaking pupils is shown 
by his constant comparison of the two languages and his regular use of 
Greek examples where he thought these would aid comprehension. 
In fact, the task he had set himself was one whose purpose was steadily 
declining in the city wherein he had settled. Runciman (1933: 232) esti- 
ites that Latin as a language of conversation and routine administration 
had virtually died by the eighth century, and only existed thereafter as a 
specialist learned and written language. However, Priscian’s historical 
‘importance can scarcely be overestimated. He is numbered among the 
“late Latin grammarians” and he was quite the most prolific of any of 
them (Keil 1855, 1859). Though his principal work was not immediately 
appreciated in western Latinate Europe, by the time of the Curolingian 
Renaissance (ninth century) his was the main teacher's resource book 
and it was to become the descriptive foundation upon which was built 
the impressive edifice of scholastic theoretical grammar by the so-called 
Modistae (their treatises were often entitled de modis significandi [on the 


“modes of meaning] from the name they gave to the grammatical categories 


and the grammatical features of Priscian’s Latin grammar). The impact 
of Priscian in the West, both in teaching and in theoretical research can 
be estimated by the several hundreds (once thought to be a thousand) 
Separate manuscripts of his grammar that are known to have existed, 
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The contribution of the philosophical grammars to the linguistic tradition 
in the West, including an explicit formulation of the theory of universal 
grammutr, lies outside the scope of this book, and the reader is referred 
to such publications as Robins (1990: chapter 4), Bursill-Hall (1971), 
Rosier (1983), Covington (1984), 

Little is known of Priscian’s life, He was a native of Mauretania 
(Morocco), but he had settled in Constantinople by the time when his 
known grammatical writings were done, His principal and best known 
book is his majestic grammar of Latin, Institutiones grammaticae, which 
in modern print takes up nearly one thousand pages (Keil 1855, 1859). 
Besides this he wrote shorter pieces, on the Roman numerals, on the 
metres of the Latin playwright Terence, a textbook, Praeexercitamina, 
on different rhetorical styles, the Jnstitutio de nomine pronomine et verbo, 
briefly summarizing the derivational and inflectional forms, and a set of 
twelve Partitiones (parsings| of the first lines of the twelve books of the 
Aeneid. These last two works were more directly formed for use as 
classroom texts. All these works are printed in Keil 1859: 407—S1 
Partitiones used well-known literary texts to provide formal drill in 
teaching of grammar. It was a widely used device known as sehedographia 
in the Greek-speaking world, and it merits a chapter of its own, whes 
will be exemplified and discussed (chapter 7). Parts of one of Priscian’s 
Partitiones ave given here (pp. 105—108), 

Priscian’s major work, the Institutiones, is the first Fully comprehensive 
grammar of a classical European language that we have. It comprises a 
preface and eighteen books, their contents being listed at the end of the 
preface, No definition of grammar is given, but it is clear that he 
understood granimar in the organization and context set out in the first 
section of the Téchné (pp. 4445). 

Different opinions are expressed by historians according to their prime 
interests on the century in which the Middle Ages take over from classical 
Antiquity; but as far as linguistics is concerned, Priscian's Institutiones 
(beginning of the sixth century) can be seen both as the boundary and 
the link between the two. His grammar represents an exhaustive compi- 
lation of all that had been achieved along the mainline tradition of Greco- 
Roman linguistic scholarship: but at the same time it formed the data 
base and the resource book for grammar teaching and for linguistic 
research (sce further Law 1982). Among the figures of the Seven Liberal 
Aris on the west front of the Cathedral at Chartres, Grammar has with 
her a carving of her greatest expositor, Priscian (Sandys 1958. I: 672). 
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After a brief account of articulate speech and the Latin alphabet 
Priscian treats at length the derivational and inflectional morphology of 
the inflected parts of speech: nouns (including, of course, adjectives), 
books 1—7, with much attention to the case forms of the different 
-declensions; yerbs, books 8-10; participles, book 11: and pronouns, 
books 12 and 13. Then follow the uninflected word classes: prepositions, 
book 14; adverbs and interjections, book 15; and conjunctions, book 16, 
The last two books, 17 and 18, set out the syntactic uses of the word 
classes already described morphologically. 

In these last two chapters Priscian expressly models his description as 
far as possible on Apollonius, whom he regards as the greatest authority 
‘on grammar asa whole (e. g. Keil 1855: 548,6; 1859; 107.2), Some passages 
jin Priscian’s text look very much like almost literal translations of the 
corresponding parts of Apollo syntactic books (ef, the excerpts 
given below [pp. 100—102}). This dependence on Greek models was 
encouraged by the typological similarity between the Greek and Latin 
Tanguages and by the whole attitude of deference in matters of scholarship 
and the arts in general taken by the Romans toward classical Greece. It 
‘was reinforced by the explicit statement of a Greek grammarian, Didymus 
(first century B.C. ef. Keil 1855; 445.15): ostendens omnia, quae habent 
in arte Gracei, habere etiam Latinos ((Didymus) showing that everything 
“that the Greeks had in their grammar the Latins had likewise}. 

This was not completely true in all detail. Varro had drawn attention 
to the Latin six-case system in contrast to the five-case system of Greek, 
with the consequent reallocation of syntactic and semantic functions 
between them: and Latin grammarians noted the absence of a definite 
article such as is found in Greek, assigning the relative pronoun, the 
“postposed article” of the Téchné to the noun or the pronoun cl 
Keeping the number of eight word classes intact by separate r 
of the interjection, a subclass of adverbs in Greek grammar, as a word 
lass of its own. 

Ivis typical of the state of grammatical exposition in Antiquity that 
Priscian’s morphological books are far more systematically set out than 
his last two books, on syntax, The Téchné looks both concise and 
authoritative, but it is concerned only with orthographic phonology and 
morphology. Some non-extant Stoic treatises on syntax are known to 
have existed, but Stoic doctrine in linguistics, though sporadically men- 
tioned by other grammarians, as it was by Priscian, was never expressly 


incorporated into the tradition of Greco-Roman grammar teaching 
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Two centuries after the Téchné Apollonius had written his books on 
Greck syntax, which comprised four general books on syntax and a 
number of others covering the particular syntactic usage of different 
classes of words, of which only those on adverbs, pronouns, and con- 
junctions survive today. Priscian of course knew Greck well and had the 
whole Apollonian corpus at his disposal, but Apollonius’s syntax, though 
forming a “paradigm” for subsequent work in this field in both Greek 
and Latin, appears much less well developed than its contemporary word 
classification and morphology, It has been said that his was a tentative 
and “observational” account of syntax rather than a systematically de- 
scriptive, let alone an “explanatory” one, in Chomskyan terms (ef, Sandys 
1958, 1: 319 ~ 320), Priscian went little further, His “perspective on syntax” 
has recently been characterized “as lacking in theoretical clarity, So often 
he appears to us moderns to have been on the brink of discovering an 
important syntactic concept. The fault, of course, lay not in him — he 
vas a mere compiler, but in his Alexandrian sources” (Percival 1987: 72; 
ef, Gaquin 1983: 137, 307309). It would be perhaps fair to deseribe 
him not as a brilliant pioneer in linguistic scholarship, but as a careful 
and immensely painstaking expositor of existing knowledge at the stage 
in which he found it; and he may be eredited with setting out the state 
of didactic grammar in the early years of the Byzantine Empire (Robins 
1988 b). 

We may take note of the practice of several mediaeval grammarians 
of referring to the first sixteen books of the Institutiones as Priseianus 
maior and the last two, on syntax, as Priseianus minor. Others distin- 
kuished syntax and morphology as grammatica nova and grammatica 

reworking « different distinction seen in the commentaries on the 
chné (cf. Robins 1986: 16). This attitude continued in the west until 
the speculative grammarians, the Modistae, made syntax the central 
concern of theoretical grammatical studies (studium grammaticorum prae- 
cipue circa constructionem versatur {the study of grammarians is especially 
concerned with syntactie construction}) (Robins 1980: 232), setting them- 
selves and tccomplishing (in their own terms) the task of expounding a 
concise and disciplined theory of sentence structure. 


PRISCIANUS CAESARIENSIS GRAMMATICUS 
Tuliano Consuli ac Patricio 


Huius tamen operis te hortatorem sortitus iudicem quoque facio. 
Tuliane consul ac patricie, cui summos dignitatis gradus summa 
adquisivit in omni studio ingenii claritudo, non tantum accipiens 
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ab excelsis gradibus honorum pretii, quantum illis decoris addens 
tui, cuius mentem tam Homeri credo quam Virgilii anima constare, 
‘quorum uterque arcem possederat musicae, te tertium ex utroque 
compositum esse confirmans, quippe non minus Graccorum quam 
Latinorum in omni doctrinae genere pracfulgentem, tibi ergo hoc 
opus devoveo, omnis eloquentiae praesul, ut quantameumgue mihi 
deus annuerit suscepti laboris gloriam, te comite quasi sole quodam 
dilucidius crescat. 

[Having had the good fortune of your encouragement in this work, 
T make you also its judge, Julian, consul and patrician. In you have 
‘been combined the highest ranks of public service and intellectual 
distinction in every branch of study, You have both received acclaim 
from your senior governmental appointments and yourself added 
{o their honour. Your mind, I believe, is as much matched with the 
soul of Homer as with that of Virgil, each of whom occupied the 
‘ery summit of poetry, Iam sure that you are the third occupant, 
combining the merits of each of the two, since you shine forth in 
every sort of learning, no less of the Greeks than of the Latins. T 
therefore dedicate this book to you, our leader in all eloquence, in 
the hope that, whatever fame God may have granted me for the 
work that I have undertaken, it may shine the brighter with you as 
my companion and almost a sun.} (Keil 1855: 2.24—3.2) 


is is the concluding part of Priscian’s rather fulsome dedication to 
julian, a Roman consul in Byzantium. Tt is written in a somewhat 
blown Ciceronian Latin, noticeably different from the much barer 
Je of the grammar itself. It is followed by a table of contents, with a 
£ summary of the subject of cach of the eighteen books. 
Clearly the city still retained much of the Roman governmental system 
‘as the “Second Rome”, and at this time the rulers and the ruling class 
re Latin speakers, of if they were not they had to learn the Latin 
language and Latin literature as a prerequisite for social advancement. 


On the word and the sentence: 


Dictio est pars minima orationis constructac, id est in ordine compo- 
sitae: pars autem, quantum ad totum intellegendum, id est ad totius 
sensus intellectum; hoc autem ideo dictum est. ne quis conelur 
‘vires’ in duas partes dividere, hoc est in ‘vi? et ‘res’, vel quaedam 
huiuseemodi. non cnim ad totum intellegendum hace fit divisio. 
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[The word is the minimal part of a constructed sentence, that is, 
one put together in proper order. It isa part in so far as it contributes 
lo the full understanding of the sentence, a full understanding of 
What is meant. We say this lest someone tries to divide vires 
‘strengths’ into two parts vie and -res, or something similar For 
division does not contribute to the full understanding of the 
sentence.] (Keil 1855: 53.8—12) 


Oratio est ordinatio dictionum congrua, sententiam perfeetam de- 
monstrans. est autem hace definitio orationis eius, qua est generalis, 
id est quae in species sive partes dividitur. nam oratio dicitur etiam 
liber thetoricus nee non unaquaeque dictio hoc saepe nomine nun- 
cupatur, cum plenam ostendit sententiam, ut verba imperativa et 
responsiva, quite sacpe una dictione complentur, ut si dicam “quid 
est summum bonum in vita?” et respondeat quis ‘honestas’, dico 
“bona oratione respondit’, 


[A sentence is a well-formed sequence of words setting forth a 
complete thought. But this is a definition of the sentence for general 
purposes, for within the class of sentences we can distinguish dif- 
ferent forms and parts, We speak of oratio to refer to a whole book 
of rhetoric, and also a single word is often called a sentence when 
it reveals a complete thought, as with imperatives and with respon- 
sive forms, which are often completed with one word: if I say Quid 
est summum bonum in vita? “What is the highest good in life? and 
someone says Honestar ‘Integrity’, I reply Bona oratione respondit 
“He has answeres in an excellent sentence’,] (Keil 1855: 53.28 — $4.2) 


‘These two passages may be compared to the corresponding section of 
the Téchné section 11, from which they are obviously derived. The same 
doctrine as regards fundamental units of grammar is expounded, though 
at greater length. Priscian plays on the double meaning of the Latin word 
oratio, signifying both an oration and a sentence in his reference to a 


complete rhetorical treatise and a single-word sentence, 


On the distinctive properties of the parts of speech (Keil 1855: 


55.4—56.27): 


Tgitur non aliter possunt discerni a se partes orationis, nisi uniuscu- 
iusque proprietates significationum attendamus. 

Proprium est nominis substantiam ct qualitatem significare. hoc 
habet etiam appellatio et vocabulum: ergo tria una pars est ora- 
tionis. 
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Proprium est verbi actionem sive passionem sive utrumque cum 
modis et formis et temporibus sine casu significare, hoc habent 
‘etiam infinita, quare non sunt separanda a verbo. participium autem 
jure separatur a verbo, quod et casus habet, quibus caret verbum, 
et genera ad similitudinem nominum, nec modos habet, quos con- 
tinet verbum. 

Proprium est pronominis pro aliquo nomine proprio poni et 
certas significare personas, ergo ‘quis’ et ‘qui’ ct ‘qualis’ et “talis’ et 
Squantus’ et “tantus’ et similia, quae sunt ‘infinita’ sive “interrogativa’ 
vel “clativa’ vel ‘redditiva’, magis nomina sunt appellanda quam 
pronomina: neque enim loco propriorum nominum ponuntur neque 
certas significant personas, sed etiam substantiam, quamvis infini- 
tam, et qualitatem, quamvis generalem, quod est suum nominis, 
habent: nomina sunt igitur dicenda, quamvis declinationen pro- 
nominum habeant quaedam ex eis. non enim declinatio, sed vis et 
significatio uniuscuiusque partis est contemplanda: indifferenter 
enim multa et nomina modo pronominum et pronomina modo 
nominum invenimus declinata. quid enim stultius quam omnia, quae 
numeros significant, nomina dicere, unum autem, “unus unius 
propter declinationen pronomen appellare? quod si declinatio facit 
indicium, qualis sit dictio, debent omnia possessiva pronomina, 
quia nominum declinationem sequuntur, et participia in his com- 
putari, quod omnino caret ratione, ergo non declinatio, sed pro- 
Prietas est excutienda significationis. 

Et quoniam de proprietate nominis et verbi et participii et pro- 
nominis breviter dictum est, non incongruum esse arbitror, sum- 
‘matim de ceterarum quoque proprietate partium orationis percur- 
rere. 

Proprium est adverbii cum verbo poni nee sine ¢0 perfectam 
significationem posse habere, ut “bene facio’, ‘docte lego’, hoe ergo 
inter adverbium et pracpositionem est, quod adyerbium et sine 
casualibus potest pracponi ct postponi verbis et cum casualibus, ut 
‘pone currit’ et ‘currit pone’, ‘venit tempore longo post’ ct ‘post 
longo tempore venit’. Terentius in adelphis: 


post faceret tamen 


si igitur invenias cum nomine adverbium sine verbo, scias hoe per 
ellipsin fieri, ut si dicam ‘non bonus homo’ pro ‘malus', subaudio 
Bie. 
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Pracpositionis autem proprium est separatim quidem per appo- 
sitionem casuallibus praeponi, ut “de rege’, ‘apud amicum’, coniune- 
tim vero per compositionen tam cum habentibus easus quam cum 
non habentibus, ut ‘indoctus’, ‘interritus’, intercurro’, ‘proconsul’, 
“induco’, ‘inspiciens’, 

Proprium est coniunctionis diversa nomina vel quascumque di 
tiones casuales vel diversa verba vel adverbia coniungere, ut ‘et 
Terentius et Civero’, ‘vel Terentius vel Cicero’, ‘et formosus et 
sapiens’, “vel formosus vel sapiens’: ‘et legens et scribens’, “vel legens 
vel scribens’: ‘et ego et tu’, ‘vel ego vel tw’; “et facio et dico’, “vel 
facio vel dico’; ‘et bene et celeriter’, ‘vel bene vel celeriter’; quod 
praepositio non facit, interest autem etiam hoc, quod praepositiones 
componi possunt cum verbis, coniunctio vero numquam, ut “sub- 
traho’, ‘addico’, ‘praepono’, ‘produco’, “dehortor’, coniunetio au- 
om, licet sit praepositiva, in compositione tamen non invenitur cum 
verbis, ut ‘at’, “ast’, ‘sed’, et quod praepositio casualibus separata 
pracponitur semper, coniunetio vero omnibus potest diction 
modo praeposita modo postposita coniungi, 


{There is no other way of distinguishing the different parts of speech 
(word classes) than by paying attention to the semantic properties 
of each one, 

The distinctive property of the noun as a name is to signify a 
substance and a quality. Common animate and inanimate nouns 
have this property, and so all three are one part of speech. 

‘The distinctive property of the verb is to signify activity or being 
acted upon, or both. Verbs have moods, morphologically different 
forms, and tenses, but they do not have cases. These properties are 
also taken by the infinitives, so they should not be separated from 
verbs. The participle, however, is rightly separated from the verb, 
because it has case as well, which the verb does not have, and also 
gender, like nouns; nor does it have moods as verbs do. 

The distinctive property of the pronoun is to be substituted for 
a proper noun and to refer to specific persons. For this reason quis 
‘who?’ and qui ‘who’, qualis ‘what sort of?, of which sort’ and falis 
‘of that sort’, quantus ‘how much? as much’ and fantus ‘so much’, 
and the like, which are indefinite or interrogative, or relative or 
demonstrative, should be called nouns rather than pronouns, since 
they are not used in place of proper nouns nor do they signif 
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particular persons; but they carry with them substance, however 
indefinite, and quality, however general, which is the property of 
‘nouns. They should therefore be called nouns even though some of 
them have pronominal inflections. For we must consider not the 
inflections but rather the forve and meaning of each part of speech, 
‘We find many examples of nouns inflected like pronouns and of 
pronouns inflected like nouns, What could be more absurd than to 
call all the words designating numbers nouns, except for just one, 
unus, genitive wnius, ‘one’, to be called a pronoun because of ity 
inflection? If inflection is made the criterion of the class to whieh a 
‘word belongs, all possessive pronouns, which follow a nominal 
inflection, along with the participles, would have to be nombered 
with the nouns, which lacks all rationality. ‘Therefore it is not the 
inflection but the semantic property that must be examined. 

Because we have briefly touched on the properties of the noun, 
the verb, the participle, and the pronoun, I think that i€ is not 
inappropriate to run through the properties of the other parts of 
speech 

It is the distinctive property of the adverb to be constructed with 
the verb and it cannot have a full meaning without this: e.g. ‘I do 
well’, ‘I read learnedly’, What distinguishes adverbs and prepositions 
is that adverbs can precede or follow verbs with or without ca 

flected words, as in “behind he runs’ and the runs behind’, and 
“he came a long time afterwards’ and ‘after a long time he came’, 
‘Terence in The brothers (1.2.30) writes post faceret tamen ‘later on 
he might do it none the less’, So if you find an adverb with a noun 


- but without a verb you will know that this results from ellipsis: if 


Tsay non honus homo “not a good man’ for malus (homo) ‘a bad 
man’, you will understand est “is (nom est bonus homo). 

It is the distinctive property of the preposition to precede case- 
inflected words in apposition, like ‘about the king’, ‘with a friend’, 
but in composition with both case-inflected and non-case-inflected 
‘words such as indoctus ‘untaught’, interritus ‘undaunted’, intercurro 
“run between’, proconsuf “in place of a consul’, induco ‘lead in’, and 
inspiciens “looking in’. 

Its the distinctive property of the conjunction to join different 
nouns or any other case-inflected words, or different verbs and 
adverbs, as in (Jerence and Cicero’, “either Terence or Cicero’, “both 
beautiful and wise’, “either beautiful or wise’, ‘reading and writing’ 
“either reading or writing’, “I and you’, ‘either T or you’, ‘T both do 
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and speak’, ‘either I do or | speak’, ‘well and quickly’, ‘either well 
or quickly’, A preposition cannot do this. But it is also relevant 
that prepositions can be compounded with verbs, which a conjune- 
tion cannot be, us in subtraho “take away’, addico ‘award’, praepono 
“prepose’, praduco ‘produce’, dehortor ‘discourage’. A conjunction, 
though it may precede a verb, is not in composition with verbs; 
examples are af, asf, sed, all meaning ‘but’. But a conjunction can 
be constructed with all classes of words, whether preposed or 
postposed.} 


The list of specific properties of each class of words shows a greater 
emphasis on semantic factors in word classification than is found in the 
Téchné, We see its detailed application in the allocation of a set of words 
between the noun and the pronoun classes in this passage, It accords 
with the doctrine of his self-imposed master Apollonius (On the pronoun 
85a): ou phonaiy meméristai ti tow logou méré, sémainoménois dé {words 
are distributed into word classes, not by their inflected forms, but by 
their meanings}. When each class is subsequently treated at length defi- 
nitions are given in rather more formal terms, often almost « translation 
of the corresponding defintions in the Téchné (ef. Keil 1855: 369.2—3: 
verbum est pars orationis cum temporibus et madis, sine casu, agendi vel 
patiendi significativum (the verb is a part of speech with tenses and moods 
bbut without case, signifying action or being acted upon). 

The continuing importance of case inflection as a findamentum divi- 
sionis between word classes required Priscian, as it had required the 
author of the Téchné, to recognize the participle asa separate word class 
(section 15), 

There is some admitted disagreement among the grammarian: 
the dlifference between appellatio and vocabulum, though all recognize the 
two as common nouns, distinet from proper nouns (names). Some make 
the distinction between abstract (appellatio) and concrete (vocabulwn), 
while others distinguish between appellatio as animate and vocabulwn as 
inanimate (cf. Keil 1857: 320.14—24; $33.22—27; 1864: 37: 

In his discussion on the noun-class membership, as elsewhere in his 
works Priscian assigns the relative and interrogative pronouns (in modera 
terminology) to the noun class, though he admits that some Latin gram 
marians have taken a different view, putting them among the pronouns 
(cf. Keil 1855: 61.920), for example the fourth-century grammarian 
Probus (Keil 1864: 133.14-- 136.18). He therefore goes into the question 
fairly closely. He was faced with a clear morphological difference between 
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Greek relative pronoun, inflected like the definite article and treated 
“postposed article” (Zéchné section 16) and the Latin relative pronoun 
flected like the interrogative pronouns; and, of course, as he points out 
re than once, Latin had no definite article (c.g. Keil 1859: 11.25; 
ticulum Romani non habent {the article is what the Romans do not 
irre). Apollonius set out a fairly full account of relative constructions 


quis and qui are indefinite in such constructions as si gui 
* followed by a verb; qui, as in gui color ‘what colour’ 
(errogative adjective (in modern terms; the Greek and Latin 


grammarians included the adjective within the noun class). 


irgil, whom he praise’; (129.6) quis Boa baal ? ui etiam georgica 
jho wrote the Eclogues? He who also wrote the Georgics’. Bul in some 
is used almost interchangeably with redditivum: 


nominal inflection he had a particular Latin feature before him (. 8, 
he, that one’, genitive illius, dative illi, as compared with servus 
‘slave’, genitive servi, dative servo). 

On adverbs Priscian follows the statement made in the Téchné that 
hey are only used in syntactic constituency with verbs, although con- 

ictions with other word classes are as regular in Latin as they are in 
Greek. The exact syntax of the example of ellipsis is rather obscure, 
though its signification is clear enough: presumably non honus homo is to 
understood as non est bonus homo. 

On prepositions the same rather misleading treatment as was given in 
the Téchné is repeated by Priscian, who even regards the negative prefix 
‘n- as a compounded preposition (cf. Keil 1859: 164.10—11), despite the 
€xistence in Latin of the homophonous pair invisus “unseen” and invisus 


“looked at askance, hated’. No doubt the fairly lengthy account of the 
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differences between prepositions and conjunctions is due to the Stoics’ 
assignment of them to one single class. 


On the interjection: 


Interiectionen Graeci inter adverbia ponunt, quoniam haec quoque 
vel adiungitur verbis vel verba ci subaudiuntur, ut si dicam ‘papae, 
quid video?’, vel per se ‘papac’. etiamsi non addatur ‘miror’, habet 
in se ipsius verbi significationem. quac res maxime fecit, Romana- 
Tum artium scriptores separatim hane partem ab adverbiis accipere, 
quia videtur affectum habere in se verbi et plenam motus anim) 
significationem, etiamsi non addatur verbum, demonstrare. inter- 
iectio tamen non solum quem dicunt Graeci ozethaoydy significat, 
sed etiam voces, quae cuiuscumque passionis animi pulsu per excla. 
mationem intericiuntur, habent igitur diversas significationes: gau- 
dii, ut ‘euax'; doloris, ut ‘i 


[The Greeks class the interjection with the adverb, since it also 
constructs with verbs or verbs are understood in ellipsis with it. If 
| say papae quid video ‘Good gracious! What do I see” or papae 
“Good gracious!” by itself, though no such verb as miror ‘l wonder” 
is added, it has this meaning. This was why the writers of Latin 
grammars took this sort of word as separate from the adverbs, 
because they are scen to have in themselves the force of verbs and 
{0 signity a mental affection even without an added verb, But the 
interjection is not only what the Grecks call schetliasmds ‘indignant 
complaint’, but it also includes expressions which can be exclama- 
torily interjected by the impulse of any mental experience. Interjcc 
ions therefore have diverse meanings, of joy euax ‘hurray’ and of 
grief ef ‘alas’,] (Keil 1859: 90,6—15) 


So far as we know, the first Latin grammarian to have treated the 
interjection as a separate word class was Cominianus, following Remmius 
Palaemon (Keil 1857; 238.19 ~25: nihil docihile habent, significant tamen 
adfectum animi |they have no definite meaning but they indicate a state 
of mind). Thereby the Greck number of eight word classes was preserved 
in the absence of a Latin definite article and the reallocation of the 
felitive pronoun, Priscian’s observation that the Grecks considered only 
Pejorative forms is misleading. Forms which would be classed as inter- 
jections by the Latin grammarians are distributed ‘among the many 
subclasses of adverbs in section 19 of the Téchné. 
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in supra 1 de singulis vocibus dictionum, wt poscebat 
earum ratio, tractavimus; nunc autem dicemus de ordinatione 
earum, quae solet fieri ad constructionem orationis perfectae. quam 
‘admodum necessariam ad auctorum expositionem omnium diligen- 
“tissime debemus inguirere, quod, quemadmodum litera apte 
coéuntes faciunt syllabas et syllabae dictiones, sic ct dictiones ora- 
tionem, hoc enim etiam de literis tradita ratio demonstravit, quae 
‘bene dicuntur ab Apollonio prima materies vocis esse humanac 
individua. ea enim non quocumque modo juneturas ostendit fieri 
fiterarum, sed per aptissimam ordinationem, unde et “literas’ veri 
similiter dicunt appellari, quasi “legiteras’, quod legendi iter prac- 
beant ordine congruo posilae, nec non etiam auctiores literis syl- 
labae idem recipiunt, cum ex cis coéuntes iuncturae pro debito 
dictionem perficiunt. igitur manifestum, quod consequens est, ut 
etiam dictiones, cum partes sint per constructionem perfectae ora- 
tionis, id est tod Kurd aivrakty abroTehots AOvoN, aptam stru 
turam [id est ordinationem] recipiant: quod enim ex singulis die~ 
tionibus paratur sensibile [id est intellegibile], quodammodo ele- 
mentum est orationis perfectae, et quomodo clementa iuncturis 
syllabas efficiunt suis, sic ctiam ordinatio intellegibilium imaginem 
quandam syllabae perficit adiunctione dictionum, est enim oratio 
comprehi num aptissime ordinatarum, quomodo syllabi 
comprehensio literarum aptissime conjunetarum; et quomodo ex 
syllabarum coniunctione dictio, sic etiam ex dictionum coniunctione 
perfecta oratio constat, ; 

Possumus autem ex accidentium quoque similitudine hoe con- 
templari. 
Bis idem clementum accipitur, ut ‘relliquias, reddo", sed etiam 
syllaba, “Leleges, tutudi, peperi’ similiter et dictio, ut: 

Me, me — adsum qui feci 
[In earlier pages we have dealt with the individual forms of words, 
as was required: now we shall speak of their ordering in strings, 
which is done in order to construct a complete sentence, This is 
something we must examine very carefully as it is vitally necessary 
for the explanation of literary authors. Just as letters properly joined 
make syllables, and syllables make up words, so do words make up 
‘sentences. This has been shown in the case of letters by the accounts 
which have been handed down to us; Apollonius does well to tell 
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us that letters are the primal individual matter of human speech. It 
shows us that we do not have letters joined together just in any 
order but through the most properly formed sequences. This is why 
literae ‘letters’ are rightly so called, as if they were legiterae ‘reading 
paths’, because they show us the way in which they should be read 
by being put in ordered sequences, 

Moreover syllables, of greater size than letters, are treated in like 
manner, since combinations of them properly complete a word. 
Therefore it is obvious that in consequence words too, being the 
components of complete sentences, should be put in a well formed 
structure (or ordering). What is seen as perceptible (i.e. intelligible) 
in individual words is in some manner the component of a complete 
sentence, and just as the component letters produce syllables by 
their combination, so too does the ordering of meanings produce 
the impression of some sort of (semantic) syllable through the string 
of words, A sentence is the unification of properly ordered words, 
just as the syllable is the unification of joined letters, and as the 
Word consists of joined syllables, so too does the full sentence consist 
of joined words. 

We can look at this also in the light of the similar treatment of 
these forms. A constituent letter may be repeated as in relliquias 
‘remains’, redo ‘give back’, and so may a syllable, Leleges “a 
Pelasgian tribe’, sududi ‘I struck’, and peperi “I gave birth’; and 
likewise a word may be repeated: Me, me — adsum qui feci ‘On 
me, on me, 1 who did the deed am present’) (Keil 1859: 
108.5 109.7) 


The analogy of the ordering of letters and syllables with the syntactic 
ordering or words in a sentence is Greek. It was set out at the beginning 
of the first book on syntax by Apollonius (ef. Syntax 1.1 —3: Householder 
1981: 19), In fuel, if these Ovo passages are compared it will be evident 
that Priscian is translating almost word for word the Greck text of 
Apollonius with the substitution of Latin examples. 

Litera ‘letter’ is used simultaneously as the minimal unit or element 
of both spoken and written Latin, as was grdmma in Greek (cf. Téchné 
section 6). ‘The explanatory “etymology” is typical of the way in which 
etymology was understood in antiquity, whereby the meaning of a more 
complex word was to be discovered by “unfolding” it into its alleged 
constitutive underlying words (ef. Commentary on Téchné section 1). Both 
Apollonius and Priscian treat the relationship between letter, syllable. 
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and sentence as one of size rather than as separate levels of 
Jlogy on the one hand and of morphology and syntax on the other. 
former, single level, analysis seems to be implicit, if not definitely 
ted, in the carlier writings of the Prague School and of Bloomfield (cf. 
126). Hockett (1961) discusses this matter very thoroughly, distinguish- 
i, as in most current practice, the C(onsisting of) relations between 
ts at a single level and the Representation) relation between units at 
it levels, 

‘The example of word repetition is taken from Virgil, Aeneid 9.47, the 
ing; Me me, adsum qui feci, in me convertive ferrum, O Rutuli 

“On me, on me, who did the deed, turn your swords, Rutulians’ 
On synt 
sicut igitur apta ordinatione perfecta redditur oratio, sic ordinatione 
‘apta traditae sunt a doctissimis artium seriptoribus partes orationis, 
‘cum primo loco nomen, secundo verbum posuerunt, quippe cum 
nulla oratio sine iis completur, quod licet ostendere a constructione, 
“quae continet paene omnes partes orationis. a qua si tollas nomen 
aut verbum, imperfecta fit oratio; sin autem cetera subtrahas omnia, 
‘non necesse est orationem deficere, ut si dicas; idem homo lapsus 
hheu hodie concidit’, en omnes insunt partes orationis absque con= 
inctione, quac si addatur, aliam orationem exigit. ergo si tollas 
nomen aut verbum, deficiet oratio, desiderans vel nomen vel ver- 
bum, ut si dicam “idem tapsus he hodie concidit’ vel ‘idem homo 
lapsus heu hodie’; sin subtrahas adverbium, non omnino deficiet 
ratio, ut ‘idem homo lapsus heu coneidit’. nec non etiam partici- 
pium si adimas, neque sic deficiet, ut: ‘idem homo heu hodie 
"nec si pracpositionem et interiectionem: ‘idem homo ce- 

Cidit’, nec si etiam pronomen: ‘homo cecidit’, 

[ust as the complete sentence results from the proper arrangement 
of words, so we have been handed down by our most learned writers 
of grammars the parts of speech in their proper order. They placed 
the noun first and the verb second, for without these two no 
‘complete sentence can be formed. This can be shown with a sentence 
construction containing nearly all the different parts of speech, If 
you take away the noun or the verb the sentence is not well formed, 


but it you take away all the others the sentence is not necessarily 
defective. If you say ‘The same man who slipped, alas, today has 
collapsed’, look, all the parts of specch are there, except the con- 
junction, which would need another sentence if it were added, So, 
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if you take away the noun or the verb, the sentence is defective by 
its absence, as, if I say “The same who slipped. alas, today has 
collapsed’, or ‘The same man who slipped, alas today’. But if you 
delete the adverb the sentence is in no way defective, as in “The 
sume man who slipped, alas, has collapsed’; nor is it defective if 
you delete the participle, as in ‘The same man, alas, has collapsed 
and the same thing applies with the preposition and the interjection, 
as in “The same man has fallen’; nor is the sentence defective if you 
delete the pronoun; ‘The man has fallen’.] (Keil 1859: 116.5 19) 


This passuge, 100, follows closely the corresponding passage in Apollonius 
(Uhlig 1910; 17.4-18.4; Householder 1981; 23-24), and is consistent 
with his assertion that all the other parts of speech are syntactically 
referable to the noun or the verb (33,9—10; Householder 1981: 30; ef. 
pp. 59-60) and it follows the original Platonic division of the logos 
ritence’ into NP (dnoma ‘name’ or ‘subject’) and VP (rhéma ‘what is 
said about it” oF ‘predicate’). 

Ordinatio ‘ordering or arrangement’ here refers not simply to the linear 
order of the words, which in Latin could vary considerably for stylistic 
reasons without affecting the syntactic structure of the sentence, but also 
to their hierarchical ordering in terms of their potential constituency. 
This point is tolated more fully in reference 10 Greek by Gregory of 
Corinth (pp. 169170) /dem “the same’ is counted as a pronoun (ef. Keil 
1855: 589.14), and the prefix con- in concidit is taken as the conjoint form 
of the free preposition eum ‘with, ‘The somewhat wooden English trans- 
lations are intended to make the positions of permissible and impermis- 
sible delections clearer by sticking to a word-for-word translation in the 
same word sequence as Priscian’s Latin, A little further on (Keil 1859: 
116.27—117.4) sentences comprising a single verb, which are quite com- 
mon in a “pro-drop” language like Latin, are explained by the “under- 
standing” of a nominatival subject NP, in the case of impersonal verbs 
like fubminat ‘lightning flashes’ and sonar ‘it thunders’ the “understood” 
subject being Jupiter, 


On transitive verbs: 


Verba quoque transitiva similiter variis solent casibus coniungi, ut 
“miles eget imperatoris ; Acneas praemia donat Euryalo; Plato erudit 
Aristotelen; Cicero potitur tiude’. quomodo autem nominativus 
obliquis apte possit construi, quantum ratione potui comprehendere 


docebo, quos tamen etiam flexus sibi defendit, ut ‘Aeneas rex Troia- 
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|; Aenee regis Troianorum; Aeneae regi Troianorum’; sie per 
1uos casus quoque. 

" Nominativus igitur [easus nominum] genetivo adiungiur, quando 
io aliqua et possessor significatur. et nominative quidem 
sionem, genetivo autem possessorem proferimus, ut ‘Hector 
Priami; Davus servus Simonis; Aeneas rex Troianorum: Pa- 
troclus amicus Achillis; patronus Verris Hortensius’. quac sie inter- 
ur, ut, adiuncto verbo possessionem significante, possessio 
quidem mutet nominativum in accusativum, possessor yero gene- 
‘tivum in nominativum, verbi huius natura hoc exigente, ut intran- 

sitive quidem nominativum, transitive vero accusativum exigal 
‘quid est enim Hector filius Priami? interpretantes dicimus: ‘hoc 

‘est “Hectorem filium Priamus possidet”? vel *habet’. 


[Transitive verbs can in like manner be constructed with different 
cases, as in “A soldier needs a commander’ (genitive), ‘Aeneas gives 
rewards to Euryalus’ (dative), *Plato teaches Aristotle’ (accusative), 
*Cicero wins praise’ (ablative). 1 will set out the rules for properly 
constructing nominal case forms with the oblique cases, which are 
formally maintained by their inflection, as far as I have been able 
“(0 grasp them systematically, Examples are: ‘Aeneas, king of the 
Trojans’, ‘of Aeneas, king of the Trojans’, ‘to Aeneas, king of the 
‘Trojans’, and so for the rest of the oblique cases. 
The nominative is constructed with the genitive when a possession 
and a possessor are signified; and we make known the possession 
tive, bul the possessor by the genitive, as in "Hector, 
son of Priam’; ‘Davus, slave of Simon’; ‘Aeneas, king of the Trojans’; 
*Patroclus, friend of Achilles’; ‘Hortensius, patron of Verres’. These 
phrases are interpreted in the sense that with the addition of « verb 
ignifying possession, the possession transforms the nominative into 
sative, and the possessor transforms the genitive into the 
nominative, since the inherent features of the verb require that it 
ive intransitively but the accusative transitively. 
“What is “Hector, son of Priam?" Interpreting this phrase we say 
‘It is “Priam possesses, or has, a son, Hector”’,] (Keil 1859: 
| 212.27—213.12) 


passage illustrates Priscian’s use of the transitive and intransitive 
tax of verbs. It is similar but not identical in its relation to modern 
Wee; transitivity relates to separate component NPs in the sentence, 
ind there is an intransitive relation between the subject and a transitive 


— 
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verb as much us between the subject and an intransitive verb (Priscian, 
of course, never encountered the Problems associated with ergalive con- 
structions, to which so much attention is being paid today, in which the 
subjects of intransitive and transitive verbs are in different cases differ. 
ently constructed), It derived from Apollonius’s use of metébasis and 
didbasis [moving across}, analysing the meaning of transitive verbs asin. 
volving some action “passing over” from the subject as agent to the 
object as recipient, crudely illustrated by verbs such as ‘cut’ and ‘beat’ 
and then extended to all verbs taking an object in an oblique case (ef 
Uhlig 1910: 46.1719; Houscholder 1981: 35; 243.3—4; Houscholder 
208: hé enérgeia has pros hypokeimendn ti diabibizetai {the activity is, as 
it were, carried across to some object), With intransitive verbs no such 
transition takes place, the activity being confined to the nominative 
subject, as in an English verb like thrive or sour. It follows that transitive 
verbs can be passivized. 

Speaking of subject and object in relation (o transitive verbs in the 
work of Apollonius, Priscian, and, indeed, the grammar books of the 
Byzantine age, as we have just done, is strictly speaking anachronistic. 
As we saw with Apollonius (p. 30), transitive and intransitive verbs are 
related directly to the oblique cases and the nominative case, not to 
independently named syntactic elements like subjects and objects as such 
(the specifically syntactic terms suppositun and appositum, distinct from 
the logical subiectum and praedicatum, were the creation of the later 
western scholastic grammar  p. 162), It will be noticed that in the 
quotation from Apollonius given above the term hypokeimenon “subject” 
in the metalanguage of logic, is used simply to indicate the referent of 
the oblique Cobject’) noun form (ef. pp. 36—37).. 

In his detailed exposition of the relations between possessor and 
possession phrases and their corresponding full sentences Priscian resorts 
to a metalanguage reminiscent of earlier transformational usage, though 
in this case the sentence would be taken as basic and the nominal phrase 
its transform. 

This is not just a matter of the syntactic classification of verbs. In 
Priain hay a son, Hector (he relation between Priam and has is intransitive. 
and that between has and a son, Hector is transitive (cf. Keil 1859: 
213.10), Formally the distinetion is between verbs constructing with one 
NP only and those accepting or requiring two NPs. Tn Latin the object 
NP was usually in the accusative case, but as the examples show the 
genitive and ablative were used with some verbs. 
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see in Priscian’s exposition the germ of the notion of government 
tion, which, along with the transilive and intransitive distinction, 

‘ery influential among the Latin grammarians of the later western 


CONTICVERE OMNES INTENTIQVE ORA TENEBANT. 
‘Scande versum, Conticu ere om nes in tenti que ora te nebant. Dic 
caesuras. Semiquinaria, conticuere omnes. Quot habet figuras? De- 
cem, Quare? Quia haber duos dactylos et tres spondeos, Tracta 
pedes. Conticuere omnes et cetera. Quot partes orationis habet? 
Sex, Quot nomina? Duo. Quac? Omnes ora, Quot verba? Duo, 
conticuere tenebant, Quid aliud habet? Participium, intent, et con- 
iunctionem, que, Tracta singulas partes. 

Conticuere quae pars orationis est? Verbum, Quale? Perfectum, 
Quo modo dictum? Indicativ, coniugationis secundae, Cur secun- 
dac? Quia in praesenti tempore secunda persona in es productam 
desinit, conticeo contices, quamvis a prima quoque persona hoe 
‘manifestum est in hac coniugatione, omnia enim verba in eo desi- 
nentia secundae sunt coniugationis exceptis paucis primae coniu- 

fere sunt haec, beo beas, erco creas, screo screas, 
. laqueo laqueas, caleco calecas, quod 
, enucleo enucleas; et quartae, eo is, queo quis, et quae ex 
his componuntur. Cuius est significationis? Activae. Dic passivum, 
Conticeor. Cuius est numeri? Pluralis. Cuius figurae? Compositae. 
Ex quibus? Ex integro et corrupto. nam con praepositio est integri 
‘quamvis separata in appositione non potest inveniri, sed semper in 
compositione; ticuere autem corruptum est, quia a, quod habuit 
integrum, mutavi ticuere pro tacuere. Cuius est. personae’ 
Tertiae plurals, quae tam in re quam in runt in hoc tempore finitu 
Cuius est temporis? Praeteriti perfecti. Dic primas eius personas in 
‘omni tempore per singulos modos. Indicative conticeo conticebam 
conticui conticueram conticebo. 


[*They all fell silent and in their eagerness kept their mouths closed.’] 
Scan the line. Conticu ero om nes in tentique ora te nebant. Give the 
caesuras. One caesura after two and a half feet: conticuere omnes. 
How many different forms can such a line have? Ten. Why? Because 
it has two dactyls and three spondees. Set out the feet. Conticu ere 
om nes and so on. How many component words does it have? Six. 
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How many nouns? Two. Which are the nouns? Ommes ‘all” and ora 
‘mouths’. How many verbs? Two, conticuere “they fell silent’ and 
tenebant “kept closed", What else docs the line contain? A participle 
est ‘eager’ and a conjunction -que ‘and’. Explain each single 
word, 

What part of speech is conticuere? A verb. Of what sort? Perfect 
(in tense), What mood? Indicative, second conjugation. Why second 
conjugation. Because in the present tense the second person (sin- 
gular) ends in -es [with a long vowel]: conticeo, conticés. But in this 
conjugation it is also made clear from the first person (singular); 
all yerbs ending in -eo are of the second conjugation except for a 
few that belong to the first; for all practical purposes these are: bo, 
beas ‘bless’, creo, ereas ‘create’, sereo, screas hawk and hem’, meo, 
meas go", nauseo, nauseas “be sick’, laqueo, laqueas ‘entangle’, calceo 
calceas (for some calcio) ‘furnish with shoes’, enucleo, enucleas “lay 
open’, and to the fourth conjugation: eo, is "go", queo, quis *be able? 
and verbs compounded from them. 

What is its structural meaning? Active. Give the passive. Comi- 
ceor ‘silence is kept about me’, What is its number? Plural. Of what 
structure is it? Compounded. Compounded from what? From a 
whole word and an incomplete word. For the preposition con- 
“together, with’ is complete, though it cannot appear by itself in a 
construction, but always in a compound word. But -ricwere is 
incomplete, because the a which the independent form had has been 
changed to an i, giving -ticwere from tacuere. What is its person? 
‘Third person plural, which in this tense ends in -re as well as in 
runt, What is its tense? Past perfect. Give the first person singular 
forms in each mood. In the indicati 1 silent’, con- 
ticebam “I was falling silent’, conticui ‘I fell silent’, conticueram *l 
had fallen silent’, conticebo “I shall fall silent.) (Keil 1860: 
469.14—470.3) 


The partitio continues on the same lines to complete the forms associated 
with contiewere and then deals in like manner with each successive word. 
Two further short passages may be considered: 


Omnes quae pars orationis est? Nomen, Quale? Appellativum. Cuius 
es speciei? Numeralis, Omnia autem numerorum significative ap- 
pellativa sunt, quamyis sint quaedam cognomina propria, quae 
vocem quidem habent numeralium, non tamen etiam significa- 
tionem, ut Quintus Catulus, Decimus Brutus. Potest habere 
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parationem hoe nomen? Non. Quare? Quia nullum nomen 
‘numerum significans comparationem potest habere, cum unus qu- 
‘isque numerus in se constat nec augeri aul minui in sua qualitate 
‘potest, excepto prior, quod de duobus ordinem significat. 


[What part of speech is omnes? A noun, What sort of noun? A 
‘common noun, Of what class? Numeral, All nouns signifying num- 
pers are common, even though some are also proper nouns or 
names, having the forms but not the meaning of numerals, such as 
“Quintus Catulus (quintus fifth’) or Decimus Brutus (decimus ‘enth’). 
Can these nouns have a comparative form? No. Why? Because no 
noun signifying a number can have comparison; each single number 
is constant in its meaning and in its own nature can be neither 
“jncreased or decreased. An exception is prior, which signifies prior 
order in two entities.] (Keil 1860: 472.11 — 18) 
Ora quae pars orationis est? Nomen appellativum neutrum plurale 
simplex, casus in hoe loco accusativi, idem tamen est semper in 
neuiris nominibus et nominativus et accusativus et vocativus, Dic 
singulare. Os oris, nam si correpte os dicas, aliud significat, et ossis 
dicis genetivum, Fac diminutivum, Oscillum, osculum et ex hoc 
osculor oscularis. ostium quoque inde derivatur, ex quo ostiarius et 
ostialim, oro quoque verbum ab ore est et oraculum, 


[What part of speech is dra? A noun, A common noun, neuter 
plural and uncompounded; its case in this context is accusative, 
‘The nominative, accusative, and vocative cases are always in the 
same form in neuter nouns. Give the singular. Os ‘mouth’, dris 
(genitive). If you shorten the o the word has a different meaning, 
Gs *bone’, and you give its genitive as ossis. Make the diminutive 
forms of ds. Oscillum ‘small cavity’, asculum “kiss, and from this 
‘osculor, oscularis “kiss (verb). Ostium ‘door’ is also derived from it, 
‘ttt of which we get ostiarius ‘door keeper’ and ostiatim “from door 
to door’. From os comes the verb oro ‘pray’ and the noun oraculum 
‘oracle’ (Keil 1860: 474.39) 


ese passages are Laken from the second of Priscian’s twelve Partitiones 
‘one comprises an analysis of the first lines of each of the twelve 


sks of Vergil’s Aeneid. Partitiones, in Greck merismot or epimerismoi, 

iyed a vital role in education in language and literature. They enjoyed 

ticular favour in Byzantine times, and more is said of them later 
(chapter 7; for a full account see Gliick 1967). 
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Essentially they were extensive treatments of lines from selected literary 
and later of Biblical texts, sometimes, as here, set partly in question and 
answer form, and clearly designed for rote teaching and rote learning, 
While they are not unlike the notes provided in modern school texts of 
classical authors, they go considerably further, being taken, as is evident 
from the passages quoted here, for an opportunity to rehearse general 
grammatical information, expressed in “gobbet” form. The great contem- 
porary value of such teaching resources lay in the rarity of books for 
sehool and for other purposes. Though ultimately Priscian's Institutioney 
ran into several hundred manuscripts (a testimony to its reputation), we 
‘must remember that every copy of every book before the age of printing 
was a one-olf product of individual copyists. The amount of reading 
aloud by the teacher, to be taken down by students must have been 
enormous (our word lesson is, of course, a derivate of Latin lectio 
“reading’), and every device for ready memorization, “learning by heart”, 
such as versification (as in Alexander Villa-Dei’s Doctrinale) and the 
division of knowledge into memorable bits summarily expressed was 
naturally employed. Though a few public and private libraries contained 
many thousands of books, we must assume that most libraries could at 
best be likened to a reference collection in a good university library tod: 
and the number of books possessed individually by most students must 
haye been minimal by modern standar 

In the metrical section figurue ‘forms’ (Greek schémata) stood for the 
possible permutations that such a fine could have. With a spondee or its 
trochaie aquivalent obligatory as the final foot in Latin hexameters the 
possibility of either a spondee or a dactyl existed in the other five feet, 
though a spondee in the fifth foot was decidedly “marked” and. rare. 
Within this system a combination of three spondees and two dactyls, or 
of two spondees and three dactyls could be metrically arranged in ten 
different ways (figurae). In a verse with one dactyl and four spondees in 
the first five feet five different arrangements could be made (as in the 
metrical composition of the line in Partitio VUIL, Keil 1859: 496.1 —6). 
Where all five feet were dactyls only one sequence was possible (as in 
Partitio X, Keil 1859: 504.1 —6). 

Conticeo is a present tense form collateral with the much commoner 
comtivesco, both meaning ‘fall silent” and both having their perfect tense 
form conticui. The possibility of the passive conticeor is supported by the 
transitive use of conticuit ‘kept silent about’, as in tantwnque nefas mens 
consela vatwn conticuit *his mind, aware of the soothsayers, kept silent 
aboul so great a wrong’ (Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica 3.3 
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‘ft is to be noticed that Priscian, like Apollonius (Uhlig 1910: 
95.12 —396.2; Houscholder 1981; 208) effectively distinguishes three 
ssces of verbs: active, passive, and neutral (intransitive). Only verbs 
Je of forming a passive paradigm and engaging in regular passive 
vntacti¢ constructions (i.e. transitive verbs) are counted as active, Other 
merbs in -o, though the same in their morphology as active transitive 
verbs, are categorized as neutral (Keil 1855: 373,26—28; 375.9—12). 

In its general didactic function the Partitio goes beyond the simple 
nalysis of the component words themselves, as we see in the treatment 
af conticuere. The same extension of summary information is seen also 
nthe short passages quoted from the sections dealing with ommes ‘all 
and ora ‘mouths’. 

ns shorter grammar book, the Znstisutio de nomine, pronomine 
4 verbo (Keil 1859: 443 456), though of less intrinsic interest than his 
vitutiones, is worth a mention in view of its didactic importance and 
‘wide-spread use in the West, some years before the Jnstizutiones became 
well known. It amounts to a concise morphological presentation of 
these three inflected word classes, with the forms of participles appended 
to the verbal section, Nouns and verbs are set out in the five declension 
and the four conjugations found in the Znstituziones, the sume as tho) 
41 since then in all traditional grammars of Latin in modern times. 
njugations as a subclassification of verbs go back to the Greck gram- 
‘nar of the Téchné; bul among grammars of Greek we do not find nominal 
clensions of the sort used by Priscian, which, in fact, were foreshadowed 
Varro (De lingua Latina 10.62; ct. Taylor 1990), before the final 
‘centuries of the Byzantine Empire, when contacts between East and West 
intensifying (chapter 12, pp. 242-244) 

One passage from the Institutio, in fact its first paragraph, will be 

ough to illustrate the style of this brief textbook (Keil 1859: 443, 


Omnia nomina, quibus Latina utitur eloquentia, quinque deck 
jonibus flectuntur, quae ordinem acceperunt ab ordine vocalium 
formantium genetivos. Prima igitur declinatio est, cuius genctivus 
in ae diphthongon desinit, ut hic poeta huius poetae; secunda, cuius 
in i productam supra dictus finitur casus, ut hic doctus huius docti, 
Tertia in is brevem, ut hie pater huius patris; quarta in us productam, 
Lut hic senatus hnuius senatus; quinta in ei divisas syllabus, ut hic 
meridies huius meridiei. 


[All nouns used in the Latin language are inflected in (one of) five 
declensions, which are ordered by reference to the order of the 
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vowels forming their genitive (singulars). The first declension, then, 
is the one that forms its genitive with the diphthong -ae, as in hic 
poeta “this poet’. huius poetae ‘of this poet’: the second is the one 
forming this case with (long) -7, as in hic doctus ‘this learned man’ 
huius doctt ‘of this learned man’; the third inflects with short -is, as 
in hic pater “this father’, huius patris ‘of this father’; the fourth 
inflects with (long) -iis, as in hic senatus “this senate’, and huius 
senatits “of this senate’; and the fifth inflects with disyllabic 
in hie meridies “this noontide’, and huius meridiei “of this noontide’.| 


chapter 6 
1e Kanénes and their commentators: the 
morphological data-base 


n addition to the Zéchné and Apollonius Dyscolus, another scholar of 
ndria was destined to have a didactic influence among teachers of 
k throughout the Byzantine period. This was Theodosius, who prob- 
bly lived in the second half of the fourth century A.D. His best known: 
york was his exposition of the “rules of grammar”, specifically of mor 

ology, the famous Kandnes, for the different inflectional and deriva- 
jonal forms of the Greek noun and the Greek verb, a straightforward 


Typtd had been taken as a typical verb by the author of the Tehne, 
ough he confined himself to the Attic forms in regular use by the 
sical authors of his day. Theodosius lists all the possible verbal tense 
of his two verbs, including duals, first and second aorists and 

in all voices and moods, including now the participial forms, and 

ting some forms certainly not in classical usage and probably not 
regular general use. He admits to the non-use of iékd as an aorist 
bjunctive of si¢hémi, though pointing it out as theoretically possible: 


ii men edn théko [there ought to be (edn) shdko “(if 1 put] (ilgard 
: 1.96.6: cf. Sandys 1958 |: 361-362). Some later writers followed 
same expository method. Theodosius also lists the second aorist forms 
éthén “I put’ and édén ‘I gave’ as well formed (Hilgard 1894; 
3.2123), but Choeroboscus comments (11.345.31—32) that such 

f “have not been found in actual use’ (ouch héwréntai en chrései). 
Tt may be asked what purpose these kandnes fulfilled, Certainly in all 


ividual word forms that would be hard to contextualize, though they 
morphologically well formed, like anne ‘oh year!" and amamini ‘be ye 

iP (Kennedy 1930: 18, 73); and the scholastic grammarians, freed 
direct connections with literature, produced such non-starters as 
jocrates pulsat Platonem “Socrates hits Plato’ and Socrates albus currit 
I A similar disregard for contextual plau- 
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sibility or even formal acceptability will have had the same didactic 
purpose of setting out the grammar of the language without at this stage 
burdening the teacher and the learner with a heavy lexical load. Theo- 
dosius and his successors were telling their readers “If all the morpho- 
logically possible forms and all their variants were to be formed on a 
single verb root, this is what it would all look like”, Pupils could then 
derive and correctly analyse those forms that were in actual use with 
lexically different verb roots. All this is, naturally, very remote from the 
teaching of a language like English, with so reduced a morphology. But 
we must remember the morphological complexity of Greek and also bear 
in mind the wide spread in centuries and in dialects contained within the 
accepted corpus of Greek literature by this time 

‘The Byzantine grammarian Choeroboscus (c, 750-825; Biihler— 
Theodoridis 1976) who lectured in Constantinople and may have been 
the university librarian (Kaster 1988: 394396), wrote very expansive 
commentaries on Theodosius's Kandnes (Hilgard 1894 11.1371), He was 
a prolific writer and his commentaries were much in use by some of the 
grammarians in Italy during the revival of Greek teaching in the early 
Renaissance (Sandys 1958 1: 390). They amount to a diligent and ex- 
haustive search for formation rules governing the paradigm lists set out 
by Theodosius, Chocroboscus was concerned both to prevent and correct 
“harbarisms” and *solecisms”, which he defined separately (Hilgard 1894: 
U1.1.15—2.3), the former being spelling and accentuation errors in indi- 
vidual works, like Démosthénow instead of Démosthénous as the genitive 
of Démosthénés or *anthrdpds in stead of dnthrdpos. the latter being 
syntactic errors such as the nominativus pendens like *egd peripatén to 
toichos épesen "1 walking about, the wall fell down’ (a sentence like 
is actually found in an add sensum construction in Plato, Apologia Socratis 
21 ¢: dialegdmenos autéi édoxé moi ‘talking. with him it seemed to me ...’). 
Clearly the primary objective of these lengthy commentaries was to assist 
in the “Hellenization” of the inhabitants of the Byzantine Empire into 
familiarity with literary Greek and the formal koiné for Biblical studies, 
cither as second languages or as a different form of Greek from the 
contemporary Umgangssprache. 

Another similar set of commentaries on Theodosius’s Kandnes has 
come to us in the form of excerpts from the sixth-century grammarian 
Charax made by Sophronius, a ninth-century Patriarch of Alexandria 
(Hilgard 1894: 11,372--434), 

The term kandn (Latin regula, English rule) was used to refer both lo 
the formation rules of nouns and verbs and to the ordered paradigms 
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ated by the rules. In conformity with ancient practice « specific 
form, nominative singular in nouns, first person present active in 
. served as the basis for the rules, with the other word forms being 
iken as the result of “bending” (Klisis), Where necessary the forms 
jemselves are identified by their “endings”, from the verb /égd (-eis) 
, finish (in)], This use of légd goes back at least as far as Apollonius 
yeider 1878: 31.6—7), 

‘The following passages may be taken as typical examples of Theodo- 
's Kandnes and the commentaries of the later grammarians: 


elowyoyiKoi kavopes 
epi Khlong Svopdrov 

Kavov 

"Evixd. Alas Alavcoc’ th elg TE xalapov dvopara Sroovrapu 
Papirova paxpoxacddnxta bid tod VT KAiveral, @dag Odavtos, 
"Yas "Yavtos, Alas Atavrog vi Alaver xdoa yevuri) cig 05 
Airyoven perupakAovan tiy 05 zis t Tiy SotIKiy noLeT SpStovoY 
Kai SpOxpovoy, Eparos Epwrt, Mivoos Mivoi, Aiavros Atavtt, 
toy Alayta — xiou Sorin cis T ExpoVodpevay Rijyouad Ste byt 
isooviAaov ny aicaruxy tpori toi tis & adtiy moet, RéPryeL 
2éPnta. & Alay: nioa yevini 5rd TOO VE KRIwopEvT, dxofiah.f rod 
THs novel vy KAneIRiy, ei ji] SLOBGyy@ nupariyyorto, Alavtos 
Aiay Zevogiv1og Zevooov" RAuKobvT0s bE RAaKO Kai EyLodvtos 
pit 


[ntroductory rules for the infleetion of nouns 


Rule 1 
Singulars. Aias ‘Ajax’: disyllabic nouns ending in -ay and with the 
vowel long and unchanged and with grave accentuation inflect with 
nt, Thoas Thountos, Hias Hyantos, Aias Aiantos. Téi Aianti ‘to 
Ajax’: every genitive ending in -os forms its dative by changing -os 
to i, accentuation and vowel length remaining unaltered, érdtos érdti 
“of love, to love’, Mindos Minot ‘of, to Minos’, Aiantos Aianti. Ton 
Aianta (accusative): every dative ending in -i proncunced separately 
and having an accusative parisyllabic to the dative changes the ~/ 
to -a to form its accusative, /éheti lébéta *keltle’, O Aan *O Ajax’: 
every genitive formed with nt forms its vocative by deleting -fos, 
provided that it does not have a diphthong in its penultimate 
syllable, Aiantos Aian. Xenophontos Xenophon, but plakotintos “flat 
cake’ plakow and Simodnios Simoiz] (ilgard 1894: 1.3.1 ~ 13) 
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eiowyoryxol xavones kept 
K2iscos pnpétov 

“Twix. Tir tv By t0is bpiotikois praony éveotdotanv avepyn- 
andy S60 cist KacakAges, A te cig @ xai napdyoyos 4 els GL 
sindvtes obv mpirov epi tay Ele @ PNAérov dotepoy Kal xepi 
Tov cis [Mt Suahnyopeda. nav tolwy pijua sic G Aivyov Papéivera, 
Eye, obpar bow 6 nepionaa0n, tata dxd Buputdvov cvvnpé0n, 
Tor Tord, Boda Bod, xpvedo zpvad. winters ma xpdrov 
Rpdawnoy els & AAyov duorPia tod G cig aC vd Bedcepov KPSGeRov 


Rout, héye Aéyets, KONTO KORTEC Th ReplORGweva MPs Tijy 
suvaipcow norcirat ty ypapiy, Routers moveic, Powers Rods to 


yap GE kis @ xipvata, ofov th End tad zpvaders ypuaoIG Kui 
Bber nev Zpuods tO ylp OF eis Tiyv OD diODoyyov xipvaru, dag 70 
éMOv voowov' GAA éxei th cig @ pipanr Raveas év SrvrEp~ 
poadry dipOoyyov Exer TY peta TOD T, dnexpétmoey Ah Ot dl- 
pooryog ExOhIPEvEog tod d. voxtcr’ nav Setitepov xPOcMRoV els 
Liyov dnoBod tod & tO tpizov nou, nouwic nowwk, reyes Ecye™ 
nepi yap tot xupaxsipévov Kai tod dopicron Fotepov Epodjcy, 


[Introductory rules for the inflection of verbs 

Singular. 7ypré “beat’; in indicative verbs there are two endings in 
the present tense active, those in -d and the derived ending -mi. So 
we will speak first about verbs in -d and later take in those with 
verb, then, ending in -6 has a final grave accent, 
‘Tsay’, phéré ‘I bear’; those having a circumflex accent 
Alracled from a grave acvent, poiéé poid ‘I make’, bodd hoo 
‘shout’, chrysdd chrysdl gild’. Tipteis “you beat’: every first person 
ending in ~@ forms its second person by changing -d to -eis, éga “I 
say’ légeis ‘you say’, képto ‘I cu’ képteis ‘you cut’; circumflex verbs 
are written in the contracted form, poiéeis poieis “I, you mak 
bodeis boats “1, you shout’, because ae suffers crasis to give a, as in 
14 emi tama ‘mine (phural)'. Chrysozs *you gild’: it ought to be 
chrysouis because oe gives ow as in 13 emén towndn “mine (singular). 
but because verbs in -< all have a diphthong with é in the second 
person the o/ diphthong won through with the w squeezed out. 
Tiptei *he, she beats’: every second person ending in -s forms its 
third person by deleting the s, poiei poier ‘you, he makes’, éleges 
élege ‘you, he was saying’. We will speak later about the perfect 
and the aorist.] (Hilgard 1894: 1.43.1—18) 
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jon’ used in Theodosius’s account of verbial morphology, though 
appear as a technical term in Choeroboscus (Hilgard 1894: 

48). In the main the rules are set out in relation to graphic forms, 

it attention is drawn to the separate pronunciation of j, marked i, in 


may be noted how after the nominative of nouns and the first person 
‘verbs each successive inflected form is used wherever possible as the 
fescriptive basis for the form next listed ae 

T and syzygia are worth some attention, Kfisiy had been 
d by the Stoies to stand for any relevant morphological differences 
thin the nominal and verbal forms in Greek, Its Latin translation, first 

by Varro, was declinatio, used in the same sense, But the Téehne 
S thirteen sy2)giai ws subsets of verbs having similar inflectional par- 

. rather strangely counting spzygia as one of the parepémena 


rhs” (perispdmena 
nt}, fim(a)é “honour”, philfe)é ‘love, and 


dél(o)6 ‘show’, and four of the verbs ending in -mi, rithémi ‘place’, histémi 


, didimi ‘give’, and deiknymi “sho ’ 
This persisted through the later Greek and until the later Byzantine 
though Klisis continued to be used in the general sense of inflection, 
in Alisis rhématon [verbal inflection}; @ scholiast on the Téchné (Hilgard 


ction (en (ois ondmasi légomen klisin kai pt 

asi klisin ménén (cf. chapter 12, pp. 243 244) ). 
The Latin translation of sy=ygia, coniugario (English conjugation) ap- 
red in technical relation to verbal morphology as carly as Sacerdos, 


vas *g0". neo nes *sew’, and ryo, ruiy ‘fall’. In Priscian’s Institutio the 


four conjugations are set forth in the same way and with the same 


iberships as in subsequent and modern Latin grammars (Keil 1859: 


450.1225). 


Though in general Latin grammarians followed rather than led their 


colleagues, it does seem that in nominal morphology they were 
“more innovative. 


At this stage klisiy is used in the same sense for nominal and verbal 
inflection; there are no separate declensions listed as such, nor is sy2ygia 
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Varro used declinatio in its wider sense of all morphological variation, 
but he also recognived specific nominal declinationes |declensions} as 
subclasses of nouns by reference to their ablative singular forms (10:62), 
terra ‘earth’, lance ‘platter’, clavi *key’, caelo ‘sky’, versu “verse’. By the 
late fourth century Charisius had distinguished the five declensions by 
reference to their genitive singular forms, essentially the practice of 
modern European grammars of Latin (Keil 1857: 18-31; 31.8-22), 

Donatus does not directly refer to this, but his commentator Servius 
(c. 400) explicitly repairs this omission, also making the genitive case 
criterial for ewch declension (Keil 1864; 408,36 —409.3): 


Omnia nomina, quae in rerum natura sunt, quinque regulis conti- 
nentur, quae regulae apud Donatum quidem non sunt propter 
conpendium, tamen lenendae sunt. colliguntur autem istae regulae 
de 


enctivo singulari: nam is casus quingue finibus terminatur, aut 
hthongo, ut Musa Musae, aut i, ut doctus docti, aut is, ut 
pater patris, aut us, ut hic Mluetus huius fluctus, aut ei, ut hic vel 
haee dies huius diet 


{All nouns, as they stand, are brought within five declensional 
paradigms, These rules are not found in Donatus, for the sake of 
brevity, but they should be observed. They are formulated by 
reference to the genitive singular, because this case has five endings: 
in -ae, like Musa *Muse’ Musae, in -i, like doctus ‘learned’ docti, in 
-is, like pater ‘father’ patris, in -us, like fluctus ‘wave’ huius fluctus 
“of this wave’, or in -¢i, like dies (masculine or feminine) ‘day’, huis 
diei “of this day’.] 


This system, accepted in all modern grammars of Latin, was clearly set 
out by Priscian at the beginning of his didactic Institutio (1859; 443.1 —9 
(cf. chapter 5, pp. 109—110)), But he continues to use declinatio in its 
generalized sense of inflection with reference to verbs: de generali verbi 
declinatione {on the general inflection of verbs] (Keil 1855: 452.1). 

Tn the exhaustive nominal paradigms of Theodosius's kandnes there 
are fifly-six separate rules and sets of forms generated by the rules, sorted 
into masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns, and subclassified by their 
nominative and genitive endings, but without any further sorting into 
declensions, Probably under Latin influence the very late Byzantine 
grammarians who carried the Greek language ‘back Lo Italy in the four- 
teenth century adopted a system of five declensions, still using the gen- 
eralized term klisis, (hough with some differences between them on the 
membership of these five declensions (see pp. 243-244). 
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may now look at some of the comments made by Chocroboscus 
/Sophronius. On the five-case system of Greck nominals Choeroboscus 
(Hilgard 1894: 1,110.26 —111.23): 


fguov BE Bo11 Cn THoaL, ci 

Bari Gvporos Spisoni 
pi0eIa, dy eipytar, ode Zou Kupiog nde, 
Bvowe LEyopev vt “Bvopit dott pépos Aoyou marixdv”. “Eottv 
ov eixeiv, 5ti Ganep yehaotixdv MEyouEV tO nopDUKES YERAY Kal 
ypenenotixdy tO REgVKeS zpcHETiCAY, Toy abrov cpoTOV Kal 
Frorixdv Evra AEyoncy 16 epuKds Embéxeobar RrdoEIG’ Ku 
yap 4 edOcia nrGeis piv obK Eon, KALvEra BE tic Rt@aRIG, TOD- 
y cic yevixiy Souiy ainacixiy Kai KAntuRiy, Tara ev 
By wotroic. Fi Ba nic ty axpipelay oxomor, abpijaei dur oddé A 
ayruci, Bott Kupiog mr@oIc’ Kai Bi.ov Evredoew" al Yap RedarIs 
pd onpuaivovaty Spbas Thy obiaiay 100 xprypaTOS GJ, dx Mhayiou" 
yap Evexey xripiatos xapa.apfavovear Hh Evexey xpéynatos: 
Evexcy piv Kratos, ofov ‘ApiatépZo dypds, “Aprotdpyou ol- 
ik0g, Evexey St apirquaros, olov AptatapZ0v fjxovea, “Aprorépny 
Béboxe Sev Kui rrdoes Karoivea, Os ExResodaat tig SpOFic 
enjdoiac, Kal KAII01, 6 Wi oNpaivovad pbs Thy odoiay tod 
apiywaros akh, &x rhayiow 4 dé KAnsURi Spd onpalyer tiv 
odaiay cof npiyparos dp ody bee H KANTURH Lott KUPIOS RTO, 


[IF our definitions are of nominative forms (for we define dnthrdpos 
“man' but not anthrdpou ‘of a man’) and the nominative is, as has 
“been said, not properly a case, it is legitimate to ask why we define 
“the nouns as a case-inflected part of speech. One can say that just 
‘as we call “laughing” that which is naturally inclined to laugh and 
“neighing” that which is naturally inclined to neigh, so we call 
“case-inflected” that which naturally admits case inflection, The 
nominative is not a case, but it is inflected into cases, genitive, 
“dative, accusative, and vocative. So much for that. But if one looks 
into the precise state of affairs, he will find that the vocative is not 
properly a case cither. This is plain to be seen; the (oblique) cases 
do not designate the essence of what they stand for directly, but 
obliquely, either in relation to a possession or in relation to the 
thing itself: in relation to possession as in ‘Aristarchus's field" or 
“Aristarchus’s house’, in relation to the thing itself as in “T heard 
Aristarchus’ or “I gave something to Aristarchus’. These forms are 
called cases (*fallings’) because they fall outside the straightforward 
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meaning of what they stand for and oblique because they do not 
indicate its essence directly, but from a particular angle. But the 
voeative does designate directly the essence of what it stands for, 
and this is why the vocative is not strictly speaking a case either] 


Sophronius’s comment on this same question is as follows (Hilgard 1894 


Uk: 378.2638): 


“otioy 611 mtdoeg KaLodyTEL ob KAD Kaxe OOViyy Ex Tic eODeLas 
Tent@kam — Kad todto yap Kai 70 piu dpeiier nodes Ezew 
— GAM! BU A pév ebDEIa SpOkig tiv odciay onpaiver’ Hey oi Spor 
465 tijg ovoius oTWUvtIKO! dR’ WOeiag Gpyovtar’ at BE GAM obK 
abthy nponyounivas dhhd T toy epi adthy’ HOzv Kui x) 
Kadodvedt, dog Kvpiong pév ta nepi chy odiciay, &K mhayion 8& Kai 
adnyy onpaivovour 4 6: SpOi) Kate GUVEKSpopiy RGGIs KURET- 
can, donep H) dxapéppacos EyxAiars, Kai tO & che KAnTUIc GpOpov 
Kuraypnotixidc. Kéxdnrar dé, dig papev, dpdi dé vd SpOds onjai- 
vow Tiyy odaav’ dAAd jiiy Kai Std 70 toIg OpO0Ig Phwact, vourt~ 
ou Evepyntixois avvtiaacadar’ et 8% Kai bv toig Omtiots, ToU- 
téott Toig naOTTIKOTS, GAA? Ex ToD TsL@TépoV Ty dvoHuciay 
aiinpey’ ehdeia 6é ovvwvopes héyeran, éxei CO OpOdv e0Oi. 


[Lis to be noted that cases are so named not by reason of the form 
in which they have fallen from the nominative (“vertic 
this were so, the verb ought to have cases too), but because the 
nominative straightforwardly signifies the essence of the noun: this 
is why definitions of the essence of anything are based on the 
nominative case forms. The other cases do not define an essence 
directly but some relation which it bears; so they are called oblique 
cases, because they properly signify circumstances attendant on the 
essence, and signify the essence itself from a sideways (oblique) 
position, The nominative is called a case by analogy, just as the 
infinitive is included in the verbal moods, and the 6 ‘oh’ of the 
vocative is called an article, but improperly. As we sity, the nomi- 
native has been called the upright or straightforward case because 
it directly signifies the essence of the noun, but also because it 
construcls with “upright”, that is to say, transitive active verbs; if 
the “laid back”, that is, the passive verb forms, are also involved, 
then the name “upright” has been taken, as the title of the more 
prestigious one. Orthés ‘upright’ and euthis ‘vertical’ are synony 
mous lerms, because what is upright is vertical.] 
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Fhe contrast between the three oblique cases and the nominative is 
jmarily a syntactic one, between subject and object, But these specifi- 
ly syntactic terms were not available to the Byzantines, and following 

spollonius they treated the transitive relations between nouns and verbs 

holding between a nominative and an oblique case (cf. chapter 3, 

37-39, where we have an explicit and authoritative statement of this 
to case relationship [Uhlig 1910: 413.3—4]). 


© The problem of the vocative is an old one, going back to the Stoics, 


clearly between the nom- 
tive and the oblique cases, Syntactically and presumably phonologi- 
ly it was more independent within the sentence than the other cases, 
ind could easily constitute a sentence by itself, or aided only by 6 ‘oh 
{ morphologically it belongs within the case paradigm and vocativ 
often homophonous with nominatives, in all nouns so in the dual 
and plural numbers. The inclusion of the vocative within the category of 
by the author of the Téchné, followed reluctantly but pragmatically 
later grammarians, as we sce here, marks the triumph of morphology 


over syntax, which fits in well with the general grammatical priority 


ssigned to it throughout the Greek and Byzantine centuries. This excerpt 
yy be compared with the observations of the commentators on the 
-hné, Who expound the same thinking but in somewhat different words 
(see chapter 4, pp. 65-67). 
On the morphology of the Greek cases Choeroboscus writes 
18): 


‘Anopoiar 6é ives hévyovtec, Kai nis fai tod ZdAKEH YarKa Kal 
ypicea zpvod Kai dora dard Kai KavEd Kae oULPDYOD RPOT 
‘yousvou to & ic @ Eyévero A Kpaars, “Eotwy obv cineiv, 6 obK 
Byévero 16 yaixis dnd 10H zadxéa Kata KpaOW odte td ZpLdm dnd 
ob ypioea obte wh dotd Gx6 tod dovka oite td KuviE dnd tod 
Riven, Ga Meyopey Su ai edOcia covtov ai Evexui Bizig Aéyov- 
al, Kai Evtehde Kai Kad KpGow" Kai ai pev odv évtEAeis ebOeTaL 
RhnOuvrixal dd sig évteAo0c évixiis HiGeiag éxhiOnoay, lov Gd 
toi yékKcov ydaxen Kai Gxd Tod zpiseov zpiceu Kui and tod 
Soriov Sotéu Kai dnd tod Kitveow Rives, al BE Kate KpHOLY eda 
inQuvtiKai dd coi kati Kpaow cdOciag TOV EvixGv cioww, lov 
Gx) tod yarKodv yokxG Kai dnd tod zpusobv zpuot Kai Gnd too 
ostoby dota Kui dnd tod Kavobv Kavi, tovtéstiy Ev cf eb0ciq 
av Evixdy ayévero ¥ xpdeig Kai ExciBey A KAioLC toIg WAnOvV- 
auxvic. 
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[Some have raised the question. how do we get a crasis (vowel 
combination) of ¢ into a in words like chdlkea “copper and chalk, 
chrfsew ‘golden’ and chrysd, ostéa *bones’ and osté, and kénea 
baskets’ and kand, when a consonant precedes. The answer is that 
none of the above words were derived in this way; we say rather 
that the nominative singulars of these words are found in two 
forms, without crasis and with crasis and that the nominative plurals 
without crasis are formed from similar nominative singulars, as 
chidkea from chilkeon, chrisea from chrfseon, ostéa from ostéon, 
and kénea from kaneon, but the nominative plurals with cr: 
formed from nominative singulars with crasis, as in chalkoiin and 
chalka, chrysoiin and chrysa, ostoan and ostd, and kanotn and kand. 
That is to say, the crasis occurs in the nominative singular and the 
nominative plural forms are derived from this.) 

Choeroboscus (II.11.23—12.7) takes up the semantics of the 
verbal tense forms very much on the lines of the scholiasts com- 
menting on section 13 of the Téchné (see chapter 4, pp. 71-74): 


Xpovor dt kaddAon eta: tpeig, Eveortds napednduOide wéAov. “Ex 
tobtoy 6 éveatars ode évdéyerar dtaipeary, émeAdi, KIvSvVeEbEL ji 
elvan zpdvog: Revove yap tives, bei el dpa dei 6 xpvos Kiveteun, 
obk ipa divatn foraa0a, ei yn) totara 66, odx pa Eotiv & 
Lycatibg 1povos, “Ada Aéyopey, Sut of zpdvor et ji EvéorHoay 
od8E nuphipyovto: nas yp Sovacar napehOciv 16 pi, oradév, Ka 
‘vip f Qeawi Hepa ei pi mpotepov Evéorn od8E AupHpzeto' Kai 
naduy Bay 11g fpé&y tov SidxtAov aiicod cig Kpovvev dei Péovea 
i} cig nOtapov dei piovta tov ndba abtod, SnAovort ote iv 1 
napcnOOvtt obte év 1H péhLover Sivacan PpéSar avrdv, GAA’ bv 
Eveorarr Zpovep’ Kal f SUazapaéig BE Hy yvoptvy ex tod tpoxoo 
Snover 6: Eveatdrog zpdvon yiverat Kai obtE Sud TOO xapEh- 
Oévtog obite Sd Tob pEXAOvtOS Kai mévea HE va ywwopeve Kul 
névea va hoyopeva tv 1 EveorOu zpdvee Aéyoveat Kai yivovrat 
“Rou 8b 6 ivects dkaptaios, touréativ Gua wh Réyeodn Exst 
xai 16 civar cikétas obv obk évééyetai tiva dtaipsotv. “lotéov bE 
Sri mapa pv tors ypaypariKots KAaTIKdS éotwv 6 éveotHs ofove’ 
‘yap thATOG Onepoaiver dg RPS TOV Rapit cic OtLOGpOIS aKap- 
iwioy Aeyoevov zpovov, de Grav einopey “S Eveotos Laut 
oLade ko”, Napa 6 coc OrROGEQOIG dKapiatds Eo, tovtETTIY 
ipa i Méyeaan Exe Kai 16 elven, hg Exi tod crew ypéow tabra 
yap Gua to héyeoBur Exover Kai TO civat. 
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[There are three different times altogether, present, past, and future, 
‘Of these the present cannot be subdivided, because it may very well 
not be a real period of time at all; for some say that if time is 
always moving forward it cannot stand still, and if it docs not stand 
still there is no such thing as time present, But we reply that if times 
did not present themselves they have not passed. How can what 
has not stood at all pass? If yesterday was not once present it has 
not passed either. Again, if one dips one’s finger into a flowing 
fountain or one’s foot into a flowing river, itis clear that one cannot 
be dipping it in what has passed or is yet to come, but in what is 
here now. The divisions of time marked by a turning wheel are 
plainly in present time, neither past nor future, Everything that 

happens and everything that is said happens and is said in the 
present, But the present is without duration; that is to say, it has 
its existence at the moment it is spoken of. It cannot, therefore, 
‘admit of any subdivision, 

But we must note that for grammarians the present tense has 
some breadth; for example, it scems Lo suggest an extension to the 

_ instantaneous time envisaged by the philosophers, as when we say 
“The present year is such and such”. For the philosophers the 

present is instantaneous, that is, it has its existence at the moment 
itis spoken of, as with piprd “1 am hitting’; grdpha “I am writing’. 
These words are said and the events take place at precisely the same 

“time.] 

Greek verb translated by ‘stand’ in the passage above has the same 
as enestds (chrdnos), originally the intransitive aorist participle of 


ist@mi [stand in one’s presence]. Sophronius’s discussion (Hilgard 1894; 
413.31 —32) on the problems of tense and time may be compared: 


Ips} diapeicar 6 zpbvos, sig veatara xap@ynnivoy Kai péh- 
Jove nav yap xpayua H apeotw i] RapHAVey Hf wéAACI, 


[Time is divided in three ways, present, past, and future, For every 
Action is either taking place here and now, or has been taking place, 
or is going to take place.] 


follows some discussion on the descriptive priority of the tense 
(ilgard 1894; 11.414.7—14): 

Aporéruxtur 6 Eveawbs doc bpards Kai pavepds’ nag yap iiv Spero 

F oaivorco pres Enhuetc; Ent SE Kai xuB6 tas tav BA LOV xpovov 
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avis tveatou expovotper Ex bi Kai Su cupéstepsc Eotwv” ei 
yap tig tov Tod Aeiyw EveorOra Eparnein, dupifozov copia 
TV dxdxptow, Svvapévon xai tod LeiBw xai tod heim tov airov 
izew pthhovea: Biv 68 bnd Eveotatos dpysucda, oDdEv GupiBorov 
yiveror" kai yap tod AeiBo Kai tod Reina 6 abtds peo heiyoo 


[The present tense has been given priority as being visible and 
apparent in its reference; for how could what has not yet come 
about be visible or apparent? And it is also the case that we 
pronounce the other tense forms by reference to the present tense, 
and this makes for greater clarity. If one were to be asked for the 
present tense of /eipsd ("I shall leave" or ‘I shall pour’), one would 
get an ambiguous answer, because the two verbs feibd “pour” and 
eipd ‘leave’ have identical future-tense forms. But if we start from 
the present tense no ambiguity results. We just say that eibd and 
Jeipo have the same future tense form leipsd.} 


‘Throughout Antiquity and the Byzantine period discussion continued 
over the semantic relations between formal tense and actual time, espe- 
cially with reference to the status of “present time”, and the di 
between the meanings of the “four past tenses”. The aspectual insights 
of the Stoies seem to have left little except some terminology to the 
mainline tradition of grammatical writing. The difference between the 
philosophers’ time and the grammarians’ tense was made rather less easy 
to handle by the fact that in Greck a single word chrdnos represents both 
concepts. We have to wait until later, in the work of Maximus Planudes 
(chapter 11, pp, 227-232), for significant advances in Byzantine tense 
theory. 

‘As the Kanénes and the comments on them made by later grammarians 
were primarily done for didactic purposes, it would be vain to expect 
systematic theoretical expositions, and we notice how a general philo- 
sophival discussion on time is put “off limits” as far as the grammarian 
is concerned, as it is by the commentators on the Téchné (see pp- 72~ 74). 
Tn the grammatical description the dominant model is the one designated 
by Hockett (1954) as word-and-paradigm. and the relations between 
‘members of a pardigm are predominantly of the process type, whereby 
the forms of inflected words are derived by rules relating them to a basic 
form or to one already given. 

Once again we see the priority given to the morphological component 
of grammar. Sophronius justified the present tense as the best starting 
point for a description of verbal morphology by reference to its economy 
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and the avoidance of ambiguity, We may compare this with 
feld’s observation (Bloomfield 1935: 217) that several French 
tives which vary formally in their genders may be more economically 
ibed if we start from the feminine forms, deriving the masculine 
by deletions (c. g. lente (feminine) /lal ‘slow’, and laide ‘led ‘ugly’, 
1g the masculine forms ent /la and laid ‘le/ *ugly’, respectively. 


Greek words merisms and epimerismds refer to an educational device 
of long standing. The corresponding Latin word was partitio, and we 
‘seen a specimen example of Priscian’s twelve Partitiones (chapter 5), 


ed an important part in Greck and Byzantine education (Glick 1967: 
|, enjoying an especial educational favour during the eleventh and 
centuries in the Byzantine Empire, under the title schedographia. 
fare looking not just at an aspect of the development of grammatical 
nd general linguistic theory, but al a major teaching technique and 
ike all technical terms in ancient linguistics the pioneers had no 
jie but to employ existing ordinary-language lexical items in special 
es, as with dnom, rhéma, etc. Which then became institutionalized i 
accepted terminology. Merismds and epimerismés had a regular non- 
hnical meaning of division, distribution, and allocation (c.g, Plato, 
903 B), like their associated verbs merizein and epimerizein and the 
ady established méré (gow, which had been used by Plato to desi 
Wo majow syntactic components of sentences, later to take on the 
jing of word classes. Merismés and epimerismés were employed by 
lonius to refer to the parsing of phrases and sentences and the 
ion of the component words to specific classes (c.g. Schneider 
144.11; Ublig 1910: 34.17, 65.6, 150.8. 264.14, 491.14). He also 


fragments remain (Schneider 1910: 30—37). 
Later in the second century A-D. Sextus Empiricus used the verb 


(1: 158-168). 
Thereafter the content of epimerismés was enriched as it passed through, 
hands of Herodian, Apollonius’s son (Gliick 1967: 31—46), and 
others, reaching the level already seen in Priscian’s Partitioney (chapter 5). 
Scholars have pointed out how much emphasis was laid by teachers 
4nd by the public on education in the Byzantine Empire, and that, while 
No writers or teachers at the level of Abelard and Thomas Aquinas are 
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found there, the general level of education was very much higher than in 
the west (Buckler 1929; Marrou 1948; 340; Runciman 1933: chapter 9: 
Reynolds— Wilson 1978: 45—69). 

Hellenism, the teaching of the Greek language and its literature and 
Greek culture in general was originally a product of the Macedonian 
conquests, and the educational tradition inaugurated in the Hellenistic 
age persisted, unaltered in its essentials through the period of Roman 
imperial control and the different conditions of the Eastern Empire, 
Naturally Greek grammar was a central and vital part of this education, 
and as with specifications set out in the Téchné (p. 44, above) the term 
granmariké was used in both its wider and its narrower sense, 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the basically theocratic nature of 
Byzantine statecraft, the conflict between pagan (classical) learning and 
Christian scholarship was not nearly as strong as it was in parts of the 
No great distinetion between artes and auctores appears to have 
arisen, with classical and Christian scholarship flourishing side by side in 
the schools and the university system. We may notice Anna Comnena’s 
wide education, of which she was so proud (Buckler 1929: 165, 1948), 
The Byzantine tradition would have been wholly on the side of the 
auctores in the Battle of the Seven Arts, as is shown by the part it later 
played in the revival of humanism in the Italian Renaissance. 

All this formed the context in which meristic studies took up their 
central plice in educational techniques, with both pagan and religious 
texts being used as sources for epimerismoi. Devised as an analytic and 
descriptive method of grammatical explication and based on the gram- 
matical model set out in the Teehné, they had been extended beyond the 
scope of the text lines themselves and were nto longer confined to gram- 
matical theorizing, but formed a didactic instrument for facilitating learn- 
ing and textual interpretation. On them could be hung, as we have seen 
with Priscian’s Partitiones, grammatical and lexical information ranging 
far outside the immediate explanation of the words selected from the text 
lines, though their first task was in line with the earlier sense of 
(epimerismés, the grammatical identification of the individual words 
and their assignment to word classes, and their further information always 
retained a link, however tenuous, with the word cited for the epimerismés. 

Their didactic purpose should be plainly seen in the excerpts given in 
this chapter. Again in must be emphasized that in a society in which 
every book was a one-off copy made by hand the number of books in 
the possession of most school pupils and even university students would 
be scanty and so memory was at a premium to an extent difficult (0 
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omprehend today (Runciman 1933: 223-224). Byzantine students are 

ted to have known by heart long texts from Homer and other 

ical authors, and the more extended of the epimerivmoi would have 

ed as material for committing to memory a good deal of the requisite 
mmatical information in the course of education. 

The question-and-answer format of parts of many epimerismoi pro- 

‘one means then available for ready information retrieval, and it 

may be observed that one of the first grammars of Greek for use in the 

by Cheysoloras, was cast in this mode and entitled 

re sel in verse 

as were some Latin grammars in the West; such memorizing devices 

jive fragmentarily today in the traditional Anglican Catechism and in 

‘so-called gender rhymes of older Latin primers (ef. Kennedy 1930: 


ymar of Greek written in verse form 
The word schédos [lesson] was used to refer to passages of epimerismol 
ining grammatical and other linguistic information for istruetiona 
range trom a single short sentence (o quite a long 
signified the composition of 
pieces. They were held in high esteem in Byzantine schooling, 
particularly in the eleventh century, perhaps under the influence of Psellus, 
‘philosopher and historian in Constantinople, where he held a number 
senior government appointments. He also wrote on grammar and 
that he was one of those who revived this educational technique 
uneleat 


‘school and private use (Sophokles 1887, s.v. 
sorously attacked the whole educa 

s a recent 

not only against schedographia as a didacti e that she 
attack, for she clearly disapproved of ils exalted place in education 
a whole. She was voicing the perennial complaint made by some about 
“what they see as the excessive formalism and desiccation of many types 
of parsing grammar. Her dislike must have been intense; she brought in 


her personal recollections of the hated drill almost adventitiously into 
the final book of her laudatory biography of her father, the Emperor 
Alexius (Alexiad 15.7, Reifferscheid 1884: 2093-294; Dawes 1967: 411). 
Book 15 begins with her father’s last campaign against the Turks, i 

which he was victorious, and continues with his humanitarian care for 
‘the victims of the war. the veterans, the wounded, the widows, and the 
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war orphans, who were housed and educated in the celebrated 
(orphanorropheion), After describing the care that the peep eed 
she turns her enraged attention on to schedographia, which she claimed 
in her times was supplanting literature, history, and general liberal edu- 
cation, Thereafter she returns to her narrative, recounting her father’s 
struggles with sundry heretics and his death. The passage is worth quoting 
in full, with its personal emphasis and its near toual irrelevance to the 
story she is writing in this book, as an example of contemporary criticism 
from a highly educated writer (Reifferscheid 1884, 2: 293-294), 


Ghd vita piv ck tepévy Kai tepe gpovriorhpre sictove oor 
navd Kaudy dmavenoete Kavi BE tiv SeEtay tod peyGhov tepévous 
naiSevryipov Eotnxe tov ypaynatiKOy xaiciv dppavois Ex Kav. 
toburod yévoug ouvevi.eyivons, Ev G navbeorie Tg RpoKdON TA 
kai naidcs nepi adtdv éotdoty, of nev nepi Eporhoets Extonpévor 
‘ypanyatixds, of 8& Evyypageis tov Aeyonévey oxe8Bv. Kai Eotiy 
iSeiv kai Aativoy dvrai0a nardotpipoopevov Kai ExiOny HAnvi- 
Sovta xai ‘Panaioy th tov "FALivov avyypappaca petazerpto- 
hevov Kal cov dypayytatoy “EXAnva dpi EAAnvicovra, toute 
kai mopi thy hoviKiy xaiécvaw ta Too “AReEiov oxovddopara, 
tod dk oxtdoug } tézvn etipnya tov veorépwv gori Kai tig by" 
‘gv yeveds, 


adda viv od8' By SovtEpe Oy TH REpi ToATO TY petEmpEV 
kal mount@v kai utéV ovy7ypupéov Kui tic xd rooTOV Fpnerpiac: 
nettein 6¢ tO oxobSuopO Ko HAAG tH Epya GOstta. tubta &i 
GxOopévn bik thy KaytehA Tig 
TOTO YAP [OV THY YUZiV dvapREyer, StL ROW) Rupi tabte voLa- 
tétpioa, Riv, énetdiV dmIpAUyHaL cig RaLsapddovs tobreV 
oxokis Kai cis pyTopLRAY napHyyyeIka Kai orLocopias fwayny 
wai petag tay moro mpos nomjedc ve Kai vyypayius ALU 
kui tis yierne cos SxOovg EKciOaY Awomudaduny, lve jyso- 
pixie Emapnyobans got KatéyvaY THIS TOD ROLURAOKOD Tic OYA 
Boypapiag mhoxiis, 


[On your left as you come in you would see the sanctuaries and the 
schools. On the right of the large sanctuary a grammar school has 
been established for orphans brought in from every race, and in it 
a schoolmaster sits with his pupils standing around him, some 
puyzling over questions of grammar, others writing the so-called 
parsing grammars. There you can also see Latin speakers being 
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jucated, a Scythian learning Greek, a citiven of the Empire study- 

classical Greek literature, and an illiterate Greek speaking the 

.ge correctly, Alexius’s passion for education in logie was no 

Jess. The technique of parsing grammar is a discovery of the younger 
people and of our generation. 


But now not even a second place is allotted to more exalted 
“studies, studies of our poets and prose writers and of the knowledge 
“that comes from them. This passion for parsing and other improper 
"subjects is like a game of draughts. I say this because I am distressed 


" by the complete neglect of general elementary education. This en- 


‘rages my mind because | have spent much time on these same 
-parsings, and when I escaped from these puerile studies and took 
“up rhetoric and applied myself to philosophy, as part of these studies 
" [turned eagerly to the writers of poetry and prose, and from them 
Tsmoothed away for myself the roughness of my speech; and then 
with the help of rhetoric I recognized the worth 
complexities of this already excessively complicated writing of pars- 
ing grammars,} 


Clearly Anna expresses her distaste both for the theory and practice of 


edography. One problem of translation and interpretation remains 

n given here follows Krumbacher in referring (6 spotidasma 
the second paragraph to schedography itself and listing it with other 
ess pursuits as the grammatical subject to the verbless predicate petteia 
game of draughts’. Others, for example Buckler (1929: 167— 188) and 


complex predicate and taking t@ spoiidasma as the subject [the present 
aze of the students is for draughts and other improper pursuits}. Against 
interpretation lie the previous use of 1d spoudismata to refer to areas 
scholarship and the appearance of this short section in the middle of 
attack on schedography in the schools. On this view dlla ta érga 
imita would be taken as an expletive reference to schedographia [this 

ze for parsing grammar and all that rubbish]. 
In one sense Anma’s diatribe is timeless, in facing the question how 
far should elementary education rely on rote learning and predigested 
obbets of systematic knowledge. Her assertion of the dead and deadening 
ture of schedographia as compared with the liberating effects of rhetoric 
literature is comparable to debates today on the purposes of edu- 


cation and on educational standards and practices. and the extent to 
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which pupils’ creativity can be combined with a regorous control of a 
earned body of basic knowledge, Krumbacher’s comment is relevant 
here (1897; 592) that the didactic principles involved in the schédé were 
not fir removed from the school practices of the Prussia of his own time 
(ate nineteenth century), a time in which German educational achieve. 
ments were greatly admired in Europe as a whole. 

The schedé or epimerismoi and the kandnes on which they were based 
are scarcely exciting in theoretical terms, but our debt to the scholars of 
the Byzantine Empire in their continuation of classical Greek scholarship 
while Greek linguistic and literary studies dwindled in the early Middle 
Ages in western Europe must be incalculable. Ferdinand Lot (1951: 189) 
and others have drawn our attention to the great part played by the 
Latin grammarians in the defense of the classical heritage in the West 
(Lot 1951: 189; ef, Law 1982), A recognition of the no lesser debt to the 
Byzantine Greek grammarians is overdue, Schédé could be fairly lengthy 
or very short; they were normally keyed to a particular text, but there 
are some examples of alphabetically arranged sehédé (e.g. Cramer 1835: 
331426) 
mples are given below exemplifying epimeristic and schedographic 
techniques devoted to sacred and profane texts, and the sort of infor- 
mation that was thought fit to include within their range. 


Epimerismés on anér ‘man’ from Psalm 1, verse 1, “Blessed in the 
” (Georgi Choerobosci, Epimerismi in Psalmos, ed. Thomas Gais- 


‘AN HP dvidatos fori yévons dpoevixod, eidoug napaydyou, 
doug tH napaydryov, pnpantKod, H40ev yiveray; Mapa 76 avin, 
1 teed Kui RpAtTO, dvip, denep tapi TO aid, xO Kaio ailiip, 
Kai Gio, t6 nvém, dip, f napa tO dvi avoiip, Kai év ovyKori) 
aviip dvuotixarepos jap Kai npaktixdtepos 6 dvip Tig yuvaANo<. 
Ti nyedpa yrhov; TO A mpd tod N ythoorar divia divepos. Te dvia 
“Accuxoi dactivonat, “AN’HP H Start: nav dpaevixdy kai OndvKov 


Kai tdag: sé cig HP ani navtds yévous dud 105 H ypaberan 


“Aviip Siati 6&6: Ti eig HP Dijyovra Onép piav cukhapiyy dh 
Li] Sve KOpIU, uNdE LOvuxdt, dEbvovran, oiov aiBip. Bap. GAP, 
vip: ndyerar td épinp: tows é tod épinpos Eotiv dxoKonH. 
Tlocu onpaiver ‘AN’ HP: Técouper tov dice, 5 tO 

divdpa pot vere podou tokdtporo 

tov huavea, dg 18 


Boody we navip kai nowves phenp 
the <8 dh xion, dvips dovi, 

Kai Tov GvSpos HhuKiay Exovea, 4g tO Og nov vOv ye per’ dvépav 

te. 
"AN'HP noiov ciiovg av dnonentoxdtey 1 dvopat; “Ore 
onuaives thy gia, mpoonyoprKo’. Avdpiaoy. Tpoonyopixdy 8 
fou t tily Kowily odciav anpaivoy, ofov GwWpionos, inmoc, aviip. 
Ei 8% onpuiver tov GvSpciov, moiov eidove TOV dmoMERTOKITOV 
2 Svopant; EmOetiKod. Atéprooy. “EniBerov 6é ovr 16 éxi KUP- 
iwy | mpoonyopiKdv Spovipns cIOiuevov. Kai 1 dvip todo 
nO0eV Layfiaverur; “And GOpatOE, ALdpiaov. "And 5¢ awpuros, ds 
razic, Bpaxis. Ei Sé onpaiver tov yHpavea, xoiov eidovg tov 
broxentwxdtov 1H dvopart; Tay xpbs «1. ALopiaoy. Fpdg tt Egov 
86 8671-70 pos Exepov Ezov oxéowv, he RaTHp, vidg, gikos, BEEIbs 
Kai npds viva Exet; Mpos tiv yovaixu. Kai nooazis vi mpoc tu, 
Terpayirs Kara 1 xai ti; @boer piv, doc navip mpds viev thxn, 
5 BodAO pos Seoxdeny’ réxvy, ds paONTIIS KPds SidGaKarov" 
pompésc!, ; gidos moc ginoy. Bi Si anpaiver tov dvbpdc 
fpaxiay Ezovea, xoiov sidoug wv HKonemtoKdtov TH dvoquty; 
Tay ds npos 11. Alépiaoy. Tov 6s xpos 11 Ezov 8é tot1, tO npde 
Exepov piv Aeyopevov, xar’ tvavndtyca dé, pOaptixdy, Oe vOE 
fnépa, Pavaros Sei. Kai nooaze Lapfrivoven ta ds mpdg tt; 
Texpayirc: Kavi Rowdy, dog tO yor’ npIg mKpOV' KATH ROTO, Mg 
0 puxpoc Rpds pEyus, Kai Avip pds peIpaKLov’ Kuni EypETOV, 
Ag 16 Gnupwrds xpos dixuiov' Evdezerar yap Kal TOV dpaptOAOV 
hetéyew Bixaioaivns, Kai tov dixutov dpapriag’ KATE ywedov 5 
10 VOE fwépa, Davatos on, Koi ti Siapéper ta mpos tt TOV 6g 
pds 1; Aapéper Scr ve fev Rpbs TL GepaTIKG ciow" od YEP 
eipnta narip opis vied, ob3t ids xepig naxpds: tit 68 ds xpos 
TH dvenpenné ciow GAipav" dvarpoupévns 7ap tis Awépas Epye 


at i) vi, xai avarponpevns tis ois Epzew 6 Bdvaros. Moe 
 -xkivecan; Tod avépos. 'O xuviov’ viv cig HP dtprévey doa pi 


Eyer t6 T bx’ eOeing Si@ cob H KAiverat, KapreApas vis arhipos 


 Aaripoc,) ceaTpeLpEvov tod natépas dotépos: Soa BE wi Exe 


16 P én’ cbBeias dua tod E xhiverat, dépoc, bukpos, avépoc, Kai 
ay ouyxoni} dvépéc. ‘O Kaviv' ai ovyKomtéuevar yoviKal Kal 
jupeiodar BEAove: tae SEvtdvone ABMeias. Kai née: Tivetar 6 
Gvipis Kuck Thcovacpdy tod A, Kai Bart inkedvace tO A: Ate. 
6 N 08 Govarar civan xpd tod P, obte Kata GUAANWLY, olite KUCH 
Srdctacw" Katie GOAANYLY, Way To M tod N dc &v 1H pveit Kal 
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Guvés: Kark didotaow, bu naa ouAAGBi) and cod P Gpzonévy 
Oder Exew Thy mpd brig Fig P AAyouCAY de xi TO AeToTOV. 
olov dppev, puppivn, ppwatoc: Sut touto mAeoviler wd A, Kai 
‘yiveran dvipoc. 

Kai Stari obk érheivacey dL avppovor, G26 2 A; "Exeidiy 
ai ovyxontépevar yevixai ynpetatar Oeover cdc dzutévous 
sileias’ H dvepds, THY duvbpos, A mexpds Kai Bvyarpés, vay 
iatpos 

Kai karé néaovs tponong mheovater 1 A; Karte técoapac, 
Kara ti kai ti: Kavi: khiow, 0c 13 dviip, dvépas, wai év ovyxons} 

Epos Kavéx ypapiy, 5 7 bw 16 Boer, bop, Kai mheovacpe, 
108 A tidap Kate KotH GBcEV, 5 10 

BBa1a8 5 yepav Kai éxciOcro pide. 

Katt dvayraiay abveutw, de co xeip, e1pos, dizepos, Kal RRcova- 
OHA tod A dzspSog’ Eo SF Pordvy dKavddsns, yn Suvapivns 
werpde watiout saxty, Kai aitircusi, tov avépa, 'O tévos: AL 
héveol els A alturuxai dioWAAaBor pOving Papivovea, iva, 
nuiBa, dvipa, "H Kansan, @ dvep, “O Kavov" 1a els Gpcrifiona 
diyrovte paxpoxaradyeca, dcoPdrnovte tis yeviriic rHV soxdeny 
w OY, nowi thy KATHY. “Orr fwdprysar Kai Katt TOV covOV 
kai Kath Thy Khiow, Kai Akos ronueiwrar tO aivep, navep, 
cibtep, Sap, dvafiPaCovra cov tévov éni Te KAayeuNg. Kui Staci 
GeaTwiora; Ate Kaviv dotrv 6 Aéyov, Sex ce sic P Bpazuxa- 
téAnxta imtp play avkkapiy dvactpépovea thy dzeiav tow, 
Thi ig Oxép mpodécems Kail tod adtép GLvSEopov. 


{Anér is a masculine noun belonging to the subclass of derived 
nouns, and derived from a verb, What is its derivation? From anja 
‘achieve’ (cf, teleié complete’ and pratta ‘do’ ¢ aithér “upper 
air’ from aithd ‘burn’ (of. kaié “burn’) andl aér ‘air’ from dé “breathe” 
(cf. puéa ‘breathe’), Or it may be from a word form anyér ‘achiever’ 
(cl. anja) with clision of the y vowel, man being more active and 
practical than woman, Why does it have a smooth (unaspirated) 
vowel onset? Because words beginning with a are all smooth (cf. 
ania ‘troubles’ andl demos *wind’). But speakers of Attic Greek do 
aspirate anfo. Why is anér written with a long vowel &? All mas- 
culine and feminine nouns ... or nouns ending in ~ér of all genders 
have the long vowel. 

Why is it oxyton? Words of more than one syllable ending in -ér 
are oxyton, except for proper nouns and ethnic nouns, e.g. aithér 
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ir’, dagr“brothes-in-law’, aér ‘air’, anér“man’, Hriér ‘faithful’ 
ceptional; perhaps it comes from eriéros with the loss of os. 

‘How many meanings does anér have? Four. 

4, Its natural meaning, as in ‘Sing, muse, of the man of many 

ings’. 

2. ‘Husband’, as in “My husband, to whom my father and lady 

ther gave me’. 

3, ‘Courageous’, as in ‘My friends, be men!” 

4.°A male of adult age’, as in ‘One who now sits among the Full- 

yn men’. 

To what subclass of nouns does anér belong? When it bears its 
ural meaning it is a common noun, Give a definition. A common 
yun is one that signifies a common essence, like dathrdpos ‘man’, 

10s ‘horse’, anér, But if it means ‘courageous’ to what subclass 

joes it belong? It is an adjective. Give a definition, An adjective is 
subclass of nouns which may be put in conjunction with proper 
common nouns. And from what is this use of anér taken? From 
hysical features, as with sachs ‘quick’ and brachjy ‘short’. And 
en it means “husband” of what subclass is it? It is a relational 
noun. Give a definition, A relational noun is one semantically 
elated to another, like ‘father’, *son’, ‘friend’, “right (hand)’. ‘To 

“what is ‘man’ related? To ‘woman’. How many such relationships 

are there? Four. According to what and to what else? Natural, as 

father to son; contingent, as slaves (© a master; in scientific knowl- 
edge, as pupil to teacher; by choice, as friend to friend. 

If it means ‘someone of adull age’ to what subclass docs it 
“belong? It is a quasi-relational noun, Give @ definition, A quasi- 
relation is said to be in a relationship lo another noun, as in 
antonymy or negation, like mfx ‘night’: héméra ‘day’, thinatos 
‘death’; 20¢ ‘life’. Mow many such quasi-relationships are there? 
“Four: in quality, like glykys ‘sweet’: pikréy “bitter’; in quantity, as 
‘in mikrés ‘small’: mégas ‘great’, anér ‘man’ and meirdkion “boy's 
“intermediately, like hamart6lds ‘sinner’: dikaios ‘righteous’, because 
the sinner may partake of some righteousness and the righteous 
‘man may partake of some sinfulness; and directly, as in mac ‘night’ 
“héméra ‘day’, thénatos ‘death’: 206 ‘ite’ 

How are relational and quasi-relational nouns distinguished? In 
- this way: relational nouns are physically related to each other; you 
cannot speak of a father unless there is also a son, nor of a son 
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without a father. Quasi-relational nouns are destructive of one 
another; if day is ended night comes, if life is ended death comes. 

How is anér declined? The genitive is anéros “of a man’. The rule 
is that oxytonic nouns ending in -ér with ¢ in their nominative are 
declined with long &: kamptéros “(of a) turning point” and words in 
-atéros (¢.g, elatéros (of a) charioteer’); exceptional are patéros, 
genitive of patér ‘father’ and astéros, genitive of astér ‘star’, But 
those without + in their nominative ease forms are declined with 
short e, as with aéras, daéros, anéras, and with vowel elision andras. 
The rule for this: vowel-elided genitives tend to follow the oxytonic 
nominatives. How are they formed? Andrés is formed by the addi- 
tion of d. Why is this? Because n cannot precede r either within the 
syllable or between syllables. Within the syllable only nur is found, 
as in mneia ‘memory’ and ammds ‘lamb’; between syllables, syllables 


beginning with r generally have their preceding syllable ending in r 


for the most part, as im drrhen ‘male’, myrrhi 
‘weak’, That is why we add d and get andris 

Why are not other consonants added apart from d? Because 
vowel-elided genitives seck 10 follow oxytonic nominatives: andro 
like amydrds ‘indistinct’, patrés ‘of a father’ and thygatrés ‘of a 
daughter’ like iatrés ‘doctor’, 

In how many ways is d added? In four ways, What are they? 

1, In inflection, as with anér, andrés, after vowel elision. 

2. Graphically, as with fo ‘rain’ (Cf. brécho ‘wet’) hydr becomes 
Ayjdor with the addition of d. 

3, By poetic licence, as in éddeise d’ho gérdn kai epeitheto mythoi 
“The old man shuddered and did as he was bidden’. 

4, By grammatical exigency, as with chefr, cheirds hand’, dcheros 
‘without hands’, and with the addition of d dcherdos ‘a prickly 
shrub’; this is a plant rather like an acanthus and it cannot be 
touched by hand. 

The accusative dndra; what ubout its accent? Disyllabie -a final 
accusatives make this case paroxytonic only: chéna "goose". paida 
‘boy’, dndra ‘man’, And the vocative 6 dner: The rule is that nouns 
ending in a liquid consonant and a long vowel form their vocatives 
by deleting -os from their genitives. This breaks the rule as far as 
aceentuation and inflexion are concerned, Alternatively. vocatives 
like dner, pater, séter ‘saviour’, and der, which move their accent 
back are marked as irregular, And why are they so marked? Because 
there is another rule which says that words with final r and short 


‘myrtle’, drrhastos 


the forms and categories of nouns). More immediately the schedé in this 


Nations on the vocatives in -er in anér and other identically inflected 
houns, referring to two possible explanations of the forms may be read 
in conjunction with the rules given by Theodosius (Hilgard 1894: 


based noun-morphology rule, and a more inclusive rule of general word 
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‘yowel and which are disyllabic do move back the accent, except for 
the preposition hypér *beyond’ and the conjunction auédr *but’,] 


is one of the longest sehédé, with three pages of printed text in 
nce to a single word, It comes from the schédé written for the Book 
chosen with others from the first and 

lowing verses. The first verse reads: “Blessed is the man who walks not 
;, nor stands in the way of sinners, nor sits 


Schedographic texts vary greatly in length even in reference to the 

passage, some being no more than one line long. This one clearly 

s beyond the mere explication of the word referred to and attaches 

entuation, and morphology. There 

gap in the text at the end of the first paragraph; and presumably the 

her otiose information that nouns ending in -é are spelled like that is 

ided because the letter H had not been always or universally used 10 

icate “long ¢”, ¢ like alpha being left graphically indeterminate as 
gards length. 

Some points in this schédos are of interest, We see how well integrated 

secular and religious education. The word being glossed comes from 

literature, but it freely quotes from classical (pagan) texts. It is set 

ly in question and answer form, and devotes much attention to the 

of word-for-word etymologies with which the ancient and mediaeval 

1, and which persisted until Renaissance 

ies und in some cases beyond, before being ultimately replaced by 

rigorous comparative-historical etymologies. 

‘The basis of the grammatical information is in the form laid down in 

as the Byzantine world had it, whatever may have been its 

or Alexandrian history (see in particular section 12, with reference to 


are based on the information given summarily in Theodosius’s 


.17.12—18.3 and 38.12—15) and the commentaries thereon (262. 


262.5, 390.4—12) by Choeroboscus and by Charax (11,394.21 —24), 


It will be seen that in essence the choice lies between a strictly class- 
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structure stating that in words ending in @ short yowel and r the accen~ 
tuation is paroxyton, Each rule as formulated involves some individual 
lexical exceptions, which could, of course, in modern generative terms be 
suilably marked as such. Tach rule is a typical example of the purely 
synchronic derivational rules, written in the prevailing word-and-para- 
digm model of grammar (Hockett 1954: 210), accounting for one or more 
inflective forms as derivates of some other form chosen as descriptively 
basic (cf. p. 58 above). 

In contrast to a lengthy sehédos on a single word, that we have just 
seen, the entire set of epimerismof on Psalm 23 runs to no more than a 
single page in print, (The tendency to progressive brevity in epimerismoi 
as one advances through the text is also seen in Priscian’s Partitiones as 
he passes from one Virgilian line to the next.) In the interest of overall 
conciseness the same information is not repeated again and again. 

In the sched? on this psalm, though the text is religious, the notes for 
the student’s attention are simply linguistic ones, The Greek text of the 
psalm is given below and the translation follows the Greek as closely as 
possible: 


Kopiog noyaiver pe, Kai od8év pe dotepHact. els TORO Zoic 
xed pe Kotcomvoccy: én Hato dvanaticeas EMOpeye we viv 
voniy pou Eféotpeyey éiynaé pe én cpipous ducatoadvns B 
Kev tod Svoparos aiicod. "Edy yap Kai nope év piow oxia 
Oavéton, of gofnMijaonar KaKd, Set ov per eBod el A Palko 
cov Kui f Paxtnpia cov, abrai we mapexdheoav. “Hroipaonc 
évomi6v pow tpanekav éfevavtiac tv OAPovtov pe’ ehinavas Av 
Baie Thy KeoUAAY pov, Kai TO MOT|PLOY HOU UEDIIEKOV Gs Kp 
notov, Kai 16 theds cov xatuduagerai pe micas tac Aépas Tig 
Gog pov, Kai 1 KuromKeIv pie év oixM Kopiov «ig paxpérnea 
ipo. 

[The Lord is my shepherd and nothing shall be lacking to me, In 
the place of green grass there he settled me, and by the water of 
repose he nurtured me. He corrected my soul from error, and he 
Jed me into the ways of righteousness for his name’s sake. Even if 
I walk in the midst of the shade of death, I will not be afraid of 
evil things, because you are with me, Your rod and your staff were 
my comfort. You prepared before me a table against those who 
trouble me, and you anointed my head with oil, My cup runs right 
over with wine. Your compassion will follow me all the days of my 


“cupropevonivy 1H caper, 
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fe, and my settlement will be in the house of the Lord for the 
Jength of days.] (Gaisford 1842: 134—135). 


*YETEP'Q, ix tod dotepoc, soito aK tic dnd npolécems, 7d 
uyxpinixdy, Ondrepos, Kai Ev GUyKoRA tod E Gotepoc’ icovittet 
Sb E, exci Kavov dott 6 Lévy, S11 16 0 ovyKoRTOpEVOY REbURE 
pheovitel 10 E, olov Oedhpactos, bxds, Wxdpatov Gésdurov) 
Beocixepoc(hos) BicKchoc, Oxétepos, Gatepos. "Yorepize Si Kui 
Farep Siadéper’ botepio pév ior 7d Ppadive,, botepi BE 16 
qaviehos oTepicKe, 

XAO'H rapa th Hhéo, 1 avadidop, 
SKI'A, nape viv abv xpalea Kai td Ki@ td nopabopa, A 


BAKTHP'IA xapa 16 viv Baow mpety. Papiog Kai aempia 
Siahéprr. "Papo: pév tot A Komaveri, lakenpia bi A Tod 
Pipes dviixaverc. 

TP’ATIEZA, napa 16 téacapag migac tow, i} nobus, 

ME@'YEKQ éx tod polio jeOiGw, Kai macovecn® tod K 
peDooKe, TS pedi rapt vo pi) Obs i yi) tpexow of yap pe: 
Giovres dxivyroi ciot péxprs od dmopeDiovary, j} mapa TO LEO 
0 djicks. 


[Aysterd. From hyisteras ‘late’. This is formed from the preposition 
Aypé “below and the comparative form Aypéteros, with cision and 
the addition of » to give hjisteros, because the rule says that the 
elison of o is naturally followed by the addition of s, like ¢hedphras- 
tos ‘manifested by God’ and théos "God" (théophaton, théspharon 
‘what is ordained by God’), theavikeros(-los), théskelos ‘godlike’, 
and hypoteros, hvsteros. Hysterizo and hysteré differ from each 
hystericd. means ‘slow down’, but hysterd means ‘totally 


Chloé ‘green grass’, Compare phléo ‘abound! and anadidomé*send 
forth 

Skid ‘shade’, “shadow”, Compare the preposition jn ‘with’ and 
ig “go’ like poretiomai ‘go’. The shadow ‘accompanies the body’ 
a. Compare hasin rein “guard one's step’. Rhdhdos and 
bakteria are different: rhahdos is what shepherds use, baktéria is for 
the relief of old age. 

Trapeza ‘table’. Compare what has tésseras pézas or pédas “four 
feet’. 
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MethjskO “run over, inebriate’. From methyd (methisd, future 
lense) ‘be drunk’, with the addition of k: compare mé théein or me 
tréchein “not to run’, since those who are drunk are motionless until 
they become sober again. Methjo may be compared with amela 
“take no care’) (Gaisford 1842; 134—135) 


Hysteré in classical usage constructs with the dative case, this later use 
with an accusative may be compared with its use in in Mark 10.21: én 
se hysterei ‘one thing is lacking to you’. The alleged “derivation” of the 
word is also given in Choeroboscus’s commentary on the Kandnes (Hil- 
gard 1894; 1.291,8, 391.10). 

These schédé are almost wholly confined to the sort of etymologies so 
beloved in antiquity and the Middle Ages, in which complex or supposedly 
complex words were “derived” from one or more simpler words with 
various rather arbitrary additions and substractions, ‘These continued to 
be sought by Christians as by earlier pagans as long as man’s age upon 
earth since creation or descent from gods or goddesses was considered 
so short, and some means had to be found t account for the richness 
of known languages in relation to the assumed sparseness of the earliest 
forms of human speech with their few prétai phonai or prota onémata 
‘first sounds’, ‘first names’, The verb kid is, in fact, used by Plato in his 
dialogue devoted to language (Cratylus 426 C) asa source word: otherwise 
it is confined to Homeric and some later poetic usage 

A set of epimerismot based on the Miad is very similar to Pri 
Partitiones on the Aeneid. Their date is uncertain but it may be around 
1,000, The comment on the first word of the first line of the first book 
is a good example of a sehédos drawn from a classical text (Cramer 1841 
294—296), This text has been edited more recently by Dyck, and the 
passage that follows is to be found in Dyck (1983: 55-60), 


Hilvis, “Ovoua xpooryopntuxdy pnpartKdy, Rapa Td pEve, pévIc 
Kui LAV, H Exipovog dpyi. napa dt cd pévo yéyove. pévos Hh 
worth, dtdwos yap. 

Tepi 6 tie Khicems toy cic 1, ofveing Evr Staapedv, Ta eis 1 
Aiyovta d&iicova intp piav GUAAUBAY navea Bia tod 80s Khiveran, 
cite aeteivoucr 16 1, ele ovatéhAovet. th wév éxtcivovta, ofov 
xvnpis, cpayic: va 68 avettdhovta olov donic, puvic. Ehijy tod 
dyhis, dyhiBoc, onaiver 8 NY Keoakiy THY OKoPdOV. RpSG- 
xcirat Onép play cuddapiy, Std t6 Ric Kai ic, 76 dxtig bid ToD 
VOR KLAvOpEVOY ducardhnKTOy don, cubte 8é 1a cic GEbtove, pOveas 
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@ Byer thy Gimatixty, Ady ci pi] Aiodinds pete Papeiac 
. kaWVIV Yisp Méyoust Kai opéyww Kai diyty. 
apioxiapov 5° dyrv. nes J 
sobre 68 ch cic 1G SEirove od yivoven mapt tos “Toor Kate 
dnofor.iy coi 5 ev 1H yeving, Kvnploc domioc, ds Hapros Oéti0<, 
‘a Bb cic 1G neprondnieva Oniur’ 4 to} Bog KAivovEEN, Kat cis V 
_povas Fyovot viv ainatixiiy. olov Bevbic, “Atupyuaris, Moozic, 
Titic, baiyoves tysopevor mupd Opal. vic dé eis vig paxpe napa- 
Fayyoueva, 61d vod bos Khiverm, Svan, dvovidos, eiboc dKdvons, 
“xdii ti to1abea. 16 6é KévIg Kai IVIg Kai GmaVIS BpazuRaparnK- 
qoivea di cod OE éxKiOn. jwdprntar td Spvic, H Str ta a 
Jayyovta Exovea xpd tod T Sto dperéPoda da Tob Bog Khiverar, 
SAG, é).J.00c: Eo Se CHov Sporov perioon’ wEpHNE, HEpHLOOS, 
10 Zentov ozowiov’ Snows Kai Spvic, Spvios, Maiyy tot Tad, 
TpiArsos doudun< xai vi vic pie Bud 10d boc, Epre, Dodprs, Zaps, 
Yapibos, 10 Bi Yapit0s AopinKdy, miiyy Tod Oprc Kui Gyupts, Kui 
Gou napa t6 yoprs, 10 Bi Kionpic Kai Kdnnapis dypopeieaL. AAV 
rod xis, lixpios, Eott 6 H tod Spove dEoZ'}. TOOT dé iorkov Sut 
Ani rv cis 1S Papurdvooy tO Sti Tod 505 KAAVvOpLEVOOY cic V MOvng 
Govier yiveota H ainaruxt: ef pi Kate RoMTURTY Eovaiay i 
Siddextov, 


Leds & Epida mpotahhev 
T BE vic L th cig T cite Apoevind cite OnAund cite SueaxGaera, 
Kai aos .., Bite Buporova ete ji) Kowohextobpeve, éarootpé- 
Govrat tiy ot diqdOyyoV, ai pn) ExoU TO é Ev TH YoVINA, dog apieAs 
yapievtos, Kai cis évbc, MAY tod KAeig Kai th Rap abtOd, Kuta 
Asis xa dvriipeis, 6 Aéyeran nav tis b Exepeiderai tic, dé codto 
Kavi ciyy eiOeiay cnped civ bigloyyov. ty Bi KAisw ds ind 
SEvrovou ciHetac ouvearupévon rod T tnoinocy, avenpibos Yap. 
Bupiverm 1 pic, ui ta vlc VIE SLovAAUPu, Exovee mpd 
sthovs Ev oovijey paxpov | dxtewopevov, Papiveotar OEE, ei 
Jn} droxopiotixas texunopéva, # LOvexé, olov Odie, Tavis, sic 
BE RoLeIs Atyirtow HMc, VIVIs H VedVIS. npooxcisat et pi) Oxo- 
Kopionixds cin, 51d 7d gavig dvei tod geviyy EOVIKOY bE bud TO 
Ovvic, napi yép 16 Odvos éyivero, ds mapa 15 AoKpos AoKpis. 
Ataoépet piivic Kétov. xdt0g Estiy dpzi, pOvytos pdg to dv- 
thunijom Spaaa, pijvig 6 H aha pvyorKaxia. 
[Ménis ‘wrath’. A common noun of verbal origin. Compare ménd 
‘remain’, ménis and ménis “lasting anger’. Alongside ménd we have 
‘ménos “human life’, the soul, for it is everlasting, 
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On the inflection of ménis we may make the following distine- 
ons; all nouns of more than one syllable ending in -is and oxyton- 
ically accented are declined with ~das (genitive), whether the i is 
long or short, Examples of long { are knémis ‘greave’ and sphragis 
‘seal ring’, and of short i aspis “shield” and rhanis ‘raindrop’, an 
exception being agli, aglithas, meaning “head of garlic’, “More than 
one syllable” is added because of kis and lis ‘weevil’ and ‘lion’ 
Altis ‘sunray’, which is declined with -nos, has another nominative 
form, aksin. These oxytonic nouns ending in ~is form their accusative 
with -a only, except when they are pronounced in the Acolic manner 
with a low pitch on the syllable; for the Aeolians say kdémnin, srdgin, 
and dpsin *felloe’: 

mispithamon d'apsin ‘a felloe of three spans’. 

These oxytonic nouns ending in -is do not form their genitives in 
the fonie dialect by deleting the d /*knemios, *aspios), as do the 
barytone nouns, such as Paris, Périos, and Thétis, Thétios. Feminine 
nouns ending in -iv and bearing a circumflex accent decline with 
dos, ending in -n in the accusative only, as Bendix, Atargastis, 
Movchts, and Titi, all gods revered among the Thracians, Feminine 
nouns ending in -nis with a long penultimate syllable decline with 
dos; Ondnis, ondnidos “rest-harrow’, a species of acanthus, and the 
others, Kénis ‘dust’, hynis ‘ass’s dung’, and spanis ‘dearth’, with a 
short penultimate syllable, are declined with -os. Ornis “bird” is the 
sult of a mistake, or it may be because nouns ending in ~is with 
two liquids before the -is inflect with -rhos, like déllis, déltithos ‘a 
kind of wasp’, a creature like a bee, mérmis, mérmithos ‘thin rope’, 
and so likewise drnis, drnithos, an exception being Trallis, Tralleas 
In the sme way nouns ending in -ris decline with -dos: éris ‘strife’, 
thotiris “Curious (feminine)’, chéris ‘grace’, chéridos but chéritos in 
Doric, exceptions being fifbris ‘overweening pride’, dgyris “gather- 
ing’, and words like gyris ‘flour’, Kiséris ‘pumice’ and kapparis 
‘caper’ are declined in two ways. An exception is kris, dkrios 
‘mountain top’. Note that with barytone nouns ending in -iv and 
declined with -doy the accusative must only appear in -, except for 
metrical reasons or in dialectal variations: Zeus d’érida proiallen 
“Zeus sent forth bitter strife’. 

‘Nis and i, Nouns in ~is, masculine or feminine, or nouns with 
two endings: additionally, whether barytone or not in Attic or koiné 
form, they reject the diphthong ei if they do not have e in the 
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‘genitive, as with charieis, charientos ‘graceful’ and hei, hends ‘one’, 
except for kieis ‘key’ and its derivates such as katukleis ‘doorlock? 
and anizreis ‘prop’, said of anything that one presses on, which 
“keep the diphthong in the nominative, though it is declined as if its 
“nominative were in a short i vowel, for its genitive is antéridos. 

Ménis is barytone, because disyllabic nouns in -nis preceded by 
‘a long or lengthened vowel should be barytone, unless they are 
formed as diminutives or are ethnic words; examples are Thénis 
and Tanis, wwo Egyptian cities, and énis ‘yearling’, nénis or nednis 
girl’, We add “unless they are formed as diminutives” because of 
phonis ‘small sound’ instead of phdné ‘sound’, and “ethnic words” 

because of Thynis coming from Thynds and Lokrés, Lokris ‘Li 
rian’. 

Ménis differs from ké‘os ‘rancour’, Rancour is persistent anger 
Jooking for revenge: minis ‘wrath’ refers simply to the memory of 
injury received.| 
 epimerismds just given deals with the first word of the Hiad, ménin, 

is. IL is followed by a similar note on the second word 

(‘Sing of the wrath ...”), We see how little such grammatical gobbets 


detailed lexical information distinguishing ménis from other words in the 
emantic field of anger, in which orgé is taken as the most generic term, 
word is used simply as an item to which to attach the same sort of 
mmatical review and etymological speculation as that which we saw 
n the epimerismés on anér. Some such et 
the text as it stand 
IL is to be observed how closely the writer follows the precepts of 


the glossing of rare and literary words are all brought in, in addition 

0 grammatical rules and explanations. ‘The graphic representation of 
itch accentuation received particular care; it had been an Alexandrian 
nition to assist with the correct pronunciation among those learning 

eek as a second language and to help maintain correct classical usage 
hile the koiné gradually moved away from these standards and “bar- 
1" and “solecisms” became more widespread (see p. 33). The correct 
location of the accent marks was especially important in Byzantine times, 
Rot only because it was part of the spelling of words, but because by 
round 400 A.D. the classical Greck pitch accent was already being 
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replaced by the Byzantine and modern Greek stress accent (Allen 1974. 
119-120), 

The entire passage of this epimerismés was written by someone with 
‘Theodosius's Kandnes and Choeroboscus’s commentary of them to hand. 
Almost all the words cited appear in the Jndex vocabulorum of Hilgard’s 
edition (1894), and the sentences often correspond with those given in 
this volume, though in this latter they are much longer, more explicit, 
and carry more examples. One instance will illustrate this: Where the 
epimerisias refers to chirites, genitive of chiris “grace” as Doric, Cho- 
eroboscus has the further necessary information (Hilgard 1894: 
1.154,37—155.1): totito dé kai par’ hémin hoittds epekratése légesthai (this 
pronunciation of the word became the form used by us (speakers of Attic 
Greek) too} (ef. Hilgard 1894: 1,197,22—23), The whole passage 
(1,196,33 198,36) presents a much fuller version of the information 
summarized in this epimerismds, with many more exemplificatory nouns 

Some individual notes may be helpful. Ménis as a variant of ménis 
assisting the etymology is not attested. As with so many etymologies of 
antiquity, which in a sense served a different purpose from our contem- 
porary understanding of etymology, modern historical linguists derive 
the word from *men- ‘think, be mentally aroused” (Pokorny 1959: 
126-727) 

In dealing with oblique case inflection, the writer refers to the genitive 
as covering the others because in the Greek tradition this case normally 
appeared in lists immediately after the nominative. In a few cases variant 
spellings and accentual patterns appear, ‘The writer of the epimerisinds 
gives dndnis “rest harrow’ as does Theodosius (Hilgard 1894: 1.31.2), but 
Choeroboscus writes ondnis (328.18), and “caper” appears as kdparis and 
‘épparis; the two forms of the declension of kiséris ‘pumice’ and kiiparis 
are kiséridoy and kapéridos, kiséreos and kapdreos (Auic -eds) (Hilgard 
1894: 1.329.7—11). 

The use of ameréhola {(literally) unchanging] to cover nasal consonants 
as well as the modern “liquids” and r goes back to the Téchné (section 
6). 

dikatilékta (with two endings} is explained by Choeroboscus (Hilgard 
1894: 1,267.22) by reference to words like delphis ‘dolphin’, which had a 
later nominative form delphin. Antéreis [prop], which is singled out for 
special mention, is listed in the Liddell and Seott Lexicon in the form 
anteris. Koinolektotamena fin Attic or koind| distinguishes standard Attic 
Greek forms, from which the koixé sprang, from non-standard dialect 
forms, in this instance Boeotian (Hilgard 1894: 1.204.8, 208.22). 
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“Two sets of schédé, very similar to each other, are found on a religious 
. One is anonymous and of uncertain date (Boissonade 1831; 
)—338), though presumably it is later than the merger of idta und éta 

‘pronunciation (Allen 1974: 71), in view of the careful reference to the 

ing of edémiourgése, below. The other is part of Moschopoulos’s Peri 
eden [On parsing grammar notes] (1655; 102-107), Moschopoulos 

‘one of the pupils and friends of Maximus Planudes (see 

201-202), and one of the leading grammarians and classical scholars 

the early fourteenth century. 

This clearly a commentary on the miraculous healing of the man blind 

m birth (John 9.1—7). The text itself reads as follows, with the schédé 
ing immediately after. The first schédos comes from the anonymous 

t (Boissonade 1831: 330—331): 


“Asixvic 6 Xprordc du tov dvopanov Ln wovpynar Kal dnd Loos 
Ari|ptITE, MAD ZpHoGpeVoc SjpLaTOT cov EAHPORHVOY TOV dKaY, 
Fr01 tay SpOaApdy 16 ods airH zapiterar. 

‘[Christ, showing that he created man and moulded him from earth, 
‘uses some clay and gives sight to the man whose eyes were blind 
and blesses him with the light of his eyes.) 


following extracts illustrate this type of sehedographia: 


Acixvis, Evtvyiac reréprng tv cig HT to Depa berKvoO, Kad 6 
maparatixds dbcixwwv, f wetoziy  derxvos. 

Tov Wpanov. Kidcta 6 ivOpanoc. MA0ey étonohoyettay; Hapa 
16 tivw dOpciv, Hyovy Prénc™ povos yap 6 GvOpwnos THY HOV 
fivo Bremer ¥ napa tO ve Boopetv, Hyouv SuaoyiCeda & Smomev 
fitor cléc. To Ope péya fad ti; Ta napa tov dma ev ovvdécer 
‘pvpieva Svopata did Tod G peyd.ov ypapera, olov GvOpuroc, 
pbowxov, pixorov, Evamov, BLoovpomde, dyplonds, aipwnds, 
sxvOpord<, Svownd, dviwnd, Kai zd Spotd. 


“Edqmtobpynoe. Lutpyiac mporyg ray nepraxepévov. TS Osua 
Syuoupyéo SqwiovpyS, 6 yérhov Snwovpyijcw, adprotos 
ESqmodyysa Lnmodpynoas Sqwodpynoe. Td si T uc ci; wai 
16 fit i; Sua ti: Anpiovpyoc 7 Kai T Snpnydpos bE Kai Squnyopa 
Pia, ira ta B60. TS yA, H. dua ti: “Ex tod Snmtovpyd, dn- 
Movpyiow péAovt0s. 
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Kai dnd yods. Moca pépn Aoyon aici; y’. Kai, obvicopos axa. 
xpd0actc: yods, Svopa dpaeviKdy. Kai Eocwv f sbOeta 6 yoos, tod 
4085' 8 Prods, Boss, 

[Deiknjs “showing”, From the fourth conjugation of verbs ending 
in mi The basic verb is deikn a “show’; its imperfect is edeiknyn “L 
was showing’, and the [present] participle derived from the verb in 
deikngs, 


Tin dnthropon. Nominative ho éanthrapos. What is its etymology? 
Compare dnd athrein “look upwards’ blépein *see’. For man alone 
of living creatures looks up at what he sees, Or compare dnd thedrein 
“observe at a high level’ or rather dialogizesthai ha épdpen toi eidke 
“contemplate what one has seen and knows’. Thrd is long; why? 
Nouns comparable to dpa ‘eye (accusative) in compounds are 
written with long 9, like dnthrdpos, prosipon ‘face’, métdpon ‘brow’, 
endpion “face to face’, blosyrapés “grim looking’, agridpds ‘wi 
looking’, haimépés “looking like blood’, sky¢hropds ‘looking angry’, 
and the verbs dysopé ‘put to shame’, antopa ‘look in the face’, and 
so on [ef, chapter 2, pp. 21 ~ 22}. 


démiourgése. First conjugation cireumflex (contracted) verb. 
Basie verb démiourgéd or démiourgé ‘create’; future demiourgéso “1 
will create’; aorist edémioirgésa, edémiotrgésas, edémiotirgése “I, 
you, he created’. Why do we have dé with @ and mi with i? 
Déemiourgoy ‘maker’ has & and i, and démégéros ‘orator’ and the 
verb démégoré ‘speak in public’ both have éta “long &. Why do we 
have gé with 6? From démiourgé, future demiourgésa ‘I will create’. 

Kai apo chods. How many parts of speech are there here? Three: 
kai ‘and’, conjunction, apé ‘from’, preposition, and chads “earth’, 
masculine noun, Its nominative is choris, genitive chods (ef. boits 
‘ox’, genitive buds), (Boissonade 1831: 330—331) 


Moschopoulos’s schédé on the same words are more didactically set out 
(1655: 102) 


Acrxvis, Kavovicov. Acixvunt, ovfuyias teréprns wv tig A. Kai 
6 napurarixds, dScixvev, H pEtoyA derxvic. 

“Edqmtodipynae. Kavoviaoy. 
Anoupyin, Snoupys, 6 weLAwv Eqrovpyijow. 6 aéprctos, 
SnMLobpynoa, td Sedtepov, awobpynous, to tpitov, sy- 
jotipynce. 
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To BH, H. Kai 76 yi, 7, Snymydpoc Kai SquNyop! pina. T ta 
, SNLOUPyAs F Kai T 
Kai ax6 yo6¢. Moca pip 26you sisi; Tpia. Kai, obvSespos, 
Gnd, RpADemIc, 200s Svowa, Ob ¥ eBVeTa 6 yoo 
Mldou onpaiver ods; Avo. Ty els Ovi Ackextopévny yiiv, 
“kai pécpov druixoy, Step Eyoper KoTUhus Ont. 
[Deikn's. Give the rule. Déiknymi ‘show’; fourth conjugation of 


‘verbs ending in -mi; imperfect edeiknyn, (present) participle derived 
“from this verb deiknis.] 


Moschopoulos has no schédos on tn dnthropon. 


riotirgése, Give the rule, Démiourgéd, démiourgé, future demiourgéso, 
jorist edémioiirgésa, second. person edemiotirgésas, thied person ede 
rioirgése. DE with & and mi with i, Démégoros and the verb démégoré 
; démiourgas has & and i. 
How many parts of speech are there here? Three: kai, 


arizetai ‘blesses’ is given this grammatical explication by Moschopou- 
(1655: 107), but it is not included in the anonymous (ext' 


Xapitera. Kavévicoy. Xapite aypyotov, Kai mavra ta évepyn- 
xd aitod. Kai 10 xaOnTUKdY, YapiConn, TO SadtEpOY qapiCy, TO 
tpixov zupicerar, onpaiver 8 dicot Smpetolar Kai to ZapL 
Roti. Kui cuvrdoorcan SouiKi} Kai duporepa. 


[Charizetai. Give the rule. *Charizd is not found, nor are any of 
the active forms themselves. The passive forms charizomai ‘I bless’, 
second person charizéi ‘you bless’, third person charizetai “he 
blesses’. It has two meanings: “bestow a gif’ and “grant a favour’, 
in both meanings constructed with a dative case.) 


ference has already heen made to alphabetically ordered schéd® and 
to their expression in verse form as part of their memorizability (p. 130). 
Tn the examples given below the verse lines are in the demotic metre 
(politikoi stichoi), which became commonly used from the eleventh cen- 
y and followed the spoken Greek of the time in being syllabically 
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based without regard to the quantitative distinctions of classical Greck 
The lines here are of fifleen syllables cach (Baynes —Moss 1948: 211, 
Krumbacher 1897; 650), They were often little more than one or two ling 


74 375), 


lexical glosses; those given here are from Boissonade (183: 
an anonymous Sehedographic lexicon. 


86 ndhwy Méyovtan, ote won, ai KapRdses, 
Avo, éhefwov tc, Kai Eeyciov, pétpos attzov Kuhov 
OpnvynKOY Kai ReApNE KOKUBETOY. 
TEAAGBla, KOoHOS YuvaLKds, "Eh Kai t mpoxpivo. 
“Ecujiog BE 6 dimdiig wiAd te Kai th dio. 
"Ena, 16 Méyo, vort por “enw 5 Gxokou0% cor. 
To mpdrov peeé tig wikis, t6 dedtepov, Sacciac, 
Aixvoy 16 dixvov dO, alyhn kai fh kapmporns. 
tyes nadav, 6 Kaympds Kui atepeds is RpAEEIc, 
Kai khiverat aiyhheveos. Aigui 5: 20 Kovtdptv. 
BENG, 6 edxopEVOS xepi tiie owrNpias, 


[Daides ‘torches’, my friend, are also spoken of as /dmpades ‘lamps’ 
leos ‘mercy’ is merciful. Elegeion ‘elegiac’ is a verse metre with 
sad lines of great beauty and full of lamentations. 

Ellobia ‘earrings’, an adornment of women. Hélé also means the 
same as prokrind ‘choose’.' 

Etymos ‘genuine’ is the same as aléthés ‘true’; both words are 
unaspirated. 

; Epo ‘speak’ means the same as lego ‘say’, please note. hépo 
‘follow’ means that [accompany you. The first word is unaspirated, 
the second is aspirated. 

Aiknon means the same really as dejpnon ‘dinner’, Aiglé means 
‘brilliance’. And a man who is brilliant and strong in his deeds is 
aigiéis ‘splendid’. [¢ declines with the genitive aigiéentos. The word 
Aichmé ‘spear’ has the same denotation as kontdrin ‘pike’. 

He who prays for his safety is euchétes ‘a suppliant’ ] 


Many more examples of epimerismoi and schédé could be quoted, but 
this would be tedious and unrewarding. Enough has probably been given 
to show the various forms in which they could be composed and ordered. 
Clearly these differences relate to the levels of instruction for which they 
were intended. There is little if any difference between those based on 


* This is the assumed asic present indicative underlying forms such as fefon ‘T look’, 


tc. in the suppletive paradigm of huira “take, choose’ 


“Words and word forms were referred formally and semantically to them; 
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sical texts and those based on religious and Biblical texts. What was 
important was that they were attached to writings with which educated 

yple of the Byzantine Empire should be expected to be familiar in the 
purse of Hellenization and a Christian upbringing, 

Though some are allocated considerable length, their mnemonic com~ 
pression makes one suppose thal they were to be used as a means of 
private learning and revision along with more discursive instruction from 

h works as Choeroboscus’s commentary on the Kandnes and the 

e aching of the schoolmasters and lectures. We have already 
taken note of the close correspondences between schedographies and 


marvellous grammar of 

Sanskrit, but their relationship to the whole system of teaching of their 
fimes may not be without some similarities. 

The schédé were essentially didactic, but their teaching was securely 


ducational value of literature, a view, it must be admitted, that is shared 
many students of language today. 

The debt of the sehédé to the Greck tradition is seen in the range of 
information loosely hung on the words most selected for comment. It 
covered the subjects listed by Dionysius in the first section of the Téchné, 
Accentuation, the “prosodies”, attention to dialectal and literary locutions, 


se of this procedure, all set alongside the rules and regularities of 
rammar in the narrower sense (analogial) and keyed \o the critical study 
‘of established and revered literature. 
western Antiquity was, as we have seen, W(ord and) 
{aradigm) in its model. Given words and given forms of words (the 
Hominative singular of nouns and the first person singular indicative 
active of yerbs) were taken descriptively as basic (théma), and other 


‘other morphological forms were the result of A/isis [inflexion}, bending 
fying the basic forms, the model originally set up by Aristotle 
s, grammatical modification in general (cf. 
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Etymology underwent a sea-change after the Renaissance with its 
enhanced perspective of history, though the earlier conception of it lingers 
still in some popular etymologizing. But through all the changes that 
have taken place and are taking place in theoretical grammar and lin- 
‘uistic analysis the classical and Byzantine model and methods of didact 
grammar have remained in the European tradition of foreign language 
teaching up to the present day, 


apter 8 
ichael Syncellus: a typical Byzantine syntax book 


ving and working in the first half of the ninth century, Syneellus may 
be taken as a respresentative of the carly mediaeval Byzantine age, He 
is Patriarch of Jerusalem, still the religious orbit of the Eastern 
pire, Along with rhetorical and ecclesiastical works he was the author 
f a simple and popular textbook on syntax, Méthodos peri téy tow logou 
-syntdxeds (The syntax of the sentence], The text has recently been edited 
ith a French translation and a full account of the textual transmission, 
together with a commentary (Donnet 1982). 
‘This work is of interest in the history of linguistics as an example of 
4 grammatical textbook specifically devoted to syntax. In many ways it 
‘exemplifies the conception of syntax taken from Apollonius and the final 
two books of Priscian’s Jnstitutiones, and incorporated into a single andl 
uch more concise book, The grammatical frame of the Téchne was its 
basis, with the word, /éxvis, and the sentence, Jégos, being the minimal 
‘and maximal units of syntactic structure and defined on the same lines 
s in the Téchné. A nominal and a verbal element represent the indispe' 
ble components of a complete and autonomous sentence (Donnet 1982: 
237), but Syncellus recognizes the well-formedness of a one-word, single 
rb, sentences, since the inflection indicates the nominative pronoun to 
understood (as in many “pro-drop” languages), He justifies this on 
the ground of parallelism with phonology: syllables are by form and 
definition joint products of consonantal and vocalic elements, grdmmata, 
1 that does not preclude the limiting case of the single vocalic syllab) 
Each word class is presented in order, with its subclasses, and with the 
syntactic functions of each. The embedding or subordinating role of the 
Participle is given prominence as a means of achieving syntactic economy 
in 4 complex sentence. All this leads to x close attention to the meanings 
of the cases and the prepositions. ‘The identification of the prefixal 
‘morphemes as prepositions, on the basis of their derivations or assumed 
derivations, continued to be the standard practice of Byzantine gram- 
marians inherited from the Zéchné through Apollonius and Priscian, 
Although on lines laid down in the Téchné, this is clearly « book on 
syntax, in the narrower sense of thal term. There is little said about 
morphology as such, and there are no paradigms of forms such as those 
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presented in Theadosius’s kandnes and the commentators on them. The 
book is obviously aimed at readers and students who already knew some 
Greek, mostly non-classical, and we see in the concluding sentences of 
the book that its main purpose is to enable its readers to avoid unac- 
ceptable constructions, solecisms. It is, in fact, dedicated to a favourite 
pupil, named Lazarus, who is in several places addressed in words of 
warm friendship (e. g. Donnet 1982: 159; 415: 6 philérés [beloved], 4 pile 
pai {dear young man} 

Grammatical definitions are taken for the most part from class or 
general meanings; on case meanings he writes (Donnet 1982: 159): eirétai 
dé orthe hé orthé ptisis epeid® orthos sémainci tén ousian toi pragmatos; 
Kégetai dé kai eutheia kai onomastiké; eutheia men epeide syndnymin esti 
(6 euth) 461 orthoi, onomastike dé hoti anomisat 1a prégimata boulimeno, 
1éi orthéi chrdmetha {the nominative case is called “upright” because it 
directly indicates the essence of the thing; it is also called the “straight” 
and the nominative ease, because “straight” and “upright” mean the same 
here, and nominative because we use the “upright” case when we want 
to name things}. But the oblique, plégia’, cases represent the maning of 
a noun circumstantially: ek plagion dé ta peri tén ousian éuta & gindmena 
[(they refer) obliquely to what state or happening there is that affects 
the nature of the thing] (Donnet 1982: 229), The vocative case is included 
among the oblique cases with due notice of its semantic and syntactic 
independence within its sentence (Donnet 1982: 235). 

Syncellus focuses attention on the syntactic connections between 
words, in particular to the case government rules of nouns (including, of 
course, adjectives), verbs, and prepositions. The following excerpts are 
representative of his exposition: 


Noun — noun: 


Soa éotiv dvoparu pnNaiKé anpaivovea évipyetay yevuRity dxa- 
coda, ofov “ROUTE Sie TodsE, KcIAT}S SBE TOdBE, KpITI|C Be 
toiibe”” kai ta ToLMdta BE Spoins yevixiyy Gxurcobowv, olov “KOIN- 
tuRde SBE TOUS, GwVEKTUKds SAE TDSC, RepiaKTIKds BBE toDdC, 
neraknnunds 686 Tobde, weBexTKds Side tODse, pmvoTIKds be 
Todse, fipeKtIKds dd tobsE, EpwriKos 3¢ codse”. Tara 


ta tolaiita Kupiwy te Kai tpoaTyOpLKGY Sporoyevis Kai Spot- 
ontarig KaTmyopObHEvE POs YEVEETY GkRov Svoudtoy GoVTEG- 
sovrat' npdc 8& Sotikiiy Kai ainanxiyy th tordde: “apiavos He 


rode Kai tébs, TaZdg Soe THEE Kai tbe, KaAMOTOS bde THE K 
68, Tijrog Se TOBE Kui TBE, EvboEOc GbE TSE Kai TBE, Oyu 
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Bde tide Kai cO8e, adios GbE THIe Kai THs". Mpdc atranuniyy & 
OvNY tiie “heeds niy tpiza, péAUs THY GépKa, Bugords te 
vata, muppds todc Selarpovs”. 

[Deverbal nouns with active-transitive meanings require the geni- 
tive case, as in “this man is the creator of this’; ‘this man is the 
founder of this’; “this man is the judge of this’, Nouns (adjectives) 
of the same sort also require the genitive: ‘this is the man who 
created this’; ‘this is the man who holds this together; “this is 
what contains this’; “this is the man who takes a share in this, 
who shares this, who gives information about this, who checks 
this, who loves this’. These and similar nouns, among both proper 
and common nouns, that are categorized as of the same sort and 
of the same case linking construct with the genitive case forms 
of other nouns. 

Nouns like the following construct with the dative and the 
accusative: ‘this man is best for this and in respect of this’, and so 
‘swift’, fairest’, honoured’, ‘famous’, ‘healthy’, and ‘safe’, But these 
take only the accusative: ‘white(-haired)’, *black(-fleshed)’, 
“dark(-backed)’, ‘red(-eyed)’] (Donnet 1982; 221223) 


Verb — now 


*Oou foriv avepyneuxt prota KaOapA, Kai els naONTURY pera 
Paiver jud0eaw, xpds aicianKiy ovvtdaceta, olov “tint oe”, 


du “cirzouan”, “cépmo oe", 6x1 “cépRopan”, “a@Le oe", 6x1 “or 
Couar”, bi “hEyonar”, Suipwo, haxtiLo, sPpite, go- 
voior ei Bt etxoyiey “hiya oor, «Lo oor, KopiCo oor”, eptnoin- 
civ dydoipev, vooupivns Eo@ey tig uitianixiis, olov “hyo cor 
2byov, aL Gor othov, Kopi Gor THKOV”. 

To paxoun, Sixonar, Epyouar, xétowa, évepynKd slow 
firor aicocvep und, xanTuxd d% TH Ova bnapzova.y, Sev 
obx Ezovar Evepyntind Opara, Gonep tO OvjoKe, ninco, d9- 
Oarnd, mupésco, pund. HYG, pidaw, TELM, Zaipo, EpvOpId 
Ti} pod evepyntixd Svea, nalqtuRi OOK EZouary aiiconadA Yap 
stow, 

“Evexa & tivos npdawetan “Kapa”; “Enerdi dor. ji) xaapa, 
EvepynriKd da, ci xai cis xadqnxiyy SGOcow pecafiaiver, 622? 
0b xpds ainatixiyy cvvtéccoveur, oiov' mpds pév yeviKTy “aKovO 
Gov", Kai “dxodonm dnd God" xpos SE SouURty, olov “noALHd 
Gor” Kai “xoAepodpat 628 cod”. “Qore tev ivepyntiKdy pnudtav 
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cay sic nUOATUMY StiNeow petuBarvveay, ta yEv xpos aitia- 
cumiy, dine Bott ywnaud te Kal MOAAG, Ti 6E mpOs yeveRT, Tt BE 
mpdc SotiKy ovvtéooovTu. 

Awd ti 86 cipntar “Kai cig nadqtuciy weraBaiver bia0eow"; 
“Enetdi} va obdétepa PfpeTa Kai Kate OwVAV HEV EvepyyTIKG, 
onpawoneve 8 xudnTuxd, sic Ova xuBATIK;\Y od pecaBatver 
08 Yip hivouey “Copan”, oiice “khovtodpa”, ote “SoVa2 mopar”, 
obte “ndozonan”, dhhé pvov “GO” Kai “Khovtd", Kai “oOa.j 
kai “ndoyo”. 

Ta bi nadrytaKa Pata, fivixw pev Syody sth tov maoyovea 
TORoY, mpoc aitaciNiy cuytéaerat olov “dduvOHL THY KEpAAAY, 
vépmowat Ty péva, TEtpOHAL Ti Zep, Racy TOV KOGA” FviKa 
SE tO Spyevov Guvi wo nos Evipyntat, npdz Sorter, olov 
“srigOy ti pdowyt, éxatym TH Eiger” toto BE Eni sv Evepyn- 
Kay guddrrera, lov “ALopting Etpooe 7 Sopare tov Mav- 
Sapov" 


[Verbs that are purely active-transitive and can be transformed 
the passive voice construct with the accusative case; such verbs are 
“T beat you", because we have “I am beaten’, ‘I please you". ‘Tam 
pleased’, ‘I save you’, “Iam saved’, ‘I tell you’, “I am told’, and 
likewise ‘skin’, ‘kick’, ‘insult, and ‘murder’, If we were to say ‘I tell 
to you’, ‘I save for you’, or ‘I provide for you’, we would indicate 
some sort of gift or service, with the accusative understood from 
the context, like ‘I tell a tale to you’, “I save a friend for you’, “T 
provide a horse for you’. 

Hight’, ‘receive’, ‘come’, and ‘fly’ are active or rather inherently 
active, but they are passive in their morphology and so they do not 
have underlying specifically active forms. In the same way 
“fall’, shave eye trouble’, ‘have a fever", “be filthy’, ‘shudder’, ‘shiver’, 
‘tremble’, ‘rejoice’, and “blush” are active in form but do not have 
passive forms, as they are inherently passive. 

But why do we add “purely” (to “active-transitive")? Because 
there are some verbs which are not purely active-transitive: such 
verbs are able to be transformed into passives, but even so they do 
not construct with an accusative, but with a genitive, like “I hear 
you’ and ‘I am heard by you’, or with a dative like ‘T make war on 
you’ and ‘Tam made war on by you’. So of the active-transitive 
verbs that can be transformed into the passive voice some construct 
with (he accusative: these are genuine active-transilive verbs, and 
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they are in the great majority, but there are some that construct 
with the genitive, and some with the dative, 

Why do we say “and can be transformed into the passive voice”? 
Because intransitive yerbs are active in form but passive in meaning 
and they do not change into passive forms, We do not say ‘Tam 
lived’, “I am riched’, ‘I am eye-troubled’, or ‘I am undergone’, bul 
only ‘I live’, “I am rich’, ‘I have eye trouble’, and ‘I undergo’ 

Passive verbs construct with the accusative when it is desired to 
indicate the location of the experience, as in ‘I have a head-ache’, 
‘Tam glad at heart’, “I have been hurt in the hand’, or ‘I have 
trouble with my foot’. But when it is necessary to indicate the 
instrument with which the experience was effected, such verbs con- 
struct with the dative, as in I was beaten with a whip’, or "I was 
struck with a dagger’. This construction is also used with active- 
transitive verbs, as in ‘Diomedes wounded Pandarus with « sword',} 
(Donnet 1982: 249-253) 


Preposition — noun: 


TpOBears di tv napabioer pera Tig edeIag H eRe Tig KANTURG 
oddixote Tasaetar avvEdcoetn pévtor vais tploi Rhaylals, TH 
yevrd) Kai Sorin xai aicwatix rove tov tpbnov. 

“H av npddenis werd Sots avvtéaoet, oiov “iv oFKD, Ev 
dypip" ompaiver dé viv Ev aL ozéow. Kai yevirt] 86 ovvedaoerat 
Arcinds bia TY copRADeLaY cc SOURIS: GvpAADET yap A Sov! 
pds THY YevuRHY, Od pV TO dvimahiv, olov “KEV dypod, Av 
"Aton" anaviins bi: todto napit tors Apzuiors ebpiowetan Kal ov 
Up! 1 ondviov cis Koworta mapaduppaveddar’ H Gbveagrc aby 
Banmund tpor yivera date voriadar “Ev tots tod “Atwov, Bv 
Twic tod dypod™ Ext “iv yertvov, Av MobAY, EV BidaoKEROV 

“H eis mpétooc xpds aitiacusiy owvrécacrat, oloy “eis éxehn- 
Giuy, cis d-yopav", drnixdc SE Kai poe yevixiiy, fig apEy “cig 
SiSa0K6).0v, cis “Atéov™. Eqpaiver dé tiv eis toxoV axLow" Spots 
kai atizn Kar’ EdAcuytv vositat, Gate civar “cig co Too Hdaowie 
ov” kai “ric a tod “Arson”. 

Enuctoréoy 58 61 éxi pév dyizav, vi vis mpodioe zpadpela, 
ani BE Enyizov ti mpds, olov “énépzopar cic thy aAAY, m0- 
pevouat pds tov HSdoxuzov™ * 6 évror norris xpTITa éxatEpe 
88 Gpgorépov" rH wév cis dvei TAs mpds, AV TH O7S6q payoodia, 
Ev0a onoiv: 

Aiavt’ 006" éxépedey Sixviundes “Azatot 
Eig ‘Ayapépvova diov dyov Keyapnéra vixy 
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ti} B& xpds dvti Tic ele, av TH Sevtépe fayodig, Sxov poi epi 
10d gavévtos SpaKovtos 

Pood ixatkas xpos pa raréviorov Spovaev, 
ayti tod eineiv: cig thy KAdtavow a4.2’ ob zpnotéov 7H RomTURy 
ouvn(eia. 

“HE npo0eaig eboivraxtos oboe mpos yevuRHY oUvEdcoetat 
nov Ge pnsépe Oxdpzovouy racdv tov mhayiov, ofov “EE 
odpavod, &K Baddcans” éayopEvor pev Guppdvor cis F co E 
jetaBadLoved, imoepopévon dé pmvnéveoc, dxpéntang 16 E gv- 
Aéctoven onpaiver Bi bv Taig cuvOésem iy Ew Gyéow Kai 
Expryiy, olov “ExBoros, EEorxoc, 6 Bw Befinpévos, Kai 6 Ho 
olkov Sutyev". 

“H atv Rpd0eots mpdc SotuRHY HOVAY GuVtdcoEral, ofov “bv 
AvOpdne, ody nursig” onpaiver dé Ev raig avvOEouar THY jot 
avos ovvtigctay, ofov “ovvewRopas, auviKEnpOC, ciYEPOPOS, OOH- 
ovos, avvejthos” Sev Kai T Eovds, b SRoi tO Kowvds, Gnd THIS 
aiv gapey yeyevijaOar, Toi G cparévtos tig & Kai yep oi Areixol 
aduiy tiv abv Giv puow. 

“H pos mpd yevinny kai SoruRy Kai aitiatuRtyy ovvtdsoerar 
pis yaviniyy jibv vei tig &£ mapahapBavonivn, oloy “xpds tod 
cov" Aysi cod “Ex too Oxod”, ij “Kapa rod Ocov™ xpds Sori 
BE Gray AnpOH avei tig aps jOvNs, olov- Rpd tig Root’ avei 
ob “napé: toig Roo!” npds aituTRiy dE KAN” Sv EOONnEY cindvEes 
2dyov, lov “xpdg tov AyapEpvova”. AayBaverar bi kal avti tig 
nerd, dog kai GAuzod Keira’ oxi of G5ckpoi abtod Kai ai dSchpai 
aitod RPG Ads slaw, dvti ToD “ped” Hud cicw", Kai “poO” 
judy dvastpepovean”, Kai Gs 6 KupiaRds Abyos Kai d AOyOS AY 
pig tov Osdv" Gvti tot “Herd tod Ocod” H “ody tH Oc”. 
Ennaiver 88 dv caig cwvéoem padiara Thy xpos wt Rpaywa Ey- 
yornru, ofoy “tpoaéSpapov. xposdpopi, rpoofoaA”. 

"H apd xpd¢ yeviKiy ovveiadet 80 Gnpaivovsa, tonov H 
zpovov' téroy jv ofov “npd tijs Obpac”, avti tod sixciv “Buxpo- 
lev Tic Oipac™ zpovov di olov “xpd Tod MleparKkod noAEHoV 6 
‘Tpuixds”. Ennaiver 6: ev taig avvBéccor thy xpd twos pL # 
atdaiv # TY cig tobn@avéc mpdodov, olov KPSipopoc, 6 xp> 
ruvos Spapav. xpPolos 6 xpd ttvos fotipevoc, Kpopaviic BE 6 
mporciiievos ic pavépocty, Kai xpdiyzoc Spoiws. Enyaiver d& 
kai 10 Ezetv tt mpd Ghhaw kar’ GEiav Kai 16 mpocivar kara ypovov. 
lov mpdedpos Kai Kpdyovos, Rpoyevéstepos # abtie 6% ma- 
piiz0n Kai 16 xpdtepos, 
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[he preposition en ‘in’ is not used before a nominative or vocative 
case, but constructs with the three oblique cases, the genitive, dative, 
and accusative'. 

It constructs with the dative, as in “in a house’, ‘in a field’, and 
it designates place within something, In Attic Greek it is also used 
with the genitive, by attraction. The dative is attracted to the 
genitive, but not the other Way round, as in en agrod ‘in the field’, 
en Héidou ‘in Hades’. But this usage is rare among the older authors 
and one ought not to make common use of what is rare, The actual 
construction comes about through an ellipsis: we understand ‘in 
those belonging to Hades’ and ‘in those belonging to the field’, 
likewise ‘in the neighbours’ (houses)’, ‘in the (bones of) the feet’, 
‘in the teachers’ (house)’, 

he preposition cis ‘into’ constructs with the accusative, as in 
‘into church’, ‘into a market place’, but in Attic also with the 
genitive, as when we say ‘into the teacher's (houses)’, or ‘into (the 
domain of) Hades’, Eis signifies the relationship of goin, 
place; it can also be used elliptically in this way, as in ‘into the 
teacher's’, or “into Hadi 

It is important to note that we use eis with inanimate entities 
but pris with animates, as in “Lam going away into the hall’, but 
“Tam going into the presence of the teacher’, But the poct [Homer] 
uses either preposition for both meanings: he uses eis for prds in 
the eighth book of the Hiad®, where he says “The well-greaved 
Achaeans took Ajax on both sides back to Agamemnon rejoicing 
in his victory”, but he uses prés instead of eis in the second book 
[2.310], where he says, of the apparition of a serpent, “Slipping 
from unter the altar it darted to the platree”, instead of ‘into the 
plantree’. But one should avoid this poctic usage. 

‘The preposition ex ‘out of is well-formedly used in construction 
‘with the genitive only, which is the source of the oblique cases’, as 
in ‘out of heaven’, ‘out of the sca’. With a following consonant 
changes to k, but with a vowel it remains unchanged. In composition 
it designates an outward relationship or an expulsion, as in ‘outcast’, 
(ic. one who has been cast out), ‘sojourner’ (i.e., one who lives 
away from his home). 


is being treated here as a variant of en 
‘Actually Book 7.311 —312. 
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The preposition syn ‘with’ constructs with the dative only, as in 
‘with a man’, ‘with a boy’. Within compounds it signifies a connec- 
tion with someone or something, as in ‘fellow-traveller’, “fellow: 
expatriate’, ‘brought up together’, “fellow-worker’, ‘associate 
Hence also xynds, which means koinds “common”; we say that it is 
derived from sym with s changed to x, for speakers of Auic Greek 
pronounce syn itself as xin. 

Pras is constructed with the genitive, dative, and accusative, 
being a replacement for ex when used with the genitive, as in “from 
God! instead of ‘out of God’, It goes with the dative when used 
instead of pard *beside’, as in “at one’s feet’ instead of “beside one’s 
feet’, It is used with the accusative according to the rule already 
given [155], as in ‘to Agamemnon’s presence’, Prés is also used in 
place of meté ‘with’, as it appears in ‘neither his brothers nor his 
sisters are with (prds) us’, instead of “they are with (met) us’ or 
‘are dwelling with us’, and of the word of God, ‘the word was with 
God!’ instead of ‘with God’ (meta) or ‘with God” (x). In compound 
words its principal meaning is proximity to something, as in *T ran 
up to’, ‘running up to’, ‘application’, 

Prd “before” takes the genitive and has two meanings, local and 
temporal: local for example in ‘before the door’, instead of émpros- 
then tés thyras ‘in front of the door’, temporal in pré tow Persikow 
polémon ho Traikés “the Trojan war was before the Persian war’. In 
composition it signifies an advance or a position in the front or 
going on into greater clarity, as in prédromos “forerunner” (i.e. he 
who has run ahead of someone), probolos ‘guardian’ (i.e., he who 
stands in front of someone), and prophanés, “plainly visible’ (.c., 
he who has become manifest); prédéloy “already in sight’ means the 
same). It also signifies being ahead of others in authority and 
precedence in time, as in prokedros ‘president’ and prégonos “fore- 
father" [or] progenésteros ‘greater in age’. Préterox “the one before’ 
{in place or time] is derived from prs, as well], (Donnet 1982: 
303—311) 


The conception of the genitive case as the “mother” of the other oblique 
cases is a commonplace among Byzantine grammarians. IL was supported 
both by the name geniké [pertaining to the family] and by its use as the 
indicator of the type of declension to which a noun belonged (cf. Hilgard 
1901: 384.5: génesis esti tats dllais ptdsesi kai ton plagién métér hé xeniké 
Ithe genitive case is the source of the other eases and the mother of the 
oblique cases] (see p. 195)). 
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‘The basic meanings of the cases are given in the traditional way, dative, 
for example, referring to giving, favouring, and sending, But in the 
passage quoted above Syncellus further identified a locative meaning for 
the dative, accusative, and genitive eases in conjunction with en, eis, and 
ex, giving the examples en oikdi “in a house’, eis ekkléstan ‘into church’, 
and ex ourdnow “out of heaven’. The tricasual prepositions préy and pard 
are semantically matched with with en, cis, and ex, respectively. This may 
be seen as a step toward the development of the localist theory of case 
set out more fully and explicitly by the later grammarian Maximus 
Planudes (see pp. 215-227). Noticeably the locative, and the temporal, 
meanings are discussed by Syncellus with reference to the individual 
prepositions, not with the cases themselves alone; these continue to be 
defined and interpreted in the tradition of the Téchné. 

Syncellus does, however, make use of a kind of localist description, or 
rather a localist metaphor, in dealing with transitive verbs, by linking the 
‘accusative and genitive cases, respectively, to ekpompé [sending out, 
emission] and eispompé [sending in, introducing from outside] (Donnet 
1982: 255) hai dillai aisthéseis kat’ eispompin ginont 
cktis eis taiitas pémpousi, kai hoidds energoiintai, 10 dé tés hordseds kat’ 
ekpompén. (The other perceptions come about by introduction from 
‘outside, that is to say they send something in from without and operate 
in this way, but visual perceptions come about by emission (of sight 
Tays)]. This is best illustrated from the active and passive forms of 
transitive verbs designating a definite action, like ‘ptd “beat’: 1yptd se ‘I 
beat you' and (¥ptomai hypé sou “I am beaten by you", Priscian deals 

ith this (Keil 1855: 373.1525) pointing out that, if one considers the 
tter more deeply (si quis altius consideret), verbs of perception like 
audio *hear’ represent a passive experience more than an activity; but as 

Practical grammarian he considers that it is not unreasonable (non 
Irrationabiliter) for them to be treated as active verbs (audio te ‘I hear 

‘The Greek situation was rather different, since many such yerbs con- 

tructed equally and sometimes preferentially or exclusively with genitive 
‘Touns (cf. Donnet 1982: 251253), but could be formally and semant 
lly used as passives (akotid sow ‘I hear you’ and akotiomui hypd sou 

heard by you’), like formally middle verbs such as déomai getiomai, 
ithanomai (sou) “require. taste, perceive (you)’. Used with the prepos 

ion hypé ‘by’ as the agent of a passive verb construction, the genitive 

‘s seen to have passivity as one of its own meanings, alongside that of 
“Outside, from’ its construction with ex ‘out of and apé ‘from’, 
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‘The reference to ekpompé and eispompé in Donnet’s text confirm the 
ruse of these lerms at this earlier period (ef. pp. 37—38, 258). They are 
given more detailed treatment in a passage which for various reasons 
Donnet does not regard as genuine (1982: 146—154). This passage is 
printed in the 1525 edition by the Aldine Press (214r), where the whole 
work is falsely attributed to Lekapenos (Krumbacher 1897: 586), and it 
appears among the Textes annexes in Donnet 1982: 437—440, The rele- 
vant passages are: 


Kai yevuriy pév Crtotiot doa kobev Raypaver, & xohetean Kar? 
sionopniyy, ofov Opéyopui Gov, EPH Gov, Séopai dou" ibe’ yap 
16 Spéyopan ov Eadev prs onpaiver, ofov dxd aod Exo 
Speew’ dawiras kai c6 Fp aod, tovréstiy Epora Ezo axd voi 
Ey ti Kupdig pow Kui 7d Séopar oe Spoiwc’ ob yap “xapézo cor” 
onpaiver 16 dio GAR’ dard Goo (ytd Kui Aeimopat Kai ta Spore. 


Aicuatiniyy dé Gntet ou olkoley xis th EEw xpopadie a Ka. 
Aeitan Kaz’ Exnopmiy, olov' dyand oe, AG a2, bpd ae" tO Yap 
Spay Kav’ éxropmiy yiverur Gonep yap 6 fALos dud pédoD bé200 
i Kbarog wis dxtivas EKRiuner 7 gis, bio Kui pOarpds Fror 
Smtuciic Feme GAnos ihyouv whan wt -yodv ofits Exovea aitia- 
Txt} ovvedaaera, 


{The genitive is required by verbs that bring in something from 
nd which are designated as introductive, such as “I want 
“Tam in love with you’, and “I require you’. Note that orégomai 
sou “I want you indicates a source of desire from outside, like ‘I 
have a source of desire from you’. So also with eré sod ‘lam in 
Jove with you’, that is, T have love from what is in my heart; and 
déomal sou “l require you’ likewise does not mean that | provide 
you with anything but that L want something from you. Leipomat 
“Tam left without, I lack’, ete., are similar verbs, 


The accusative is required with verbs that send out from within 
to the outside, and which are designated as emissive, as with 
agapé se*| like you’, philé se “1 love you’, horé se “1 see you". Seeing 
involves emission, like the sun emits light in sunbeams through 
glass or through water; that is why the word dphthalmos ‘eye’ is the 
optical faculty's /dlmos ‘spring’ (i.e. leap). Verbs like this are con- 
structed with the accusative] (Donnet 1982: 438) 
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The contrast between erd “love passionately’, whereby the lover is en- 
thralled by his beloved, and the rational love expressed by agapé and 
_philé was a long-standing theme, going back to Apollonius (Uhlig 1910: 
418.9 — 419.2); 


@aivewn & dn Kai 16 gvietv tod Epav Stoioes, KATH} pov eK 
tod orhely Eyyiwopévy duddeag Evepyetac Svopa oTpaivet, of YoOV 
oudoivees naisebovay, néhwv tig SuaVEdeas KOWS tos MpoKEr- 
pévors Ex ainatriyy cuvteivoians, obtas Eyer Kui tO HSdoxewv 
 xai cd meilew. 16 ye phy épav Spohoyei 1 mpootrariOeaVat ind 
ob Epopévon. 


[It is clear that the verb philein ‘love’ will be different from erdn *to 
be in love with’, in as much as the disposition involved in philein 
signifies the name of an activity: those who love are influencing 
someone and they share with the verbs already discussed  com- 
~ mitment to the accusative case, diddskein ‘teach’ and peithein *per- 
suade’ are like this. erdn acknowledges being also under the influence 
‘of one's beloved.| 


alleged derivation of éphthalmos ‘eye’ to suit this emissive interpre- 
jon of seeing is typical of derivation as understood in the ancient and 
iaeval world (ef. p. 47). Halmds (hallomai) {leap, spring}, whose form 
its this proposed derivation, is not listed in the classical dictionaries, 
id it is therefore glossed by the regular noun pédénva (leap, jump). 
The use of ekpompé and eispompé in reference to the accusative and 
itive cases is also seen in Theodorus Gaza (1525), As Theodore was 
than Maximus Planudes, Hjelmslev (1935: 12-13) suggests that he 
yy have been influenced in this by Planudes’s explicit localist interpre~ 
fon (see p. 219), but in fact this goes back to an earlier analysis, one 
tis far less clearly localist. The passage reads (Theodore 1525: 116): 


eidn BE Toic KAO” Exasta petaPicewe TY KpoowMKdY browei 
Bacay Ku0d2ou te Kai dha: npdrrov wév cic aitiatuRy tev KUT’ 
Exnopmiy Oewpovpévoy, olov St8GoKw ot Kai HBGoKe ¢paypace 
Sebtepov bé cig yeveriy tv Kat’ slonopmiy, ofov déopai cov, 
tpitoy dé cic SotuNiy ty Kurd eprnoinory, olov SiSoyt oar, 


[Let it be agreed that there are in general three simple types of 
Personal transitivity: first, those verbs that are considered as emis- 
sive take the accusative, like diddskd se ‘I teach you’ and didésk« 

grimmata “1 teach reading and writing’, second those that are 
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considered introductive take the genitive, like déomai sou ‘I require 
[something from] you’, and third those verbs concerned with pro- 
vision take the dative, like diddmi soi “I give (to] you’.) 


Syncellus entitled his book Peri 1és tom logow synti.xeds [On the syntax 
of the sentence}, and he felt it necessary to discuss the word digas with 
some care, As the upper limit to grammatical structure its technical use 
had been familiar and accepted since the first appearance of the Téchné; 
in fact its first syntactic division into dnoma and rhéma (\(logical) subject” 
and ‘predicate’] goes back to Plato (¢. 2. Sophistes 262A —263 D). But 
logos had several other meanings, and, as we all know, it is technical 
linguistic terms with multiple meanings outside the metalanguage of the 
subject that cause the most trouble (compare, for example, the repeated 
aallempts in modern times to reach a satisfactory definition of word or of 
sentence). Syneellus devotes a page to its various meanings: 


“Enradiy dé mepi 26you eixeiv npoetie0a, déov cidiver xpOtpov 
noaaxas 6 260s cipnrar Eat yap Spdvypos poi) Kuta KOLAGY 
amparvopnivoy wepopivy. Aéyerar yap Abyos 6 Evbrd0et0s ho- 
‘papds KAO" dv LoyiKoi Kai StavontiKoi Bowe’ Aéyerar A6yOS Kai 
i) ppovtls, dag Grav Ayopey “ook Eort Z5yOD Glog" oD KoLodpaL 
dtd Loyov" Aeyecar hOyos Kai 4 GnoroyapLaapds, és AéyouEY 
“8 HyyeWbY mpds cOvg kavtOd EmtponoLs AOyov Eyer" Aéyerat 
Rayos Kati H Axohoyia Sv tpoKoV AéyopeV “EBoxe nepi covTov 
Royo" Atyera hoyos Kal 6 KADOLOD O nepéxov Ev EDT Kacay 
DEEL Kad’ G onjLMVopeVOV AAV [Epos AdYOU, ror Svoua, Pi}yA, 
nexoxi, &pOpov Kai wAAG pepn, AGyog héyetar Radi 26705 
Dayeran 4 Spas dg Méyouey “dmdios tov tod Lov 2oyov", oiov- 
obaia fuwnzos aicOntuxty Aéyerar AOyos Kati  adtOTEAA Suavouy 
dnote tov Kézeov napallcas, toutéstiy 6 Katt abvTUELW AbyOS, 
dc Kai pepuxds yiveran eitovy povopephs Kai Syrepis Kai tpIEPAS 
wai terpapephs, tort Gre Kui dnd ty Skea pepdy ovvrctapevoc: 


[Since we have set ourselves to discuss the sentence (/égos), we must 
first know in how many ways the word /égoy is used. This single 
word form is used with several different meanings. It is used to 
mean the innate mental power of reasoning whereby we men are 
rational and intelligent. Légos also means consideration, as when 
we say ouk ésti légow dxios “He is not worth our notice’ or ow 
poiotinat auto fogon “I shall take no account of him’. I is also 
used (0 mean a discussion, as when we say ho hégemdn prox toits 
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hreautoit epitrépous ligon échel “the ruler is having words with his 
administrators’. Légos also means an account, in the way that we 
say édoke perl toiitou légon *he gave an account of this’, It is also 
‘used comprehensively. comprising within itself all words, in which 
sense it refers to all the word classes or parts of speech: noun, verb, 
participle, article, and the rest. Again, /égos means definition, 
when we say apédos 16n toit zdou logon ‘Give a definition of “living 
creature’, such as a being that is animate and sentient. Légos also 
means a string of words expressing a complete thought; this is légos 
‘sentence’ as a syntactic term. A sentence can specifically be of just 
one, or of two, three, or four members of different word classes; 
‘on occasion a sentence consists of one word each from all the eight 
(parts of speech).] (Donnet 1982; 221 ~223) 


ion of /égos as a technical linguistic term closely follows 
ion given in the Téchné (section 11; see p. 57), The sort of eight 
sntence with one word from each word class was a favourite 


gon éti phronéont’ eléeson *have pity on me, the unhappy 
yet living’. Priscian follows with a sentence of his own taken 

om Apollonius’s Greek composition: idem homo lapsus heu hodie concidit 
the same man who slipped alas has fallen down today"; ho autos dinthropos 
isthdsas sémeron katépesen “the same man who slipped fell down today’ 
Uhlig 1910: 17.4—5), Unlike the commentator 


(a)~ as representatives of the class of prepositions, and both explicitly 
nit an instance of the conjunction, because it requires more than a 
le sentence, Presumably they would regard the anaphoric conjunction 


but’ in the commentator’s quoted line as dependent on a preceding 
ntence. In Latin, as was the usual practice since Remmius Palaemon, 
imerjection was recognized as a separate word class, and Latin, of 
uurse, had no word corresponding to the Greek definite article. 
Syncellus ends his book with an affectionate dedication to his pupil 
rus, expressing the hope that in it he has given a fuller account of 
syntax of classical Greck than some of his predecessors (entelestéran 
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book is, in other words, a typical and credible textbook for immediate 
use by students and their teachers, which, for all their different merits, 
cannot be said of Apollonius’s various books and the massive tomes of 
Priscian, It is certainly a didactic work, a Greek syntax, something we do 
not find, or find references to, in the mainline tradition of grammar in 
antiquity (i.e. apart from the Stoic grammarians ef. p. 97). In consonance 
with the general Byzantine attitude to the subject we see that examples 
drawn from Biblical texts are used side by side with references to classical 
(pagan) literature 

His syntitx is the syntax of words, in this respect following the con- 
ception of syntax set forth but not followed up in the Téchné. The words 
had already been identified and defined by morphological and semantic 
criteria, these latter being often taken from the language of logic. Donnet 
(1982: 13) sums up well: “Le point de départ est le mot plutot que la 
relation”, This was the legacy of Antiquity and Syncellus was neither 
better nor worse than his Byzantine predecessors and successors in cap- 
turing syntactic generalizations. There was not available to them, nor did 
they devise, a set of syntactic terminology or concepts such as a specifically 
grammatical subject and predicate distinct from logical connotations. 
Though relatively modern yrammarians have not always done any better, 
it was much to the credit of the western speculative grammarians that 
starting from the data base given by Priscian they were able (o identify 
such purely syntactic relations as determination and dependency (with its 
counterpart, the satisfaction of a dependency [dependentiam terminans |). 
which involved words of several different classes without being tied to 
any one of them. Most important of all were suppositwn and appositum., 
distinct both from the word classes with which they were embodied and 
from the logical categories of subiectum and praedicatum (cf. further 
Robins 1980), 

The speculative rammarians relegated the teaching of Latin to a lower 
rank in scholarship as against the exposition of grammatical theory. The 
Byzantine scholars never separated these two aspects of linguistic writing. 
producing grammar books at various levels, on which, in due course, the 
western Renaissance was to rely for the initial revival of Greek language 
teaching. As an example of a Byzantine grammar book directed at Greek 
syntax Syncellus's Peri synsdxeds deserves recognition and attention. 


Chapter 9 
Gregory of Corinth: the avoidance of errors 


Gregory of Corinth lived in the latter half of the twelfth century and the 
first half of the thirteenth. Also known under the name of Pardos he was 
Metropolitan of Corinth, and like several other grammarians he was the 
‘author of ecclesiastical books. On the linguistic side he compiled a treatise, 
which enjoyed considerable popularity for a time, on the dialects of 
‘classical Greece (ef. Wilson 1983: 184—190). His. grammar book was 
“entitled Peri syntdxeds tou logou ét0i peri toii me soloikizein [On the syntax 
‘of the sentence, or rather on the avoidance of syntactic errors]. Like its 
predecessor, the grammar of Syncellus, this work has been edited with a 
rench translation by Donnet (1967). As its litle implies, it concentrates 
“on syntax rather than on the details of morphology, though later sections 
devoted to word formation (derivational morphology) and the inflec- 
tions of nouns and verbs. 
Again, following its full title itis unashamedly didactic in content and 
tyle. There is a sequence of mementos to the reader or the teacher who 
may be using the book, for example, mé ndmize dé héui ... {don't think 
hat ...] (Donnet 1967b; 169), hira kai toiito ... {notice this also ...), 
she oiin en tais syntaxesin aponémein 16i prosépéi 16 hérmozon rhé- 
[be careful in constructions to assign to the pronoun the verb form 
{is in agreement with it] (Donnet 1967 b: 171), phére kai pert syntdxeds 
amaton eipomen [come on, let’s talk about the syntax of verbs} (Donne 
107), Syntactic analysis is explained, but always with reference to 
‘the pupil's own constructing sentences correctly: description and expla- 
ition are made to subserve instruction in writing, ‘This was standard 
intine practice, and it is borne out by a passage from another 
arian quoted by Donnet (1967 b: 234) where, following the precepts 
Of the Téclné (section 1), grammatical correctness and accurate pronun- 
‘Giation (reading aloud) are stressed: 


- obtag doniiate, naides, pavOiver’ xpitov piv payer th EKxét- 
Soucve duty dopakti cita pavddverv abta dxpiBdc npdg 68, Kat 
Epunvetery abté ovverds xai ovvedacew aicd Kut Kavov. Kut 
Hod Loyixiy, EEmperic & Kai npovoray weyiotmy ty avn 
stoizav tiectat Kai otpépetv éxi tHv Loyiapav Kai 8a TGV 
yethéow mpowépery dei. 
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[Children, this is how you must learn: first you must write out 
without any mistake what you have been given, and learn it by 
heart, After that you must explain it intelligibly and set it out by 
rule and ina logical manner; in particular you must pay the greatest 
attention always to the pronunciation of the contrastive consonants 
sounds, to tum over in your mind what you are going to say, and 
to give it utterance through your lips.] 


The basis of the grammar is traditional, the eight word classes with the 
essential representation of a noun and a verb in a fully independent 
sentence, the almost obligatory specimen sentence containing one example 
from each class (Donnet 1967 b: 167). He gives prominence to the use of 
the different cases in relation to the verbal voices and to the meanings 
of unicasual and multicasual prepositions, also pointing out the syntactic 
use of eases in constructions involving the postposed article (our relative 
pronoun) fds with the verb of its own clause (Donnet 1967b: 196—197; 
more extensively set out by Planudes [see pp. 211—212]). The following 
excerpt exemplifies the style of his writing (Donnet 1967b: 199—201): 


“H bid peta aitianiniis Kai yeviniig auvtdoetar Kai per’ aici 
uuniis hév Gray aitiay Sndoi, ds 1 “Sui tov otAoV pov puariLopa, 
Sus TOV @cdv pov KoAACOWA™ peed yeverTic SE Seay dveiAnyey 
SMAoi, dg tO “Bre tod Xpratod pow gad”, “Suit oH Pacviéwc 
tppoadny ix vv éy0pav". 

"HE jwvlk pera atuaeuriis kat yeviniic: Kai por aitaciniis piv 
Bray Hatepoxpoviay SnAdi, Hs td “pete TOV KataKhuapoV 6 ovo” 
kai “nett tov mpdroy dbchodv EyewhOn 6 bevicepos”, pent yevi- 
kijg Bf Stav Evwarv SyAOT Gs 16 “ov|pepov pec’ pod Boy Ev cH 
nupideiow” Kai “net TOY yovéwy of maldus aiikiGovtur”. 

"HE napa, Stay wetsar avei tiie dnd, were yeviNtis ovvraccerat, 
fc 1-H Powers pov naps Kvpion”, covtéctry “and Kupiov", 
Grav dt vorttar dvti 10 Eo, per’ ainarixijs avvedacera, d¢ <O 
“mapa tov vopov notsic”, avti tod “Eo tod vopon morcic”, Kai 
Ste dvei tis cic Keita, doubts peta inariRy|G, dg tO “mapa oe 
AiMov”, dvti tod “cig of”, Kat See dvei tis Suit AapPaveran, were 
6 16 “nape 16 pn} elvan pvipata ey Aiyomtp EEN yayES 
Ads Oavardou cic thy Epqyor” dvei tod “Brd <6 wh elvan pvApCTE 
Ev Aiyort”, Eovtdoaera dé kai pect ouuRi|s Ste Keca vet cfs 
Ev apoléanne, Og td “capa ool mca Ah Faic woo” dvri too “Ev 
Goi”, Kai Ste RAnotnta SyAOT, de td “napa tw Pacthel 6 Sciva 
Kanter”, tovtéott “KANGioy tot Pacthéme”. 
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the genitive, with 
e when it signifies a cause, as in “because of my friend 
1am whipped’, or ‘Iam punished by the agency of my God’. With 
the genitive it indicates intervention: ‘T was saved through Christ’ 
or ‘By the King’s favour I was rescued from the midst of my 
enemies’ 

Meté constructs with the accusative and with the genitive, with 
the accusative when it refers to posteriority in time, as in ‘After the 
flood (came) the wine’ or ‘After the first brother the second was 
begotten’. It is used with the genitive when it relers to a union, as 
in “This day you will be with me in Paradise’ or “The children live 
with their parents’. 

Pard when used instead of apd “from’ goes with the genitive, as 
in ‘My help comes from the side of the Lord’, that is, apo Kyriow 
“feom the Lord’, but when used in the same sense as éxd ‘outsid 
it takes the accusative, as in “You are acting against the law’ in 
place of *You are acting outside the law’, When used instead of eis 
“{in)to’ it goes likewise with the accusative, as in pard sé élthon “1 
came into your presence” instead of eis sé ‘I came to you’, It is also 
used with the accusative when it replaces did ‘through’, as in ‘By 
reason of the lack of memorable deeds in Egypt you took us into 
the desert to die’ instead of ‘through the lack of memorable deeds 
in Egypt’. Pard also constructs with the dative, when used in place 
of en ‘in’, as in Pard soi pasa hé elpis mou “All my hope rests with 
you" instead of en soi*in you’, and also when signifying propinquity, 
as in ‘Somebody sat down in the king's presence’, that is to say, 
plésion toi basiléds ‘near the King] 


This passage from Gregory may be compared with a similar account of 
Prepositional meaning in Syncellus (see pp. 153-156), It will be seen how 
i the hands of both grammarians the three unicasual prepositions en 
‘in’, eis ‘into’, and ex ‘out of are made the basis for the distinction of 
‘meanings of the bicasual or tricasuall prepositions, used “instead of one 
‘of them, ‘This is not localism in the sense that it is taken by Planudes 
iter on (see pp. 219~227). Syncellus and Gregory are concerned with 
1€ meanings of the prepositions, and it is nowhere assumed (hit locative 
lations are the original and fundamental meanings of the cases them- 
Ives, sometimes without any preposition being present. With did, 
ngely, the locative meaning ‘through’ is ignored by Gregory. 
Barbarisms and solecisms are the errors to be avoided through duc 
tention to grammatical correctness, It is clear that he was writing 
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primarily for Greek speakers whose everyday speech and writing fell well 
below classical and Hellenistic standards of precision and correctness. He 
readily admits that Greck morphology in the noun and verb forms is 
extensive and complicated, and for this reason the kandnes, with their 
paradigms and question-and-answer format were devised (Donnet 1967 b: 
219) to keep educated people from uttering barbarisms like *rymménos 
for tetymménos “beaten’ and *tetimmén for etetimmen “I had been 
beaten’. 

Ina. comment less radical than that of Anna Comnena (see pp. 127 — 
129) he contrasts the relative simplicity of verbal syntax, even where more 
than one case may be governed by a single verb, with the inevitable 
complications found in the work of the schedographers (Donnet 1967 b: 
207): 


Hips Kui nepi ovvedgeos prpdrov cixopen” gpayie yap Kad vt 
epi cootay eis tO yuh) corownivery. “Enei 88 nokvezidis t tov 
fmpdtov mos, iva yi vig Gquerpiay tov Aoyov sEcdxdoopey, ra 
hiv ahi chy obveagw Exovea prwura xapadpipoper, hs ob 
névo dboyvocta, vi 8% duMkiyy Beovea Thy obvTaElV j Kai KOK. 
uipay, taiita viv pova napardponey, 5 zphowe Kai cis THY 
Sinhoiy tig oZEdURT|S Rhextdvns. 

“Ayurd vei rod ROO, aitiariKd, ds 1 “dyand tov oihov 
pov" dyund St dvti tod dpKoopar, SoruKA, tg TO “dyand Twig 
Rpoaobat pou yphpiaow”. 

“Avézonut, avei tod KaTAppOVa, yevURd, ds tO “dvEzonAL too 
Opdcovg Gov, sioxpatte yewada” dvéxoum i td Gropéve, ai- 
arixi, 5 cO “obK dvexona Thy OépUNY 7oRVA, KEpAAA™ dvi. 
onat 6é vd Puotéto, dotKt, dg 16 “dvEzopar TH pale KeXBNKOS 
Gnd TOD YH}pas” Kui “dvégetat 6 Bdpos Tois KioGw”. 


[Come on, lev’s talk about the syntax of verbs, which is useful for 
the avoidance of solecisms. Though the total number of verbs 
involves many subdivisions, to avoid dragging out our account 
indefinitely let’s leave aside verbs whose [case] syntax is simple, as 
these are readily understood, but let's just take notice of verbs with 
two or more constructions, as this will also be useful in clarifying 
the ambiguities woven into the schédé. 

Agapé, when it means the same as pothd ‘want, yearn for’ goes 
with an accusative, as in agapa ton philon mou “I love my friend’, 
but when it means the same as arkorimai ‘be satisfied’ it takes the 
dative, as in agapé toi prosousi mot chrémasin “I am happy with 
the money that T have’. 
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Anichomai ‘make light of goes with the genitive, as in anéchomai 
10m thrésous sou, eustratie genndda ‘| make light of your boldness, 
my fine warrior’, but when it means as hyponémd ‘endure’ it takes 
the accusative, as in oitk anéchomai tén thétmén gymnéi kephaléi 1 
cannot stand the heat bare-headed’; and when anéchd means the 
same as hastazd ‘support’ it takes the dative, as in anéchomui téi 
rhabdai kekmekés hypo tot géras“1 support myself on a stick, being 
wearied by old age’ and anéchetai ho domos tois kiosin ‘The house 
is held up by its pillars’) 


Interestingly, Gregory is a informative on permissive variation in word 
order as he is about overall correctness. Nouns and verbs are the primary 
parts of speech, and they are listed in that order and before the remainder, 
but this does not mean that any specific order of words in a sentence is 
syntactically required (Donnet 1967 b; 167171): 


“Ort sior névee ta juépy tod Adyov' Svowea, Hi|wa, petozA, GpO- 
pov, dvrwvupia, rpddens, Exippnua, cdvbecpos, "Axo tobroV Ta 
dvayxadrara cis Ty tod hoyou abvtaéw Kai dapriary B00 stoi, 
16 Svoua Kai tO Pita, Kai yap did tovTV pOvo GoURANpodTUt 
26105 Kai Evora, oiov “Alus povowayed, “AyraAKdG dpyitera”, 
Tlupéxovean 6é xokAixig Kai té iy TooodTOV dvayKaia, dg ToIG 
AvayKatoraro1s ToD Goparos pépeo Svozes | Kai TpizUs, olov 
hetozi, exippnpa fi ti cv Aoudy, Kai ypdqopey ottag “Aig 
hovopazed nozeway ebcoAweos” 

Thon ats 8¢ Kai & dmdveay tv SK HEPdY GOURALKOPEY TOV 
Asyov, olov “Aiag povonazet nohepdy edtOrwog Kai pert tod 
siixove abtoi”. “Opa, Sod 18 Oxts pip cod 2Oyov, GRA ce pov 
Gio dvayxardrare, tO Svowe pnt Kal TO Pipa, Td BE Lormd EE ob 
Tosobtov. 

Tipéceye obv dy tais vvedgeor Kai mpdtov aide Cryer th 
Pnoévta dbo Gvayxaidtaca pépy tod AGyou Kai pH Adyys et 
porepav efipys ata, pdt dpxod tois apemopévorc’ od yap 
dxapriocic tov hoyov tv adtois, Kv pwpia éxtotorPaCovew, ofov 
“6 Alas monendv exirAqoc Kai petit Tod aaKous abrod Kal peHYo- 
Hevos Bapaat.éms Kai cupMbexduevos +O “Extopt peta yevwondtn- 

10¢". ‘Téo’, npoosraInaay aisiota, ahh’ obx damptio#n 6 26705 
Sta 1H pi KeioBur +O dvayKadtatov pina, 1 “povonazer”, mydV, 
Hi “rodepet”. 

“Bay 6é xai 16 mp@rov Kai Gvayxaioy Svopa émreiyy, atehas 

nahi 6 2670s, Kav ci Kei t6 pie Keicat Kai Etepa spn. ofov 
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“povopayel, rokepdv ebtohpmg Kai pect tod GéKovs aitod”. “10d 
‘yap anéheiye 16 “tis 6 povopayan;”, Hfrouy 6 Aiuc, Kai 6 2by0s 
Euewvev dtedn. 

Zier obv ey twig cuvtdEeo Kui etipioxe Rpdtas tO avayeatov 
dvopa, olov “6 Atas", visa tO “ti nouz,”, tO “Hovoparei”, 6 tote 
Hina, Exerta ta LEA ti nov; nORCpBY- mg; evedkywos: Kae werd 
rivos; werd Tod GaKous’ Tivos; adtod Fyyouv Eavtod. Kai obra 
ovvriigers pls, "dv dt kai Pipa dxapépoarov avyyxectat tois 
Rouois, oloy “b Alag dveAciv 61a Eiqovg éavedv flovaerat”, ad 
diy %6 SvoHA mponyounévess Cijrtel, t6 “Alac”, eltu 16 “Potre- 
at”, Hijud, kai per’ acd 16 Axapépoaroy, 16 “dvedsiv”. Kai obto 
avveiiiers 6p0s, 

Mij vote 8& 11, ev tH ouvOéort Tod Lovo, Rparov EE dviryens 
Keita 7 Svowa, daiitepov tO pijuc, cita cO¥e i EKeIvO, @AA” he 
THAN GovtiOeTUL Raps Tod KoYoypagotivtos i} axEdovpyodveos, 
wal nork piv tO Svojia KpOtov, core SE f peroxih, KOTE BE To ij 
Kai detitepov i tpltoy Gkhove AO, Kai amie drdxtens ciOeveat. 
Kairor ézpiv goods mporérteadat pév t Svopa d¢ odsiay, 
neineada bi 16 pijwa de oUpPePNKds, dmordcreada SE ta Loud, 
GAN Gyuo9s AUaHOpiay év TIS ToLodtoLg RuperHphaupEY” Kai oi 
yobv, ty taig ovyrageat, yup Liter npoavaretaypivoy nibs a= 
pioxery 1) Svopa Kai ta hoind Ho BAEyOnoay, dd’ EvOd tev eBpYE 
wOcipivoy 16 Svona, AoBaY Hs RponYoOpEVoY, Ex@AVEL, Kai per” 
ait) 16 Piya Kai ta Round Apes, Kai obtws dxpooKORtos b 
mepavye thy oovtaew. 


[The parts of speech, the word classes, are cight in number: noun, 
verb, participle, article, pronoun, preposition, adverb, conjunction 
Of these the noun and the verb are the two words most essential 
for the construction and completion of a sentence. With these two 
alone the sentence or the thought bebind it is fully expressed, such 
as Aids monomacheT ‘Ajax engages in single combat’, Achilletis 
orgizetai ‘Achilles is angry’. But often words of other classes are 
added less essentially, like, for example, nails and hair in relation 
to the essential bodily components. Examples are the participle, the 
adverb, and the rest, and so we write Aias monomache? polemon 
eutémids ‘Ajax engages in single combat fighting courageously’. 
Often we compose a sentence from all the eight word classes, 
e.g, Aias monomache? polemon eutdlmas kai meta tow sékous autoi 
‘Ajax engages in single combat fighting bravely and with his shield. 
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You see, you must look at the cight word classes, but two of them 
are absolutely essential, the noun and the verb, the others being 
less important. 

So take care in your construing and first look for what have just 
been called the essential parts of a sentence, and go on until you 
have found them; do not be satisfied with the other words, because 
you will not be able to complete the sentence with them alone, 
however many such words you pile up, e.g. ho Alas polemén 
eutélmas kai metis (071 sikous autow kai machémenos tharsaléos kat 
symplekémenos (6i Héktori meta gennaidtcios ‘Ajax fighting coura- 
geously with his shield and battling boldly, pitted against Hector 
With noble bravery’. Note how many words have been added, but 
there is no complete sentence, because it lacks the most essential 
verb such ss monomache7 ‘engages in single combat’ perhaps, or 
polemet “fights 

If the first and essential noun is missing, again the sentence is 
incomplete, even if there is a verb and words of other classes, such 
as monomache?, polemén eutélmas kai meta toil sékous autoii ‘engages 
in single combat fighting bravely and with his shield’, Note that we 
do not know who is engaging in single combat (in fact, Ajax), and 
the sentence remains unfinished. 

So in your construing look for and find first the essential noun, 
such as ho Aias ‘Ajax’, then what he is doing that is monomache? 
‘is engaging in single combat’, which is the verb, and then in order 
find: doing what? — polemén ‘fighting’; how? — eutélmds ‘bravely’, 
what? — meta toi sdkous ‘with the shield’; whose? — autot 
‘his’ or heautoit “his own’. In this way you will construe a sentence 
properly. If there is an infinitive along with the other words, as in 
ho Aias ankelein did xiphous heautén botdletai ‘Ajax wants to kill 
himself by his sword’, once more seck first the noun Aias ‘Ajax’ 
and then the verb boiiletai ‘wants’ and after that the infinitive 
anhelein “to kill’ In this way also you will correctly construe a 
sentence, 

‘Do not think that in the construction of a sentence the noun 
necessarily comes first, the verb second, and after that such and 
such a word. Speech writers and grammarians use words in any 
order. and sometimes the noun is first, sometimes the participle, 
and sometimes the verb, and the second and third words are of all 
Sorts and quite simply unordered. By their nature the noun ought 
to come first as signifying a substance, followed by the verb signi- 
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ying an occurrence, with the rest coming afterwards: but none the 
ess we find no differentiation among such words. Anyway, in your 
construing do not expect to find immediately the noun and the 
other words already ordered in the way they are listed, but wherever 
you find the noun take it as if it were the head, pronounce it clearly 
and then take the verb and the rest successively; and in this way 
you will put the sentence together in a wholly acceptable form.] 


‘The question of the minimal two-word sentence was one that had long 
troubled the Greek grammarians, In any “pro-drop” language a sentence 
is syntactically complete with a single verb form. When a third person 
verb form is involved such a sentence can only be acceptable if an 
anaphoric reference (o a noun in a previous sentence is contextually 
understood, as Gregory's example of a fragmentary sentence shows, tis 
ho monomachén? ‘Who is engaging in single combat”, But with first and 
second person verb forms, discussed since Apollonius’s syntactic works 
(Schneider 1878; 23.6—30; Ublig 1910: 161.9 —162.10; ef. p. 35), except 
where it is required for contrast or emphasis, a first or second person 
pronoun, as equivalent to a noun, is understood. This was expressly 
allowed for by Syncellus (see p. 149). 

Gregory, like others, was not writing just about syntactic analysis but 
about correct composition and interpretation (ef. p. 163). As every student 
of Greek knows, its word order is flexible, perhaps even more flexible 
than the preferred order in Latin, and it appears that the free word order 
of classical Greek was maintained as the teacher's standard, In the West 
the speculative grammarians began to operate within a more fixed word 
order, distinguishing pars ante [the part before (the verb)] and pars post 
Ithe part afler (the verb)], for subject and object. 

On possible “ungrammatical” forms among classical authors Syncellus 
had reluctantly to admit that the prepositions en ‘in’ and eis “into” could 
be clliptically constructed with a genitive ease: en Haidou (domai) “in (the 
house of) Hades’ (cf. p, 155). Gregory draws attention to what is now 
generally called a constructio ad sensum, when a formally singular collec 
tive noun is colligated with a formally plural verb. This is common in 
most languages (ef. in English The Cabinet have decided); Gregory's 
example is (Donnet 1967b: 187) hé pléthys thorybotisin ‘the crowd are 
raising a shout’. In Greek all this is a pragmatic (contextual) matter 
rather than @ syntactic requirement, as is the case in English. 

The passages quoted above should give an idea of the style and the 
content of this grammar book, It shires many features with other eram- 
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mars of the Byzantine age, notably with the work of Syncellus. In fact, 
though there are some important differences and some grammar writers 
are more theoretical and not simply didactic, as, for example Planudes, 
most of them expound the same tradition of grammar that they inherited 
from classical and Hellenistic Greece. Gregory's syntax is wor 

and word-oriented, words being distinguished and defined on morpho- 
logical and semantic criteria. Syntactic relations such as concord and 
government were expressed in morphological terms by reference to the 
word endings involved. As expounded by such writers as Syncellus, 
Gregory, and Planudes, syntax was a reasonably distinet component of 
grammar, the other component being morphology combined with ortho- 
graphic phonetics, This latter had been the province of Dionysius Thrax 
and through later versions of the Téchné, it became the provinee of the 
writers of kandnes and their commentators. Greek syntax was developed 
through the lengthy researches of Apollonius, which were the basis of 
Priscian’s two syntactic books in the Jnstitutiones; but it was left to 
Byzantine grammarians to write separate expositions of syntax for the 
use of teachers and their students, 

In relation to some current uses of the word “syntax” we might say 
that the Byzantines looked at grammar from the way up, beginning with, 
or assuming, the morphological forms and their categories and on this 
basis proceeding to syntax. Under the comprehensive use of “syntax”, 
covering the whole of grammatical structure as traditionally understood, 
generative grammarians begin with the larger units, S{entence) and 
P(hrase), working down through sequentially ordered rules in which wor 
shapes are generated by lower level rules and ultimately the P(honological) 
tales. 

Gregory's discussion of word order is important and interesting in 
relation to a language with relatively free word ordering, Pragmatically 
it is clear that in the whole utterance as produced and understood word 
order is vital, and it is much discussed today in such terms as topical 
zation, foregrounding, and so on. At the level of grammatical accepta- 
bility and of truth-value semantics such a multiplicity of word sequences 
is more or less equivalent. This appears still to be the case in modern 
Greek, where, of course, more of the classical case morphology survives 
‘than do the Latin case dit tions in the Romance languages (cf. Philip- 
paki-Warburton 1985, and pp. 100—102 above). 

The reference to the prominent pronunciation of the subject noun 
Taises tantalizing questions about formal intonation tunes in the classical 
Greek expounded by the teachers, who had in Byzantine times to tke 
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account of the shift from a lexical pitch accent to a simple stress accent, Chapter 10 
as in modern Greek, a shift that had already had its effect on some . A 
contemporary literature and which must have dominated the spoken John Glykys: the maintenance of standards 
Greek of Byzantine citizens in their daily usage (ef. Allen 1974: chapter 
6), References Lo pronunciation among the grammarians follow the wider 
eect Sees Sa ed ee his John Glykys, sometimes erroncously called Glykas, lived in the fourteenth 
sregory y Topcon Meche sent 
Sisson, bing able to compose on, and expresing i aceplably were cenlury and wae fora tine Patsinch of Constanope, He wrote 
" it syntax’ (peri orthétztoy syntéxeds), dedicated 10 his 
all included in the purview of the teacher of grammar. favourite pupil Nicephorus Gregoras, himself’ a scholar of some renown 
in several fields. In modern print the work runs to fifly-nine pages. It 
‘was edited by Jahn (1839), who expressed his approbation of his schol- 
arship and style; he wrote (1839; ii): “Loquendi duleedine conspicwus 
smi ac purioris sermonis cultor, degeneram et paene barbaram sui 
Toquelam cast icitus”, and (1839: iv) “UL verbo 
dicam: grammaticum de syntaxi philosophantem per totum opus audire 
tibi videaris”. Krumbacher (1897: $89) is less enthusiastic: “Die mehr 
durch Klarheit der Sprache als durch Gelehrsamkeit ausgezeichnete 
Schrift”, duly repeated by Sandys (1958.1: 432) "more remarkable for 
lucidity than for its learning”. An earlier generation was kinder to him, 
Egger (1854: 265) wrote “la netteté des idées contraste avee Vélegance un 
peu raffing du style”, and of the book as “vraiment supérieur au sidele 
qui I'a produit 
Itis attractively written not Jeast for its picturesque, if not always 
convincing, analogies drawn from outside language itself and developed 
in some detail, In the excerpts that follow we see the neglect of earlier 
standards of correctness compared to a river that has burst its banks and 
un into channels never intended; the distinction between kraté “hold, 
hhold power over’ when used with the accusative and with the genitive 
justified by reference to the insecurity of military victory when confronted 
by reviving morale on the part of the other side; and the syntactically 
‘unifying function of the oblique case forms, especially the genitive, ikened 
10 the cross pieces and slanted supports 1o uprights in the construction 
of a secure building. 
He is not, however, despite Krumbacher’s remark, always clear to the 
reader. This is mainly due to his use of constructions of a considerable 
Tength and a rather Latinate prolixity. Tn so far ay ean be done without 
an unacceptable style of English, an attempt has been made to preserve 
his syntactic complexity in the translations, He is also very repetitious, 
mstantly referring back to earlier statements (c. x. hdsper elpomen [as 
We said before]), not all of which back references need translating. 
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What is attractive about his writing is his obvious modesty, as we see 
in the last sentence of the book (see pp. 199-200 below), his affectionate 
relations with his pupil, and the earnestness with which he confronts his 
task. Like others in the Byzantine world his purpose is strictly didactic: 
to explain as fully as he can the rules for correct syntactic constructions 
and the logical justification for these rules. Also like other Byzantine 
writers he looks back nostalgically to vanished glories (cf. pp.9—10 
above) and deplores the decline, as he and others saw it, in the beauty, 
purity, and clarity of the great writers of prose and poetry in the classical 
age of Greece, which the Byzantines, under increasingly difficult external 
circumstances, were striving to preserve, to teach, and to hand on to their 
pupils. Though Glykys would not yet have recognized this, their pupils 
were the Italian Renaissance Hellenists, and thereafter the Hellenists of 
all Europe, continuing through the centuries to those in the modern world 
who revere and study the language and the literature of the Greek classi 

Glykys’s grammar is rounded, It begins with a general considers 
of the origin and the uses of language. In his examination of the cases 
of nouns he follows the general view that inflectional forms were produced 
in stages so that the original rather jejune sort of language first spoken 
could be refined and varied (poikillontai) and intended meanings could 
be expressed with proper clarity, a lesson, he said, which was being 
forgotten through contemporary ignorance, carelessness, or attempts at 
striking innovation leading to solecisms, to the detriment of lucidity. He 
returns to this theme in his envoi to his pupil (and to other readers), 
restating his desire to maintain standards of correct Greek in his own 
day. 

Glykys writes as a sincere Christian believer, but he is fully versed in 
classical (pagan) writings, notably those of Homer, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes. But his work is in no sense complete, although it is typical of 
Byzantine doctrine. His main technical concern is with the correct use of 
the different cases in the basic NP — VP syntax of the sentence. There 
is no attempt at an overall theory of case meaning, such as 1s found in 
Syncellus and Theodore of Gaza on the one hand and in Maximus 
Planudes on the other. The cases are explained semantically by reference 
to their traditional and presumed basic meanings. No detailed attention 
is paid to prepositions in thei government of cases, here in marked 
contrast to his near contemporary Maximus Planudes; it is the relations 
of cases with verbs that are made the central focus of his teaching. 
especially the use of two different cases in relation to a single verb. whose 
meining and use also differ according to which case is selected. This 
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must have been very dear to his heart, since a prominent feature of 
Byzantine Uigangssprache Greek was the progressive deviation from the 
former grammar of the cases, ultimately leading to the disappearance of 
the classical dative in the morphological paradigms of nouns and pro- 
nouns. 

Like Gregory, Glykys is vitally concerned with the avoidance of errors 
in inflection and in syntax, barbarisms and solecisms, such as he ancl 
others saw in current Greek writing. But his emphasis is rather different. 
Gregory's target had been specific morphological and syntactic mistakes 
and especially the wrong use of cases with prepositions. Glykys directs 
his attention more generally to the recovery and maintenance of the 
elegance and clarity that he found in the former classical age of Greek 
literature. 


“H tod 26you zphaig epntur piév Hf MRROV toi dvOpOnors 5i- 
Sorat napa Oeod iis dvayxaias KoLavias EveKa’ prAOKOLVOY YP 
Gov 6 GivOpwnros Kai &ychaotixov Kava Hhdvove, "EBinoe toivey 
adroig A700, iva SY aitod te per’ GRAROv movdvtr KoL- 
vovitara, olovel svi tov Rovknnaroy épunvel, th Loy xpGpE- 
vot 

“EAA NaN pay obV of nepi td toLaita pdALoTE ZORGGaVTES Kut 
iv mepi A6yove Apyiy Te Kai Axpifeav EmbntHoavres Gaku ve 
xheiora by tig Gvayxmordzo1s Spod ToIg GooUTEPOLG éuWTdY 
Fowddnouy, Kai Si} Kai nepi Tov GWOpdxov xapepri twit és 
GAnbas Kai yhiva ppovfcavtes, bx yilc te abtod dvadbtdGac, Kai 
Horep wwe oved tH xivfoet nova diapépovea, Ggdvous ators 
Gvaguivat, el 6 obv, 622? dorpors xavtdnaat xpepévovs vais 
govaic avéypayay, @ texiymvem purata LOY mapa Ocob, tH 
Theiote voirov éper 1 THs FPOOpAG LnjLOdY voRiLovtEs abtobs 
ka tov Syytoupyov. “Eveaiey Kai Syé nore mpde Chrmow 
adtovs tod ROyon Kai cuVvOAENY ouvEADELv love, THE ZPHIOEs 
jos POS TOV KATA TpoOpAY todtOV AE7OV Gn’ dvétyKNE O7OLY 
xivyodons aitodc. Kai toivuy pos thy £ dpziic akpiBeray Kai 
etipcow, > Eonuev. Gvatpézeiy nepi adrod Powddpevor Kat 
SHdodv, Hlev te Kai Smas avvealleis 6 ROyos fipsato Kai sic viyy 
‘zpriow aipntan, 8E doqnavrwv twhv oovdv Tas mpdtac onpaciag 
mapearodat Méyoun, 74 Katt Piet ty Kat’ AmiTHSevow Kai 
régyny Tpata Soxuobveec elvat, odK dAGyag todtS ye TBEpEvoL, 
ai poitoug twvtic Kai @LoicBous Kai Aa Spordtponu 7d xpAtov 
Goopnig cic 16 onpaiver ti tods EE epyiig cig ty tod AOyoU 
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civOccwy hapBavew Aéyoust, Kai otoryeta téettouow Eni tuk 
owvuic Kurt Thy Oy epayydtav ofa. TpazwvopEVE te Kai Ret: 
neva, Kai ofc 8 chy Gxacay toi 26you zpijaw Kata ouvijKTV 
uty, Gxcopsyny 88 tis TV mpayparoy giccws npoBivat te Kai 
SUvtaDH|vaL Rupa COV Mpdtov siperdv tod AGyou plicKovor, Kaa 
Bi Kai Mhécoy av vO mepi SpOdtt0s TOV Svondtow PodReca. 
Of6é aovdipey pOvy TH Svopata mpomyyGat AEyovaL, ODSaBAS tis 
pices Tay mpaydtoy dvevapBavopeva, GALA tH wydV wéEpos 
Tis poviis éxi tH THYSVTL ApsPHATI poctyovta Kai dy éKei 
Bbokey, GpnOrtovte, daxep pahwrta Soxoiv Kai 'Apiototéher oai- 
vera, 


[The use of language was discovered, or rather given to mankind 
by God, for the sake of their necessary community life. Man is a 
communal animal, and according to Plato a member of a herd. 
Mumans therefore needed language in order that they might carry 
on their dealings with one another by its use, as it were through an 
interpreter of their purposes 

Of the Grecks those who gave most thought to such matters and 
investigated the origin and the exact nature of words were in error, 
even among the wisest of their number, on essential matters. Indeed, 
thinking of men as truly earthbound creatures and worldlings they 
saw them as coming from the ground like plants, differing from 
them only by their mobility, without speech and so they wrote of 
them as using meaningless sounds; in reasoning, in which they had 
been most highly honoured by God, their Creator had immediately 
punished them by depriving them of the greatest part of rationality, 
namely speech, So they think (hat mankind came together at some 
later time to devise and agree on a language, their need moving 
them laboriously towards spoken language. 

Wishing to approach the original exact nature of language and 
its discovery, and to show whence and in what ways it was con- 
structed and began to be of service, they say that the first meaningful 
elements were derived from meaningless sounds, thinking, not un- 
reasonably, that the first words referred to practicalities and skills. 
They say that those who first undertook the construction of fan- 
guage took whistlings, roars, and similar noises as the initial steps 
towards bearing a meaning. They assign rough and smooth sound 
‘units to the spoken forms according to the nature of what was 
referred to. Thus they maintain that the entire use of language came 
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about and was organized by its original inventors through conven- 
tion but also with proper attention to the nature of things, as Plato 
too would have it in what he says about the correctness of naming. 
But others say that names were produced by convention alone, with 
no sort of connection with the nature of things, but simply a 
particular bit of speech sound to a particular thing, as seemed best 
to them at the time. This appears to have been Aristotle’s opinion 
as well,] (Jahn 1839: 12) 


Like others before and after him, Glykys speculates on the origin of 
human language. As is plain throughout the text, he knows the classical 
literature well and is familiar with the discussions on the nature of 
language given therein. But he is, of cousse, writing as a Christian in a 
Christian country. Héllénes, as elsewhere in Byzantine writings, refers to 
the classical pagan authors, who must be observed and copied as far as 
the maintenance of a good Greek style is concerned, but whose doctrine 
matter touching man’s relationship with God must be corrected 
wholly at variance with received religious opinion, rejected, 

The emergence of articulate language from inarticulate noises is a 
familiar and traditional theme, maintained by Condillac among others 
and given detailed support in some contributions to a recent anthropo- 
logical conference on the subject (Harnad 1976). 

In the ancient dispute between adherents of the “natural” origin of 
Janguage against the “conventional” origin, Socrates is portrayed by Plato 
in the Cratylus dialogue as giving a hearing to both sides; Aristotle is 
firmly in the conventional camp (cf. Robins 1990; 21—23)., 


Od jniv G2" Garep, oipar, norapod twvds eizives dzetoi *uppi- 
Govt, fidov div ris ve we IzvM Tig KAM Spdy B00 Kui tO RAcIoTOV 
Ext tod peiOpov Pepspevov, éxeiWev elvat Kai tods WhavmOEVtaG 
Sxerobs ovwoiorre Kai ct rAx}Oet éni jépors émeodan Sixurdo, 
sing xepi wootev bom dwupopé oft ipa Kai mpi tov Ev 
tobtors Tino Kai KavoveN mac TI, olpat, yivesar SiKUIdTEL, 
t0ig Rhcion Kui riciovt <@ Aoyy zpoRévors Td LV Ehatcovt tH 
ROO i Kai avidxacy AdiL— Exea0ar padre Kai dpOota0U, 
“Hycic nev ody nepi rodtav Emzerpodpev Hon, ein, BE Kai TL MpOS 
AiY city Caw Auiy dvoa0ivan. 

Oiyat toivy, Soxoiy E roto Kai naoW oijia Toig SpOds 
RoyiccoPer BovLopévors, ts of Kati OGOLY LAyoL Kai tae HAAAOV 
Exdycvo, obtor xui Tis G.nMeiac paAAoy Kai tod xpoatKovtos 
tis Saov deo imevyzavoun, Kai sitig tv Lv ypayytuGr ToOTOY 
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Réyov Kai thy epi atrdv SpOdenta Eni tq ovvTaéer evard TL 
mpoiz0ur éxohoubig Kai caer Suvarto éxdeiEa, aitd tobe sive 
Tily Gs dhnOaic SpHornta éxi covtoIc. “Exstdh colvov cbveaEtc EV 
2S obsév GLO H Impétov Kai dvopGroy Eotiy Lis tab cUV- 
Spopiy kai xpdg Erepa roratiza xi Sndoaer mpaypatoc avvéxsia 
xai xowwvia, 6 6 Rdyos Eotiv edmpentdc Kal ds Evi wahioca Kate 
goor Kai téyvnv ovveeDeIpévos, el deiEopey tiv tod Abyou cabeny 
abveaeW Kai avvamiy EnopEvny TH tv dvOpOmov Kai tv Rpay- 
nétov Kowwovig, TH Apory SyLovu Kai Kavé piv Kai € apxig 
Oplig ay ofnar Eyer maven, Kai cov hoyov tijg aovedgens civar 
Toitov, } zpyodpevor Kai of nékut nepi avriis eyévovto. 


[If some of the channels of a river overflow, by seeing the path of 
the old river and the bulk of the water carried along it one 
more easily recognize how the streams have gone astray and make 
sure they follow the main body of the river, if there is a difference 
between the two flows. In the same way, I think, everyone will, by 
reference to the majority patterns and and a more logical ordering, 
correct what is wrong in regard to grammatical models and rules, 
‘and. set right what is not fully logical and even wholly unclear, 
making it follow the usage of the majority and a logical sequence. 
This is how we are undertaking our work; may it be accomplished 
in accordance with your wishes, 

I think, then, that everyone who wishes to think correctly wi 
agree that sentences constructed naturally and conformably to the 
nature of the language will make true and appropriate statements, 
as far as this is possible, and if anyone is able to demonstrate the 
principles behind this and correctness in natural syntax in an orderly 
and proper arrangement, this will be what is truly the right course 
in these matters. 

Syntax is nothing other than the collocation of verbs and nouns 
‘and their successive and combinative relations with other such words 
in order to express some fuct, This constitutes & sentence put 
together in due order, using nature and skill, as far as this can be 
done. If we can show you this sentence syntax and composition as 
it accompanies the communication of man about things, as it was 
naturally at the beginning, I Uhink this will be wholly right and be 
the principles of syntax which the ancient writers came to follow] 
(Jahn 1839: 4) 
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“Bort pévtor Kai ards 6 Adyos Prwaor Kai Svopuaty, ¢ elpytar, 
ouvtebepévos tutta yap xai nepi abtov Kai THY adtod KoWwviey 
kui cuvéznay Oempoivent, xapanknpayaci tor xpocxpdueve. 
TlotxidAovtai 6 Kai tabta tis Kakoupivars mtOsea1 Kai TOTS 
xpoaiimors Ex’ edpeig tH xpiicet Kai Kadapd TH Snrdox tov 
‘droxcipivov. 


[As we have said the sentence itself is made up of verbs and nouns; 
words are examined in connection with the sentence and with its 
‘communication and coherence, and they use in addition other words 
to fill it in. Nouns and verbs vary in form by what are called cases 
and persons in order to widen their application and to make their 
meaning clear.] (Iahn 1839: 5) 


“Boye wévtor tv rrdocov éxdoty lélav chy diyoow Kai ona 
siay Kai ténov éxi ti} oovedger te Kai uvExeig tod KANAOU 
Abyou" dog yap Tv TL onaivovoa Kai ‘diay Eoxev éxGory ovv- 
WEL, Kuta Gia ye HY Kai OIKeIOg EZovoAV Kal Kata hOyOV 
tov KpoaijKovta, ofov fl yevixh, dig Eonpiey, éxi tod yévous vévaK- 
tai Kai wépos Ti auvijye mpos 10 Shov, “Eveci0ev Kai bow Kad" 
Sporsrnta Gvvarroveat Kai otitis EZovawv ds to yévos Mpg ttt 
or abed, ef Kai ji) yévn axpuphic eiaiv GAN’, dhonep cinopey, Shov 
te kai pépos H dich: dg wh Avyopeva KtHTEKG, Kai abré KUO" 
Gyo1srmta tod yEvovs yevixi) ouvarcovear demep yap ALyonEV’ 6 
Seive tod Seivos dativ vids, obtH AéyopEY, Su Kai HL xeip tod 
Gaaroc dotiv i tis ZeApds 6 SaKTwHos, Kali Ext TOV KENTIKGY Bi 
rodtoV douizug: 6 dypd¢ cod Selvos tari, Kai’ H oiKia Tod deivos. 
Tadica péveor aavea donep yevuet) avvdnroveat, Kai dtd yevurtie 
GxopepiGovrar Kai vépvovrar Kai nap’ dAov mepixds werégoveat, 
Gore Gre ug ower eixelv, dg tod Show pepinds perk gor Kai 
Epos £6 avtod Lap paver, quarks Kui Kad Royo yevuRT| ovy- 
TEC } Yap spony nav avvanterat, Pav Exe Raves tH aied 
xai AisaOat, Avé todro Léyopey, Str pérart yor tod d7pod fj too 
cikov, pépos Snaovint Kui aiizds tod Sov éxtmpan, Kai Eo ¥ 
YEVIKH [uepiRT|Y Amd Sov TIvd¢ pEtovciay Kai perddnyiy 
Snhoioa. Kai ofc dtd navewv ebpons abriis tiv oNjGiaY Kal 
Div cbvtazlv tod Show Hav yeViK@s Kai REptAnntIKds épanto- 
nEvny, pipos Sé u £8 abris Snhotoav dxotépveaBar ta mapa- 
Geiynata dé Kato@répe éxcelevea cagéctepov 4 AEyouEV moLoE 
a6 x1 yap Kai Boxet mpociazaaar, zoXrcov Gor thy bio RupLed- 
pela, — TO dé viv Réyouev Gautizing xai nepi THis SotRTg, GciMEp 
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kai ain) Talay Exe onpasiay, Kai doa Tig Udtig clot SpAdorm 
kai onpacias, éni iy admyy eixGuas civtaew Expépovtar onpai- 
vel yap 4 docu, mepi THY EEotcpxiy, das Epnpcy, ofa KoL- 
vaviay, Bdow Twvé H xaprv, H Ohig 1 Ever tivos yrvépevoy, ff 
Ghd: ciunpagiv twa xai kowaviav. Kat di toiizo 61 kai Soci, 
dvonaorar, dg nupi Sb ce Kai Lyi tO KAelatov obons THs 
iGwrepiriig cadens Kowaviag, jj towdtdv U1 olov eis Sbarv ad Kai 
Kowvavlay dvagépeadat. “Qvopactat 58 dnd tie S6aems Kai OOK 
nd tijg hahyeme, énevdi) xponzeitan navtazod tye Aijyews f Sba1s 
oi) StopEvon ip mpaypacoc A Mfrs, Kai dit KpOs tod Kpeit- 
roves tote 16 HuSova finep 16 hayPavery. Eywaiver i od pOvow 
si mpOs YapLy Twa fl Kai KAO’ HBoviY yLvOpEVeL fy BorEKI), dig add 
16 xapiLonun wai 1 dopotjun Kai te Spor, did kai ta Evaveiar 
Kai tudtu yp the doors tic fpobAnzoc ele SouuKHy dvityovrat, 
ofov 1H dpyiGopat, © dxer.a, tO yaremaive, ta roairta. Kai Suit 
rodto Hi} Kuti tad ta Kal Ti Spore Sotusd ouvedrroven. ~— “Byers 
toivoy Kai THY Tig SotIKiS oNHUGiay iBiav, Kui TOV Tinov éxi 
mévea ikaviic te clpnpéve tEuxvoopevov. Acinerar dt eat wepi tiie 
ainatixils fivtiva tding Eyer onpaciay sixeiv, Kai Smeg ti Tie 
adciig Svea onpasias Kai chy abriy aivtaeLy é5éavro. “I.ov 
toivov tijs aiturciniis Eociy OAOKANpOV tH RpIYHE Kai dKEpaLoV 
SAodv" f Yap npdconoy vic Thy aitiay Greta, H mpaynG T Kai 
pdaoroy i Mihov i iz0pod' aitidpe0a yap i} @tLov Kai oiKrioV 
dya00i twos, i} EZOpdv KaKO, dg Eni cod pNDEvtos RapadsiypaTOS 
Aéyoper, Sur bid OV Anpoadévy Kai Thy aitOd dervornte 6 oVy- 
‘evils dpeTtar tig dikns, Lékhov GxoOVAOKEAY bic TODS oUKOWY- 
tac’ évtud0a yap Tod pév owPiVaL TV AnooPEvny aitudpeda, 
cob 88 dnoOvjaKety, ci ovvéfaive, tobe BvKOpAVEAC. Fist yooV tt 
els aitiay dydueva mpaynara GLOKknpa’ xpocona 7ap° od piv 
Goad Kai Rptyni TH Mpacwv itis dyer cis aitiay, ShoxdApos 
abtiy émopipel, Kai GAN Th aitig Kai 7 Rpaywurt Robe cov 
braitioy mepifiazeiv: 


[Each case acquired its generic meaning and its place in syntax and 
in the construction of the whole sentence. Having its own meaning, 
each case had its own syntactic function by its own nature and by 
what was properly required by the sentence. As we have said, the 
genitive case was designed for genetic relations and it linked the 
part to the whole; consequently entities that are associated by 
similarity also have a sort of generic relationship like the class in 
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relation to its members, even if they are not strictly genetically 
related, like part and whole and what are called possessives. We 
say, for example, ho deina toi deinos estin hyids ‘so-and-so is $0 
and-so’s son’, and likewise hé cheir toit sdmatos estin ‘the hand is 
part of the body" or 16x cheirods ho daktylos ‘the finger is part of the 
hand’, and with possessives in the same way; ho agras toi detnos 
esti “the field belongs to somebody" and Aé oikia toit deinos “the 
house is (the property) of so-and-so", 

‘These are all linked together by the genitive, and by means of 
the genitive selection, division, and other forms of participation are 
expressed, so that when someone wants (o say that he shares in a 
whole and takes a part of it he uses a genitive construction naturally 
nd rationally. The way everything is put together is naturally the 
way in which it is separated; so we say métesti moi tof agroit or toil 
cikou “part of the field (or of the house) is mine’; that is clearly a 
part and 1 myself have got all of that part, The genitive refers to 
the part-ownership and part-receipt of some whole, You will always 
find that the meaning and the syntax of the genitive is attached 
generically and comprehensively to a whole, but referring to the 
cutting off of a part of it, The examples given below will make what 
we are saying clearer; if anything appears to trouble you we will 
provide a solution to it, 

Now we will dea! with the dative case in the same way, because 
whatever is involved in its reference and meaning is expressed in its 
appropriate syntax, The dative refers to a sharing from an external 
source, a gift or a favour, or generally something that comes about 
for someone else’s sake, or simply a collaboration of common 
purpose. That is why it is called the dative case, because sharing 
from an outside source is mostly giving and taking or the sort of 
thing that can be referred 10 as giving or sharing, It takes its title 
from giving and not from taking, because giving always precedes 
taking what has been given and because giving is an act of a better 
man than is receiving. The dative refers not only to things that give 
favour or pleasure, as with charizomui ‘gratify’, dorotimai “present’, 
and the like, but also to their opposites. Such things are assigned 
to the dative as an unwanted gift, like orgizomui ‘be angry’, apeila 
‘threaten’, chalepaind “be amoyed’, etc. For this reason these and 
similar verbs construct with the dative. You now have the specific 
meaning of the dative and an outline that adequately covers what 
has been said. 
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It remains for us to describe the specific meaning of the accusative 
case und how all that is involved in it received the same syntax, 
‘The specific meaning of the accusative is an entity whole and entire, 
a person or a thing and a person alleged as a responsible cause, 
whether as a friend or an enemy. We hold a friend or a comrade 
responsible for something good, or an enemy for something bad. 
To take an earlier example! we say that through Demosthenes 
(accusative) and his cleverness (accusative) his kinsman was acquit- 
ted of the charge, when he risked death through informers (accu- 
sative); we say that Demosthenes was responsible for his being 
sayed, and that the informers would have been responsible for his 
death, and that happened. 

Entities in their entirety are said to be causes; they are persons. 
Not but what, if anyone alleges that a thing or an action was 
responsible, he brings the case against it as a whole and hastens to 
the charge the person involved in it,] (Jahn 1839: $10) 


nal, treatment of ease semantics has been 
in turn with the genitive, the dative, and the 


Giykys's general, and tradi 
referred to above, He deal 
accusative. 

The genitive, with ity wide range of meanings and uses, was always i 
problem, It could be directly linked to another noun, as well as, like the 
others, to verbs and prepositions. Its underlying noun form génos stood 
for both genetic relations and partitive or class membership relations. 
The single word génos in this technical context is not easily translated to 
preserve its supposed unity, despite the availability in English of the two 
similarly derived words, genetic and generic. 

‘The dative (“giving”) is similarly and more readily treated in this way, 
with due mention of unwelcome “gifts”, with reference to which there 
was a Greek proverb (Sophocles, Ajax 664—665): hé brotén paroimia, 
echthrén adéra déra kouk onésima [the proverbial saying of mankind: the 
tifis of enemies are no gifts; they are not beneficial). The superiority of 
ziving over receiving in the naming of this case probably echoes the 
wording of the Biblical sentence (Acts 10.35): makérién esti mallon didénat 
& lambiinein fit is more blessed to give than to receive). 

Tt is well known that the accusative case took ity Latin name from 
one of the meanings of the Greek verb aitidomai [‘allege as a cause, 
hold responsible’ and “accuse, charge’). Glykys adds to this the refer- 
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ence to a whole entity or activity and not a partial one; this is his 
lerprelalion of the contrast between the two cases, and to this he 
returns later. 

‘The point of the final paragraph (in the translation) would appear to 
be that responsibility and causation are primarily matters relating to 
persons, although things and events may be analogously represented and 
in some way personalized, 


Pivovrat obv cvpmioxai kai ovtpyia tig ouvtazeme tpeig va ja 
yap youn] ouvtarterat Kai aiiacuxd, vi 8: oti Kai aitiatUR, 
ti bt, cinap évezaper, yevurd dperde Kai Sorixi}, 

“Wopev ody xpdrov xepi tov yevuRd auvtactopévey Kal aitia- 
tux}, Kai Axi todtov OropHowpey Tov bnotEDEVEA Repl teY 
Rrd@ovov Kuvova tijc avvedEeas. Eipnyta toivey 1 xpard, co 
dxovo, 1) aiodavonar yevurt) Kai aitariKi) xOAAaxoU Kai ev 
rodoig avvrartopeva, kai rheiora pév GAa, apxrice 6° ody Kai 
cata. Aéyouey oby St Kpated Tig t6 opw xf Ze1pi # 1 PiBAiov 
repos jj GA0s tidA0. Acyéobo yap Gbe t Kpareiy de Ent apa 
Seiynatos, od raaotaKrs Ev tH {por cbpLaKopeVoV. ‘Qaaitoc 
Aéyopey, Ow Expéznoey 6 otparnyds TV MOAEpiay H 6 mbKENG 
Tov dvtayaoniatoy i 4 xakmoris tov dveinddov, “Owe Ev obv 
Ades 16 Bépv dg Shov 1 AéyouEY xparelv H co PPAiov, aitiana 
Kata tov tig aitiatixi|s vino, tis tO SRov anpawvoiiens, 10 
Kpareiv cwvrdtropey’ bte 62 od 10 Shov, dha tiv wepuriyy EorKe 
SHAody 16 Pa onpusiav, ouvedrropey ails yevixi} Kavi TOV 
sipnniévo nepi tutte tinov, Fi yap Kai AA Doug Lovee Kpateiv 
6 otpammyds Kai RopieKtixds Kel SAKOE tv MoALpiWY Repryl- 
veoOat, a torcprxr tow A Afiyis Kai f KerOZH, Kui Bid tod 
broneceiv povov 14 ypovAnara TOV TOAepi@v' noALAKIS yp Kad 
Hovov adtay noppadev doVEvt@V Kat jus" Eis ZeTpAS oNVEADOVEDY 
En cv cis niy napécaty, of Etepor i vy Sewvornta tod otpary- 
100 ij tiv thpay tv aveitarropLéven ¥ RAIBOs H GARO tt xton- 
Oévrec imerdynouy iconadeic i éyyic nov Tows Svtes, ci & adtHY 
THY HéAY Spnouy, date nods Gv Tors mPds HEV THY RpdTY 
Spuiy Tis MéxNe GnoKiyavtas Kai KparBfvar S6Faveac, cite 
her’ Ghiyov dvakaBovtas gpovnua Kai rOv éx8pav Kurappovi- 
savtas Kui. 6 gnaw 6 @ovxvdidns, of opoviant pévov és abrobs 
PMlovias WAG Kai xaraopovAan, fot 6 See Kai pb" EaUTaGV 
ny von oyévrac. Ott mas Kparijout i tov noReioy f TGV 
Giiov dvuryamotéy éni wépouc éoti kai éx’ Hatrov xparijoat, 
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00 ti] Zeipi 16 Eipas Exoveas Kui xpayparinds Kpurodvroc i] Too 
néduic tov AyoTHY KpaThouvtos, 


[There are three collocations and couplings of case syntax: some 
verbs take a genitive and an accusative, some a dative and ac- 
cusative, and some ought to take the genitive and dative, if that 
were possible, Let us look first at verbs taking the genitive and 
the accusative and examine the underlying syntactic rule of the 
cases, We have found kraté “hold (power)’, akoid ‘hear’, and 
aisthinomai ‘perceive’ wking the genitive and the accusative in 
many places and in many contexts; there are many others too, 
bbut these will suffice. We say: kratel tis t6 dory tei cheiri ‘someone 
holds @ spear in his hand’, another 16 biblion “the book", and so 
on?, But it must be said that this use of "hold" in the examples 
just given is not the most frequent, Thus we say: ekriiésen ho 
stratégos tén polemidn “the general held power over the enemy’, 
ho pyktéy tén antagdniston “the boxer over his opponents’, or ho 
palaistés t6n antipaton “the wrestler over his fellow-wrestlers’*. 
When we speak of all of the spear or of the book, we construct 
kraté with the accusative on the pattern of this case, designating 
a whole. But when it is necessary to refer the meaning of U 
verb, not to a whole, but to a part, we use the genitive according 
to the pattern set by this case, For if the general appears to hold 
power over a multitude and to be the master of his foes cor 
pletely and wholly, his capture and control are from outside, 
through the collapse of the morale of the enemy forces. Often 
when forces are only seen from far off and have not yet come to 
hand-to-hand fighting, those on the other side, frightened by the 
skill of the general, the bravery of their opponents, their numbers, 
or something else, have given in when they were equal or nearly 
equal in strength, had they rushed into battle; so you see mai 
men cowering down at the first charge of the battle and seeming 
to be beaten, but a little while afierwards, recovering their mot 
and despising the enemy and, in Thucydides’s words, advancing 
‘against them not just in high spirits but in a spirit of superiority 
as well, sometimes winning the victory by themselves. Holding 
power in this way over enemies or other antagonists is partial 


> With the aecusstive 
‘With the genitive 
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and is power at  Jower level, not like having a spear in one’s 
hand and effectively holding it, or holding a burglar in fetters.] 
(Gahn 1839: 11—12) 


In this and the following excerpts Glykys is dealing with his central 
interest, the distinctive use of cases with certain verbs, where a verb can 
take two cases differentially. It is verbal case syntax that exercises him, 
and he is clearly worried and depressed about the Jaxer and therefore less 
clear uses of the case forms in contemporary Byzantine speech and 
writing. It is to be noted that syzygia [coupling] here has nothing to do 
with its meaning of ‘conjugation’ with reference (o the inflectional sub- 
classes of verbs as used by the Téchné and by other grammarians, It 
specifically relates to the syntactic and semantic relations between a verb 
and the cases with which it may be directly linked, 

We have one of Glykys’s typical pictorial analogies, on the holisti 
meaning of the accusative and the partial or partitive meaning of the 
genitive. The two case relations correspond to the distinction in English 
of holding in the sense of grasping and holding power over someone or 
something. This latter partitive use of the genitive with verbs like kraté 
can be literally but less picturesquely explained than it is by Glykys. It 
is not so much partial control (which may be lost in battle) as control 
‘over a part of a human being or a community (their minds, thoughts, 
wills, ctc.), as distinct from the physical grasp of and control over the 
whole of a person, treated as a physical object, like a burglar being in 


fetters. 


"AAD invinup 8 apzijc Ha tig yeviriis 1 ext wepovs enddn, 
EvteiOev Hn Kai 16 Ex’ Harcov kai itt 16 én’ FAA xtocOv Kai GAs 
6 Kat’ SAiyou ini Thy arépaW épZsuevoy yevIRT Opolws uve 
dyn, Kai ToUTO ablhs dvayKainc otite Yap RTdGEIC Hy BipEIV 
tGy cipnuivor waciovuc, ds GvoOev seizauev, vot nayrds 5x’ 
Gdtay xepatoupivan 24yOv, olite tas OpEocIs ad KaTUpETpELV Kai 
Rtdocay bias 16 di Sx’ Eacroy Sneovy: GA) Hpxesey H yeveR) 
Gvadoyorepoy Exovou mupd tlic GAs xpos THY orépnow, ob 
hovov ra éni wépous we Kai td éw Mattov, d eipntat, dndoiv, 
GAC Gg dea éxi Thy oxépyow B14 Tig tigtoews npoButvouos Kal 
SB0v Kai wézpr THE otEpGEMs aris xpoBijvaL, dee 81 Kai mpdmy 
Sia tig bpéceas, Gs ctxouey, AcANBSTAS Ga Kai GrépnaIy 
Snioica. 


[Since partiality was signified by the genitive from the start, then 
having a smaller part and then the smallest and finally what 
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amounted to total deprivation were little by little brought within 
the genitival construction, and this was necessarily so. It was not 
possible to work out more cases, as we have shown, the whole of 
language being encompassed by the existing cases; nor was it pos- 
sible to measure the successive reductions and indicate them by 
separate cases, The genitive was sufficient, being more akin to a 
deprivational meaning than the others, not only because it signified 
partiality and ever decreasing amounts, but because it progressed 
towards deprivation, through this reduction finally reaching depri- 
vation itself along the way without this being noticed at the time.) 
(an 1839: 13— 14) 


‘The genitival meaning of deprivation is explained here by reference to 
the limiting point of an ever diminishing part or share. It could equally 


well be considered an extension of an earlier and underlying sense of 
removal from something, as with such prepositions as apd ‘from’ and ex 
As 


“out of. But whatever may be thought of the actual semantic connectis 
proposed by Glykys, his basic assumption that a language cannot be 
structurally enriched without limit to cope with every conceivable seman- 
tic difference without reference to any context is remarkably like Hum- 
boldt’s later fundamental insight that a language must alws 
infinite use of finite resources (Humboldt 1836: 103), 


“Eou rolvoy, doxep Lonney, Kai 1 akovo yeviKd] kai aitaciKA 
Guvturtpevoy, kai cobto pevtor mpdc THY onjusiay Thy Tov 
mrdacov' Ste [eV ylip Grids Kal dnepyiepipvag Kai x tfc dacou- 
onikijg ixuoroc Exe Karakiyaus (ovdeic 5¢ Raves RavtOY dept 
kvettat, pmbevdc udrov Exosiyovtos), tore, @> pA xivrov 
daoudg énthapavonévov tot dKobovtos, 7eVUK] TO pF av- 
verdgQn, HEpURY mos chy dvEAnyL Tig yeruRtig SNROLGNS See 
8b Gg SpatAHY Ng EZov Kai aveeyEny ¥] Kai PoUANoL tdiay dveh- 
Aande Kai Eoyards tod AOyou axpotaOar Kai aveézcoOar, oft 
kai dkover, tte, ts ODawiig obans Tig To AOyoU Karahfyews, 
tig altiatuxty a evratts éedz0n, 


[Akoiio ‘hear’ takes the genitive and the accusative, and this relates 
to the meaning of the cases. When one simply hears without special 
attention but just as one catches the sound (no-one gets everything 
in its entirety, with nothing escaping him), the verb is constructed 
with the genitive. indicating a partial grasp, as the hearer has not 
taken in everything in complete accuracy; but when someone, from 


s make 
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uly, necessity, or personal inclination to listen to what is said 
without any omissions or mistakes, hears in this way, then, as his 
grasp is of its entirety, the construction is made with the accusative,] 
(Jahn 1839: 15) 


Glykys places the differential signification of the two cases used with 
verbs like akoiid “hear” on a partial and almost casual heaving, as opposed 
to altentive listening. In fact the genitive is more commonly used with 
the human source of what is heard and the accusative with what actually 
is heard, He is obviously concerned to press the partitivity of the genitive 
as far as he can; the two cases are not very clearly distinguished with this 
verb, as can be seen in texts. 


“Eyeis ody, Hs oFpmn, téhcov Kai Bid theiatov dmosubevypivov tov 
iv Th and tary ovuyig tpomoy tic wvedEnng? abipnvear 8é Ka 
Eni tiie Sevrépus avtuying obK SAiya TOY /Npitov, SoTURi SNAO- 
vou xai aitacud) ouveactopevar Kai Sov Kai cadre dy KPOS 
ny onpaciay Thy TV xtGoLOV Sézerm TV GbvTaELY, Olov hé- 
‘youev’ Sopoipai cor va, Aéyoney be Kai Sopotpa at toiasr dye 
toi eb nord oe tals ToLalade dopouic: Shov php aitdv Abs i 
56 nos HraviOypi at ois Sopipaaiy. Arc todto Kai doc Repi iow 
tijy Tig aitwatixits évrabOa obveagw bEgUco 1 piywd, Tddav 1 
xpoaxvve Sozixi) Spoias Kai aitatixt Spica Gvveattopevoy, 
G0. te piv 10 ApooKWva cidnRTAL obte mos, olov StL SeoLEvng 
Koi Onoxertoxdtos Kai ofovel hatpuvtixds xpookpzopai Gor, 
Souuxd cuvrdrreran, Gonep df Kai abtd 16 Rarpaveo Kai te pore 
Sruy Ht udrOv tov mpooxvvodpevoy SNaot TIG, Hs TH TMB THs 
Rpooxoviigens nepiadAcw Povrcrar Kai loved mpookuvytoy 
ceva, dag mepi Dany tiv dndataaw Todt évdeuKvopevos Kai 
pds tbe 1 Oxayov Kai SaTWOeis cidos THis THKAIG, Tre aitLaRLKT 
awvrager’ ob yap Béoer tO toLwitev Eorws, dike Spacer padori 
avi xcpi 16 imoxeipevov Kati évepyeia. 

“Eni éveor tig tpitns ovpxhoniis ui outuytag, ¢ Kal dveorépeo 
sixopey, obf cbpayem piace yeviKd Sod Kai Sotus| GUvTUT- 
Opeva dia 16 Evaveiing Exe. tporov tIvé TO down +H Aappaverv. 
‘Aowiras Kai to Koes cpntar ev 7evrK]] SoKody auvtdttED- 
Gar xai Sori, sh 8 GAnOcig od ovvrdcteta, olov Aéyoney™ 
KoIvara tod aKépparos Kar KOIVOVO TH Gide, tx Who dé Kat 
cobto tétaxtar Kai GAk@ 1 pév yap KOWaVa éxi TOD cupMpartey 
pera dorxiis Acyopevoy tH mpootmy fppootai, t6 6 KoLevd 
ti 100 petéz@ tO mpaypate’ Kai obte Eni tod xpErypatoS, EVIE 
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4 yevunt), Suvapar elnety thy Bornciy, 61 Aig A 10d coppacre 
onpucia, oiite énl tod xpoatnou xéMy divayat cineiv Ty ye- 
vixiy, 81 fig A cod petézew ob yap tO perézery Ezer opav Ex 
cod mpoodnon, OBE [eBEELL 1g abitdg ExeivOD Kata Td axprpic, 
i jul) tpdoamoy Etepov tpOoV Gs mpirquatos: Sov ylp ti tori 
78 npdawxoy, hov di: od Eri wetuazely dhka pépous, Sore tod 
mposdrov obdcic peOéGer Gs npoodrov, GkX’ tous tis zpf}oe0< 
airod, dae éxi Too SodKov, Kai FoTL Rav tO pertyety éni Too 
npéypatos 5 bn’ Gd obv Kui Gy reraypévov, od Sirris 
Aéyoney ouvrdereaa évraiba dA povagds tH Kowwove, waAOV 
BE Kai depiPETEpoY 1H pipe OcMporipevov pHa Kai EM’ dnpoTEpeY 
Koike covedger dnonimtery, tH tig yevexiig: Kai Ste yap Sorxy 
Sone ovvrdtteada, mpdg yeviniyy voritan Exew civ dxdsoow" 
dre yap cinopey, Ser Koos tH oid mpdypards twv0s, 
kowavely ait) toixapey Sndodv, Gore civar kai éveeiOev pov- 
ondi] Thy abvrakéty cod KoLVeOvs>, 

fadtd Gor Kai nepi tig spitys koro ausuyiac tod ph SuaqLyciv 
oe “apt Wns’ éxi tobrorg thy dxpiBeav. OO py GAH cl Kai, 65 
Eonpey, H yovext) eH Some Eni too avrod piypartos Gun ob grAET 
Jog tmmdatorov rapayiveaOar, G22 tat ds ¥) SomuR} SOvapiV Ttva 
ibioc iyor xaveore mpds Eavtdv EpLAKLaOaL ta Hrwata tov tpdKov 
toitOV, fag Stay te TOV Pyarov onjavopeva, Ex” dLov Evep- 
youpiena, Exépov Zépiv Reyna, olov tod dKobo KpOs yevIRHY 
Byovroc Thy GoveaEW, Grav cinopey” dxob@ Gov, aicod SndodpEV 
tod Myovros dxotiery’ Grav BE cimaytey” dxodm Gor, ob KPOs aiTov 
Biyarar tv Aévovta 7d akolw Léyea0ar dAAd pds Exepov" ExEpou 
yap aKovovtes Erépov Zaprv Syovpav elvan 1 dKoserv, KpOs Sv 
ti} BoruRt cuvtaeropeY, dg div et mpos uiltov LALyoney. Str coi 
fkobw rads, f{tor OoDyE EVEKeY, dos Hotepdy Got Tata GTOLYHKO- 
yobour" dg Bdaig Yap Tre H Gxpoams Ki A xpos adtOv dRopYN- 
ndveuns Sovarat oyiSecOar, 


[You have before you now the collocations of one elass of verbs 
in full and amply exemplified, But we find a number of verbs 
having the second type of collocation, taking the dative and the 
accusative. It is clear that their syntax is determined by the 
meanings of the cases. We say: doroimai soi té ‘T present some- 
thing to you’ and doroiimai se soisde “I present you with some- 
thing’, in the sense of ei poid se tuts toiaisde doreats ‘I benefit 
you with these presents’; for I am treating him, a whole person. 
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kindly, or whatever, with my gifts. For this the verb takes the 
accusative case, being concerned with a whole entity. In the same 
way the verb proskund ‘do honour’ is found taking the dative 
and the accusative; when it is understood as if L am coming to 
you imploringly, submissively, and almost religiously, like the verb 
latreiid “serve religiously’, and other such verbs, it takes the da- 
tive, But when it is clear that one wishes to crown the man 
honoured with the prestige of being honoured, manifesting this 
in regard to his whole personality, invoking and setting out the 
nature of the honour, then the accusative case is used. This is 
not like a gift, but more like a performance and an action in 
regard to the one so treated, 

However, in regard to the third type of collocation and junc 
ture, as [ mentioned above, you will not in fact find verbs taking 
both the genitive and the dative, because in a way giving and 
taking are opposites. Thus the verb koindnd ‘to share’ appears to 
take the genitive along with the dative, but this is not so: we say 
koinénd tof skémmatos “1 share in the enquiry’ (genitive) and 
koinoné rai phildi ‘I share things with my friend’ (dative), but 
each refers to something different, koindnd in the sense of collab- 
orating, used with the dative, is attached to the person; but 
koinéno in the sense of taking a share is attached to the thing 
shared. I cannot in respect of a thing, where the genitive belongs, 
use a dative, whose meaning is collaboration; nor in respect of a 
person can I use the genitive, where the meaning is taking a 
share; there is no place for taking a share in a person, nor will 
one, strictly speaking, take a share in him, unless the person is 
some way treated as a thing. A person is a whole and it is 
impossible to have a share in a whole, but only in a part of it; 
so no-one will have a share in a person, except, perhaps, in the 
use of him, as with a slave, and that is sharing in a thing again, 
We say then that koindné is uscd with the one or the other singly 
and not in a double manner; rather, when the verb ig looked at 
it is constructed with one case, the genitive, in 
both constructions. When it seems to take the dative it is under- 
stood to have a genitival reference: when we say koindnd 
‘philéi pritgmatds tinos “I share the thing with a friend’, we appar 
ently say thal we are taking a share for him, and so the case 
syntax of koindnd is still unitary. 
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So much for the third type of syntactic collocation, so you 
will not lack accurate information about all this. Though, as we 
have said, the genitive does not occur with the dative in relation 
to the same verb for the most part, you must take note of the 
fact that at all times the dative has a power of its own to attract 
verbs to itself, as when the meaning of the verb, directed to 
others, is said to be on someone else’s behalf. For example, while 
akoiid ‘hear’ takes the genitive, when we say akoié sou “I hear 
you" (genitive) we mean that we hear the person speaking: nev- 
ertheless, when we sity akoid sor “I hear for you" (dative) akotio 
‘heat’ cannot refer to hearing the speaker himself but to another. 
Hearing someone we make it clear that we are hearing him for 
the sake of someone else, in relation to whom the dative case ix 
used, as if we said to him soi akouio tide “I hear this for you" 
(dative), that is (© say “for your sake, intending to repeat it to 
you later on”, Then the listening and the repeating of it to him 
‘can be thought of as a sort of gift] (Jahn 1839: 22-27) 


Glykys is here dealing with verbs that construct with cither the dative or 
the accusative, The concept of wholeness is again referred to as part of 
the basie meaning of the accusative case, The distinction is made between 
the focus on the recipient (accusative) and the focus on the gift or. 
abstractly, the service (accusative) to the recipient (dative). The concept 
of giving is casily extended to submission or self-giving. 

His discussion of an alleged class of verbs constructing with either the 
genitive or the dative in the same sort of relationships as the verbs already 
said to construct with the genitive and the accusative and with the 
and the accusative, is interesting and syntactically as well as semantically 
important, A verb like koindné ‘share’ always has two semantic aspects. 
taking or having a share and giving a share, In fact, both cases can be 
used with the same verb in a single sentence, as in koindnd soi tom agrott 
“I share the field with you, I give you a share of the field’, the genitive 
being, in fact, understood when only the dative overtly appears, as he 
points out, This is very different to the alternative choices of one case oF 
the other with different, though related, meanings, He goes on to point 
out that verbs like this are not distinctively collocated with the dative, 
and that this use refers not to the basic meaning of the verb but to the 
VP as a whole, whether another oblique case is used or not. 

His point is that the dative has its own specific (benefactive) relation- 
ship not to the basic meaning of the verb, but to any VP, be it a single 
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verb or a yerb already collocated with a noun or pronoun in another 
oblique case. Schematically the difference between the two constructions 
can be sel out in this way: 


VP. 
eee 


kraté “hold, grasp’ 


NP 
soi *you' (dative) 


fot Ggrou ‘the field’ (genitive) 


Glykys gives an example of the verb akowd “hear’ with an accusative 
pronoun, and his sentence can be schematized like this: 


NP- —VP; 


soi ‘for you" 
ae NP. 


akoiid “hear (ade ‘these things’ 


This construction is distinct from that of specific verbs of giving, 
‘saying etc., in which the indirect (dative) object and the direct (accusative) 
‘object are on the same level of structure. These two uses of the dative 
‘are, in fact, seen in a single sentence in the Homeric lines (Hiad 14,501 — 


eipémenai moi, Trées, agatou Ilionéos 
patri phildi kai métri goémenai en megaroisin 


(lit. ‘Trojans, say for me to the father and mother of noble Idomeneus to 

‘weep in their home). 
In fact almost any transitive or intransitive verb can be linked in this 
way to serve as the carrier of a “benefuctive dative’, which would 
be translated by English for instead of ro, the usuall preposition 
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with verbs of giving, etc. In Glykys’s words this is expressed by its “power 
to attract verbs to itself”. The following examples from classical Greek 
will further illustrate this construction: pas anér hautéi pone? ‘every man 
works for himself” (Sophocles, Ajax 1366); emmeinaté moi hois edeéthén 
hymén mé thorybein ‘continue to do for me what I asked of you, not to 
interrupt’ (Plato Apologia Socratis 30). In the latter example the verb 
emméné “stand by, abide by' regularly constructs with a dative, here hols 
ededthen ‘what asked’, and the pronoun moi ‘for me’ is @ separate 
constituent, linked with the higher VP. This use of the dative is akin to 
the Latin and Greek “ethic dative” (Quid mihi Celsus agit? “tell me, what 
is Celsus doing?’, ete.). 

Though he does not deal separately with prepositional case govei 
ment, in the verb hypakowd ‘obey’, which regularly takes the dative, he 
attributes such a construction to the semantic force of the prepositional 
prefix hyp(4) *under’ carrying the meaning of submissiveness or subor- 
dination into the verb as a whole (Jahn 1839: 26): kathdlou katischewoisés 
163 prothéseds eis (n toni hypotissomai kai hypopiptd sémasian [the prep- 
osition forcing into the verb as a whole the meaning of hypotdssomai "be 
subject to" andl Aypopipts “fall down before (someone)'). 

Glykys's account of the dative construction appears to be original, It 
is not found in Priscian, nor in the extant works of Apollonius; and it is 
important, 


"Adhd yap énetdi) Thy Gv pnpiitov te Kai Svopétay obveUeL 
Kati 16 duvatdy sot SmnpOpdoupey, TY ToOTMY KoLwoviay Kai 
auviwriny Katie tov SixAObY tig KOWOVias TeV aVOpaRaY tpOmOV 
SnoVénevor, wesokaBnOeions év vaur Kai tis aitias, Sue to 
divayraiog ini nécars KoIwoviats t Kal pageor Kai TudrHY Exe~ 
oar elds dv cin, Kai mpdg TY BEAig Kai TeAeMEEpay otiveEEL 
cod AdyOU HH doKapety. GAAG Kai Epi caiTNS Sodvai Got, 5 
duvurdy, tig SplOtMtos todg TROVE Goya ci yp 6 LOyos, fs vo 
KAfjpes cippois kai peheaty, dis Exeivo, xui adtds GuyKeievos. T 
‘yobv tv cipndy, ¢ Epnpey, Kovac Gor diapOpdiaavees, +9 ES 
Gy wai mepi tig tev pehOv cor duaptiac Kai Eppotiag tov Aoyov 
romnospe0u oft Kui yap Ty EvzeAH| TOD AEyoo KivmaLY Kai Emi 
névra Zpijow tehéas dxodoipey dv Gor nepi tadta yap Kui TV 
aitdv cuvioray, 5 xph, Kai otvtuz. Kai 6 AcyopEvos GoLOI- 
Klopdc, Somep goti ywAOTHS év Th 2Oym, aivetar, repi ob oe 
gpovtiom det obfév w Attov tv KakAictoy émi tH ypagi 
iopatov Kai dpaicpdtoy dcruxdy, wARAOV wey obv Kui EmxALOV 
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coitay yap Eg’ Soov dy nis Kai peréyet, ob yenMtds, Way doov 
Evéeudy va 10d nepi tadea KaALOVS Kai Zapitav Exov hopodijce- 
tur 10 BE apoortaiciy éni tig towwdto1s Kai YwAEbEL Mod) TO 
aiazos wai 6 yéh0g. 


[Now that we have done our best to set out the syntax of verbs and 
nouns, suggesting that their association and connection accord to 
the twofold manner of human communication, tking in the reason 
for these through the necessity for it to be in line with all spoken 
intercourse and all activities, it would be sensible not to give up in 
fuce of the consequential and fuller syntax of the sentence bul to 
give you, as far as we can, an outline of what is correct. 

A sentence is a sort of body, and like a body it consists entirely 
of joints and limbs, We have already told you enough about the 
joints, and now we will go on to give you an account of the shaping 
and arrangement of the limbs; in this way you will have before you 
an account of the whole operation of language and of its use in all 
circumstances, It is in these limbs and their connections and syntax 
that, asone would suspect, what is called solecism, that is lameness 
in the sentence, makes its appearance, You must pay attention (© 
this, which involves nothing less than the finest styles of written 
literature and the beauties of the Attic authors. More than this, as 
Jong as one shares in this correctness, one meets with no censure, 
save to the extent to which one is thought lacking beauty and grace 
in these matters; but stumbling and lame writing in these respects 
result in great shame and ridicule] (Jahn 1839; 34—35) 


By “joints and limbs” Glykys seems to be referring to today’s constituents, 
Which must be properly attached to the body of a well-formed sentence; 
in later sections he is concerned about the loose parataxis of nominativi 
‘pendentes and other solecisms in recent and current Byzantine Greek. His, 
emphasis on the excellence of classical literature and the need to maintain 
its standards is # recurrent theme in his book, as it is in others, 


ai yap ric ctxor Eye aupinurdy 6 toiz0s Excauv, dawvberdg aot 
6 A6yos Kati Oo Gnpaiver Snep Kai 6 AEyov PobRecav 

To: iy xepinatdy todo pdvov davvétag MAumés, H Lov 
odSepiay Eze1 diAwav- daatitas Kai 16° 6 totzo¢ Enecev ob Sot 
11, mpg 7£ Giv tov voi tot Aéyovtog PovAeta yp 5 Aéyeav 
Evruiibe Syptiom, dc Ev xh xeprnureiv épé 6 toiZ0s Exeoe™ tobto 
Bi, Bes tiv Ex’ abGcing i TH KOAG Expepseva, ovSapie SnLodrar, 
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ei [n} cvvdeBi} # ebOcta, Hs Ev cols Svopacry cinopey, xpos yeVt- 
iy, dg elvar’ GUod nepimatoivtos 6 roix0s Eneae: TobTO yup Kat 
ay dikaow Eyer dxcpaiay, dc Ha s40d xeprmacodveos Kai 6 
toig0g Eneoe” 


[If someone says egd peripatn ho toichos épesen “1 walking the wall 
fell down’, the sentence is syntactically ill-formed and does not 
express what the speaker intends, ed peripaton ‘L walking” by itself 
is ill-formed and defective, or rather it has no signification. Likewise 
ho toichos épesen “the wall fell down’ does not convey & meaning 
so far as the speaker's intention is concerned. He wants to say that 
during his walking the wall fell down; but as long as the constituents 
are put in the nominative, the meaning is not expressed unless the 
nominative is syntactically linked to a genitive, as with nouns; we 
‘want emoil peripatoiintos (genitive) ho forchas épese “while I was the 
wall fell down’. This has « fully expressed meaning that my walking 
and the falling of the wall were taking place at the same time.) 
(lahn 1839: 35—36) 


‘The unacceptable sentence egd peripatin ho toichos épesen ‘I walking the 
wall fell down’ was a familiar example of this type of solecism (cf. p. 112 
above), 


EytaDOey Kai Mhayiaapios TH tis YEVERTIS OZNA Kpoonyopevea, 
ig bn abtiis tv HAOV nTdGEOV Kai TY KORWV EvorNpICopEVOV 
Kai Kurt pio cig tO PefinKds GuroZopévev. ‘Qc yup xi <av 
wy Ezet KataoKevaspdrov' SpOOv yap Ex’ 6p%H earepiy 
chy Spay Ber Kal ok Gvrore Eni paxpov éoriiGer, ef wi) tazrore 
to) téxtovi tis Extzeipijors uetapeAcy dei, EyKapoio GF widhrowe 
Aprotievos GZAHAT ovPEPEYTE Kal GOOPEYE ZpHaETEL KPOS 
THY dapde.ay: ofa Kai mepi tig yevinfie voflomt Zon’ vie YP 
Rrdouos Bni tod yivous dxd wig abDeiag éyerOeions, 6 di Kai 
rhayacpos T0ig ypappantotak: 
mepozig kai ovvoyiig EvtebBev thnov Kara Ty Tob 
Bony, oixcwémta haBovanc, dopais wais nrdoeo yopa poe 
dmodoziw Kai toig tod ASyoU tpHpaci Kai KGAOIS yEyovEV, Gore 
éx’ adtiy th GMAotpiog Fyovta, > Epnuev. cuvépzeo0at Kai 
suzpKon Adour yntpog ttv9s kal yevous ths rdoEM, abtois douv- 
ei yeyevnpévnc Kai ti dapé@isiay Kai Kowoviay gvoKes 
rhayiaqud rapeZopévns, Kaa Si Kai Eni tais oixodopais Gpayev 
Exov, toig SpOoic ta whéeyta Kui coig HAAs Ezovet tod GyAwaros 
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[This is why we speak of the obliqueness of the genitive case forms; 
the other cases and constituents are constructed and held in their 
syntactic position by this case, It is like the equipment of a skilled 
workman; two uprights are insecure and would not stay in position 
for long if the workman did not have to take immediate care and 

se a slanting construction sensibly and carefully to make it safe. 
This is how we must think about the genitive. This case was inflected 
from the nominative for generic use, and this is what the gram- 
marians called obliqueness (slanting), and it took on the meaning 
of containing and holding from its generic signification. {t became 
a safe haven for the rest of the cases and for the segments and 
constituents, so that constituents with other relations could come 
and join themselves to it; it had become like a maternal and genetic 
case, naturally supplying security and fellowship by its obliqueness, 
as we see in buildings. The uprights and the other parts of the 
framework are held securely in position by the cross-pieces,] Jahn 
1839: 36~37) 


The genitive was regarded as the oblique case par excellence among the 
Greck grammarians. Morphologically it was listed first in the oblique 
case paradigm of nouns and pronouns and used as the source or starting, 
point for the formation of the dative and accusative (ef. Hilgard 1894 I; 
3.4—13), Syntactically it was the only case in Greck that could be directly 
inked to another noun (Pétrou oikia ‘Peter's house’), as well as to verbs 
and prepositions (cf. Sophronius in Hilgard 1894 Il; 379.1 —2: protétaktai 
tés dotikés, hoti pros énoma kai rhéma kyrids syntassetai (itis listed before 
the dative, because it is properly constructed with both the noun and the 
verb)). 

Glykys plays on the “maternal” aspect of the genitive by appealing to 
the genetic meaning of the underlying noun gévos ‘stock, family’. His 
simile of uprights in « building needing cross picces or slanting supports 
is typical of his style. The genitive absolute emo peripatotintos ‘while T 
‘was walking’, may be considered to be leaning on the main verb in the 
full sentence and thereby supporting it in a unified construction. 


od py dOGa ye navednacr gavopave ts Aipnc, év zphoet bb 
Sys tis nadaois naperdnnéva, & xui Eoxoypévos Oempotpeva 
tig danfetug te Kai cig SpOSr70¢ odk dronintel, xotov Lott 

ont} 16° dpa 8 Zoptve yepapdrepos jev OBvaceis, 
xai té- civ te 80’ Epyouév Kai T EvOnoEV Etepos, Kai Excpa’ 
quire yap coixact yevuxiy padacta éitytedy, dg elvar’ dpootv & 
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Ekonévow yepaparepog fev “Osnaovds odk avéeyen BE EvrabBa 
mharndtew eis thy yevuciy: ci ev yap abtév rév KaONBEVOV 
Ecepov jv xpoamnoy nepi oi} &LyEto 16° yepupatepos Hew, yeverT} 
be abtoy diperke Cyteiobar 61d tO otto ExeLy ve SpNpeva Kai 
TAorpra ovvrideoOa xai cvyxodAdadur Kai tO owvedcreoban 
Jay paver ind qevexiig: Eveaie 58 6 yepapatepos Ev tH KalGOar 
ele Gott TGV KaOEvOV, Kui Sporov gotLy Ge ei FAcyEY 6 el 
Kabiwevos yepapérepic gort Oarépéu" ei yup Kai AéyopeY, 
‘yewiriig dori tO ovvapwotrer juiddiota Kai v6 cuvette, Gaba 
kai # eb0cia éxi 100 adtod xpoodon eb0ée Sivarat cvviirteaia 
Sivaca. yup cixciv’ yd nepucaroy éveruzov wh Salvi ty Exuen- 
Sciwv, 6 adds yap Forty 6 aepnatOY dpa Kai 6 Evevzov, od 
Sivacor 86 cixciv’ cya nepreardy 6 pidog vvyVtHKct 


[Some constructions that appear to be not entirely faultless and are 
found in the ancient writers’ usage none the less, if they are examined 
closely, do not fall away in accuracy and correctness, Compare 
What we find in the poet (Homer): “Both of them sitting down 
(nominative) Odysseus was the more distinguished’, and “Two of 
them coming, the other of them thought’, and so on, These would 
seem to require the genitive, leading to amphoin d'hezoménoin ge~ 
rardteros Gen Odyssets, but in this type of sentence it is not necessary 
to make the words oblique and put them in the genitive, If the 
person about whom was said gerardteros éen “he was more distin- 
guished’ was someone other than the two men seated, the genitive 
would be required, because in this interpretation we would have 
two separate und different constituents to be joined and bound 
together and this syntactic joining takes place by m 
genitive. But in the example given above the more distinguished 
person is one of those who are sitting, and it is as if he had said 
“One of those sitting down was more distinguished than the other" 
If we say that syntactic conjoining is the particular function of the 
genitive, a nominative can still be joined to a nominative with 
reference to the same person, you may say exd peripatén enétychon 
16i deini (Gn epitédein ‘While walking 1 chanced on one of my 
friends’ because the one walking and the one chancing on his friend 
are the same person: but you cannot say egd peripatin ho philos 
syndntékei “I walking my friend met (me)’.) Jahn 1839: 37-38) 


In the passage just given Glykys has to recognized the acceptability of 
‘one noun in the nominative being subordinated to another nominative. 
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if the sccond noun is included in the reference of the first. The point is 
made cleurly: the example dmphd d'hezoménd gerardteros éen Odysséus 
(of) the wo men sitting down Odysseus was the more distinguished” 
makes it clear that Odysseus was one of those sitting down. With (he 
first two words put in the genitive (amphoin hezoménoin) the Greck 
sentence would be ambiguous: it could mean the same as the previous 
sentence, but as the genitive was the case used for the referent of a 
comiparative adjective, it could also be interpreted as ‘Odysseus was more 
distinguished than the two men who were sitting down’, The ambiguity 
arises from the fact that the genitive had a partitive as well as a com- 
parative meaning; in English there would be no need of disambiguation, 
as the two words of and than provide the necessary contrast: Odysseus 
was the more distinguished of the two men who were sitting and Odysseus 
was more distinguished than the two men who were sitting down, 


Mddarpards ye piv 6 Lips, hog dni vy KaLVorMT tpaKd~ 
hevos Kai dxeipoxtihooc és Ta pahtora ait ZpnadyeEVos, ToIc iV 
Apxmorépors lows évideiv dk Eov2iiOn, Hon Kai Exdv Raper, 
Tiic 8 bs fhotepov rod Hons mapazpijacos Aapbyevoc, Kai dnd 
tabens THY Oppiy vic 16 KaWoV oLOdpEVoS, adtA HEV TH WEXpIS 
tavrod Kavoronjor dpDdveng Kai ddA KAI KaTUKOpAE d¢ KOL- 
vor kai cuvnOcig Katexphouro, TOV WAwv ax’ Eayiatov 
tadtn ZPHEaHEvov, Hs div bi TOI drdxov Kai Tig TORING CUVIELG- 
Oavopéven xd 8¢ tadens adtdg xpoocEcvpiakety Kui KaLvonoLeiV 
dpSinevoc, éxi néouv ozpooHy te Kai KURI tod AOYOUE Ka 
tov én’ aii 


fv Kata vodc Epyaiouc Kai 16 Eoc ott’ Ev obte Pour. 
On, Adiacraros $é cuviatov ry émayouévy, vei yeviniyg ti 
eb0cia KabapGs Kai Eupavads Exmioato, “Evredev wai drénov 
AKoLoHMnoLv Eqs od yep Exi <H 108 Lous tome pOVOV xopay 
30 dram déBoxev, 6. diapdpac, Snow 8} Kai Tgor, tH HELA 
Gvti cis yevuxiic zpiita Kai rhayaopod: &k tay ciKéveay Yip 
Giro Ta ToLadta Gor cizeKtar gnoi nov tdV tig ypaouKiic 
Tivdkoy &f Gv ta tv cixovav 1 madi SéEerow- f SE cikdv 
Ondv dow aiOoews" d Kanaveds dt xa telyn Phéner meprypovav 
the Exddgcic Gc whipanr ddords, of why PédAetui mo dnd tov 
Exdiivov. dxvotveéc xov of Onfaior dpEm payns: ev th abeh 
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méhuw hoyov yap 71 6 Terpeoias Léyet, teivov cic Mevocixéa, tov 
toi Kpéovtog, dic dnodavany, Evel H ZE1d tod Spaxoveos, #.2nipa 
A nGhas etn 


[Philoscearus the Lemnian was wholly in favour of innovations and 
used them to the maximum without any taste; he did not wish to 
lake note of the older writers — indeed he deliberately overlooked 
them; he seized on the misuses of the later style, making them the 
starting point for his rush into novelty, making quite excessive use 
of the innovations that were in use before his time, exploiting them 
in abun without compunetion, and to great excess, as if this 
‘was a common and habitual way of writing, while others used it to 
a very limited extent, realizing its deviance and brashness. He 
himself began to make even more innovations and changes and 
drove his sentences and their structure into every twist and turn, 
linking the cases at random and as he chose, Clinging to and 
following those modern authors who joined cases together by patr- 
ataxis and without regard for models of the ancient authors, he had 
neither the knowledge nor the wish to leave the nominative syntac~ 
ically independent, as was customary, but constantly joined it to 
another nominative simply and openly using it instead of « genitive. 
‘A host of absurdities resulted from this. Not only did he give 
place for deviance instead of accepted usage, but without distinction 
and just as he pleased he used a nominative rather than a genitive 
or any other oblique case, { have picked ot examples like this from 
his Pictures. Somewhere among the tablets from which he is giving 
the boy details of the pictures he says: “This picture is of the tsking 
of Thebes, Capaneus is looking at the walls and thinking that they 
can be captured by sealing; but nothing is yet being thrown at 
{rom the defences, the ‘Thebans (nominative) shrinking from starting 
at battle.’ On the same picture he goes on to say “Teiresias makes 
an announcement directed at Menocikeus, son of Kreon, that, he 
dying (nominative) where the serpent’s lair is located, the city would 
be free"] (Jahn 1839; $3—54) 


Philostratus’s Hikénes [Pictures], that he claimed were descriptions of 
pictures that he had seen, were taken as part of Byzantine rhetorical 
instruction, exemplifying one style of composition. Opinions varied: some 
found him stimulating and welcomed his loose and disjointed syntax as 
adding liveliness to what he was stying about the pictures. Others, such 
as Glykys, strongly disapproved, as we sec from the excerpt here given. 
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It comes down to the constant struggle in Byzantium between classical 
Atticists’ purism and the contemporary, more colloquial, Greek, which 
had become ever more widespread and acceptable. Naturally Glykys's 
main objective led him to reject Philostratus’s style, particularly its reli- 
ance on asyndeta in sentence construction, As we see, Glykys's own style 
in prose erred, if anything, on the other side, with more complex and 
lengthier sentences than most classical Attic writers had employed, The 
quotations in the text are from Philostratus “the Elder” (third century 
A.D.) in his description of the painting “Menocceus” (Philostratus £i- 
Kénes: 14-16). 

‘Though the Likénes were written during the final years of the unified 
Roman Empire, its influence was such that even in his own day Glykys 
hoped that his book would do something to stem the tide and, in his 
‘own terms, return the streams, which had overflowed, back into theit 
proper chanels. Deviances like this concern the paratactic joining of what 
should be well-formed subordinate clauses within a single matrix sentence, 
Similar ill-formed embeddings occur in most languages, One may instance 
English sentences, duly stigmatized, such as 


He has not come 
*on account of } because 
he is unwell, 

“plus } and because 
Thave kept him in bed. 


Amusingly, at the very end of the book the author is himself guilty of 
4 solecistic confusion of number in his use of « singular participle with 
feference to himself (“I”) and an “author's plural” (“we") and a plural 
form of the main verb; charien dn eié, ei so kédémenos (singular), tots 
Alois heuretheiémen ta métria en toitai charizémenoi (cf. p. 200 below) fil 
Will be pleasant if, thinking (singular) of you we were to have made a 
‘modest contribution in this field). 


5 8 guoi SRody H BodANors, s dipa Kai vig téxvng TaUTME TIE 
Repi ods hOyous Kai tov Spww, oils of mikat Heveo, jtaxpd tig, 
Gorep tony, ty nodAvis f AON Karuxézurar, Kai ta Mheiota 1H 
tod ZpOvov wiKEr ovvezoo0n, twa 8 Suod Kai 7G KaIvd tig 
Kupaxzphcems obx SAivov tijs SpldtHcos dxéoTn, doi cL TY KaL- 
Yorotciv éxi tic Adyots Povkopéve tig pév SpOryTo¢ Kate 
Mixpov borepévev, ri bE ta ndppw TOV pyzuiwy Tine Aav- 
Bavévtos dnopepopéven, Gov’ Evtei0ey Fite AEEIg nap’ Evie ow 
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Siiyov 11 tod SEovtos GmeKWHIN, Kat d aYNLETLGHOS Rapdonpoc 
Kai ttétponos Kexapancu. OD jufy GAN ai xipPixc tAig SplHOr|TOS 
iy ri poor nékar teeta Kai pézp vov Toi SpOHs dpaer 
kai Eqraspévms Sumpaivover Kai toivey coi july eit napa 
tobuey eipytar Kai Guvdpoig tois wWrows Kai toils 7pappuow 
avéyvootan Kai 1H Piprio cde xupadédorm, Goi piv zapw too 
puzrécov ade xempeypdtevcat, Kpivéade dF coIs Bovhonévorc. 
Kav piv ody wai toc GAG 56Ey Tt Kaiptov Aveda, ZapreY a 
el, ef cod knddnevos, tois GAAorc ebipebecintey te pérpre dv rovr@ 
apronevor, Kut ob juerqy O88" Eiki tov vo Empag Eni taiea 
tpiwavenc: el dé iis Povkioemc drozeodiivar SOLOpEY, GLa tots 
ye iy viéot nap tv xatépay ddchoa Kui, Sx Tot’ div Exor, 
noOntd Sikuinc dv uiitois Kui cin Kai vopiCorto. 


{What I want to make clear is that on many there has fallen a 
protracted forgetfulness of the science of grammar and of the 
constraints that ancient writers followed, and a great deal has been 
broken down and in the novelty of the misusage of language there 
has been a considerable loss of correctness, people always wanting 
to make innovations and little by little relaxing their standards and 
being carried along without realizing it far away from the older 
patterns, so that among some of them their style was shifted in no 
small degree from what was required and their manner of writing 
came to be marked by errors and idiosyneracies. But the fixed 
standards of old framed by nature have been clear up to the present, 
to those who see rightly and accurately. If something of these 
standards has been found by us and has been read in this book 
that we have written, dim though this outline may be, our labours 
have been for you, my dear boy; so let it be judged by those who 
will. If something worthwhile appears to others to have been 
achieved, it would be pleasant if, thinking of you, we were to be 
found to have made a modest contribution in this field, and not to 
fe set our mind on it in vain, heedlessly, and inopportunely. 
wwe seem to have fallen short of your wishes, it comes with far 
love like that of fathers for their sons, and however it may turn 
ut, it Would be and be reckoned to be, something that was rightly 
to be sought. (Jahn 1839: 58—59) 


This graceful envoi is typical of Glykys’s attitude to his book and its 
potential readers throughout. 


Chapter 11 
Maximus Planudes: a Byzantine theoretician 


Maximus Planudes (1260-—c. 1310) was certainly the most distinguished 
Byzantine scholar in linguistic science, and he was also a prominent figure 
in the general scholarship of his times. He lived through a period which 
is sometimes referred to as the “last Byzantine renaissance” (Runciman 
1970), a period extending from the reconquest of Constantinople from 
the Normans in 1261 to the final tragedy of 1453. 

This renaissance covered some two centuries, marked simultaneously 
by a progressive military, political, civic, and economic decline, through 
loss of territory and loss of population from plague, invasion, and civil 
war. But at the same time there was a final blossoming of scholarship in 
the fields in which Byzantium was most concerned: theology, classical 
and Biblical commentaries, philosophy, and some of the natural sciences, 
Theology, the so-called “inner learning”, was universally regarded as the 
queen of the sciences, to be studied in so far as it was considered possible 
for mortals to investigate the will and the purposes of God, by those 
advanced in general education and spiritual wisdom. This general edu- 
cation, “outer learning”, was built, as in the West, around the Seven 
Liberal Arts of the Trivium and the Quadrivium: grammar, dialecti 
thetoric, music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. Such educational 
achievement was quite widely spread among the public at large. In the 
‘emperor Alexius’s orphanage his daughter Anna (sce pp. 128 —129) writes 
of Latins (non-Greek-speaking citizens of the Empire) and foreigners 
(Scythians) learning Greek, others studying the Greek texts themselves, 
and Greek speakers refining their language along classical lines, a process 
Which she admitted she underwent herselt. 

In all this spiritual and intellectual activity Maximus Planudes played 
@ significant and a typical part. A monk himself, he did not hold a 
University post, but he taught in a monastic school in Constantinople. 
Like other prominent Byzantines he combined a religious life, political 
Work, teaching. and publication. Politically he was well connected in 
Court circles and he served for a time as the Byzantine ambassador in 
Venice, being one of the few Byzantines of his age with a good command 
of Latin. His religious attitude towards the ‘major stumbling block pre- 

ting @ serious union of the Eastern and Western Churches was am- 
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biguous. At first he was a supporter of a union, but later he became 
hostile to 2 main tenet of the Western Church, the inclusion of the Son 
as a source of the Holy Spirit (“filiogue”), against which he wrote. Those 
who have a taste for ecclesiastic controversies about the interrelations of 
the Three Persons of the Trinity may look at Planudes’s argument against 
the “filioque” position, along with replies from supporters of the Latin 
view (Migne 1866, Vol. 161: 309-319). 

His known writings are extensive (for a complete bibliography see 
Pauly—Wissowa 1950 s.v. Planudes; for a brief aecount of his general 
scholarship, Wilson 1983: 230-241). Like all Byzantine churchmen he 
wrote on theology and on the theological controversies 80 characteristic 
of Byzantine churchmanship; but he also wrote on grammar, rhetoric, 
history, and the sciences, including medicine and mathematics, as well as 
letters and commentaries on Christian and pagan authors. He was, indeed, 
4 typical Renaissance polyhistor, enjoying a considerable contemporary 
reputation, and he displayed his wide interest in scholarship outside the 
Greek and the Byzantine world. He urged the adoption of Arabic nu- 
merals in place of the mathematically inconvenient Greek system of 
numeration, and he was a leader in the late Byzantine interest in contem- 
porary western thinking. As his first name implies, he enjoyed Latin 
conneetions and among his Greek translations of Latin works were 
Boethius’s Consolations of philosophy, Caesar's Gallic war, Donatus’s 
Grammatica minor (Keil 1864: 355 — 366), and some of Cicero's prose and 
Ovid's poetry, as well as the later theological treatise of Augustine, On 
the Trinity. 

Though knowledge of Latin and indeed interest in the language had 
faded in the Greek East as much as Greek studies had in the West, one 
of the better consequences of the disastrous sack of Constantinople and 
the installation of a Latin ruler was a renewed concern with events and 
intellectual movements in the West among the Byzantines, This was 
reciprocated in the far more important transference of ideas, texts, and 
scholars themselves from Byzantium to Naly and thence to western 
Europe as a whole, Among these scholars may here be noticed Manucl 
‘Moschopoulos, a pupil of Maximus Planudes, whose catechistic grammar 
of Greek was of some influence in the Italian Renaissance (Sandys 1958.1: 
429; ef. p. 143, above). 

‘Among Planudes’s classical Greek writings were an edition of Aesop's 
Fables and the compilation of the Anthologia Planudea, a collection of 
epigrams, and some bibliographical work. But in the history of linguistics 
his two most important works were the Per? grammatikés didlogos [A 
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dialogue on grammar] and his treatise Peri syntéxeds [On syntax] (Bach 
‘mann 1828: 3-101 and 106—166). 

The Dialogue is cast in Platonic style between Palaitimus [Old Stager] 
and Neophron [Young Thinker] who is made deferentially to decleare 
(Bachmann 1828: 3.10—11) that he would sooner listen to what Palaiti- 
mus has to say than to the songs of the Sirens, The contents of the 
dialogue clearly interpret grammar in the wide sense of a literary and 
philological education originally set out by Dionysius Thrax at the be- 
ginning of the Téchné (section 1). The topies discussed are not specifically 
ordered, but appear in the following sequence: the morphology of verbs, 
syllable structure, prepositions and cases, the syntax of adjectival nouns 
(p. 68), accentuation, the spellings of some participles and verbs, adverbs, 
nouns in metaphorical use, pronouns, comparative and superlative con- 
structions, poetical uses of consonant gemination, meaning changes in 
poetry, conjunctions, and finally the different syntactic possibilities of 
certain verbs, such as mélé *concern’, transitive in Homer, (Iliad 20.21) 
‘mélousi moi olliamenoi per “those that perish do indeed concern me’, and 
intrans Aulic, mélei moi toi anthrépou 1 am concerned about the 
man’, and bald ‘throw’, constructing with the accusative both of the 
thing thrown and of the target, bailed mén tis tina bélei, @ lithai, kai billet 
idor eis dggos ‘someone throws a dart or stone at someone else (literally 
‘throws someone else with a dart or stone’), and ‘he throws water into a 
pot’ (Bachmann 1828: 83.19—28, 90.17—18). 

The style of the dialogue may be seen in the discussion between the 
two on the status of the middle voice in reflexive sentences (Bachmann 
1828: 7.33—11.3): 


TL. Ty cay péowy dé KRijorv Exovawy, tt THis popopiig RuOnTRTC 
tugovtes, Evepynmimiy ékAnpdoavto onpusiay, Hi: dkovooHCL kat 
SA GopAL Kai HveyRayNy Kai AMpewdyny. 

N. Elev rod BE ye Aodcopat Kai Ehovedpny, Kui Bot dv 
Toovry oby Hf} ait, KaTMyopEtra tv cipynEvwy zpdvov A 
onnucia; 


1 Toivey Kal cadre wr} n400s, 6 bi Kai SyACT, BowREotaL 
SnAodw, AA’ avépyeiay. 

II. Novi 5 xepi tOvEE Gor SUANYIS, ji Reve neproRBaverY 
Euxvovpévn, ob paxpiv dnootazciy yor doxeil todse, ofoy et T1¢ 
amo H 71 TGV yiczpov Kui SteppunKdcov tH Spaxi Aapov, 
Exetta ayiyyav imyerpot ob88 yap Soov ye Thy Apxiy Expatyoe 
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napiézer' 16 6 xokd toOton Tas THY Saxtéhov dppoyic Practpe- 
vov ExOPijoxras, Olina jor doxeis vi note Ralog Eo cidéven. 

N. Kai nyy ofa: 6 yap jit moved tic Etepow, aii abtis nace, 
rodto milla Répoxey civar, 

Tl. “Q Nesgpoy, si kai tékha tovée tov tpdxov eléeing, obk 
sig wuxpoy Mydig napaxakelc @yGva pehAiopev yap Gor Kai epi 
Adv LEOp0aApov, 6 6A Aéyetul, Ty ydow exovtw dnodeigers 
novia, “Arka ofp" sini, tO notely 1 xdozew tubtdV RéyetC Fp 
Etepov; 

N. Kui nds og Exepov; 

TI. Tov toivov Aovovea novépon voitav Ezeq8ur proojey; 

N. Tod xouiv, & Modairyse, 

TL, Tov Aovdpevoy 5¢; 

N, Tod miazewv. 

TI, ‘0 88 Eavtov hovwy dijon Kai oberar; 

N. Kai pido, 

Il, Tadtdv toryapody,  Nudppov, t6 noweiv 1 xdozerv: 

N. Tas tadtov; 

T1. “On nepi roy adtdy da Exdtepa Dewperican. 

N.“ARRG |uhy abtds Ti mote AéyEAS: 

Tl, Kai 16 nowiv Kai 16 xdoyer, Nedopoy, napé thy tov 
rposdroy éwepornta yiverat. “O te yap toRt@V, Etepov TrtoV, 
dexOroerar voreteL, Kal TodTO RoUiV’ 5 te TURTOpEVOS, by" Exépon 
qwnrGpevos, Tintea0a, Kai TOOT Rdazerv. ApeAct iy Kai d Zov0- 
hevos, dv pv 6" éxépon Rointa, Oavepdratoy adTOV RE GEE" 
ti Bt adrOy Lover, Ostepoy dv Repi adTOD, odKw Aéyo 3 SadtepoV, 
ducaing Tig dnophvento; 

N. ‘AMA ob Datepov ei yap pire Rap” Gov t Robectar 
Riaz 4 Robw saUToY, Ihe abede Etepov Todt MOLE, Ribs, ob 
HdAov toro ij Excivo AexOoera; Kai dwoioe obsév, cite xowiv 
adtov dnayyékhowey, site naoxeL. 

II. Ta piv hha noha Sve vuvi Aéyerv mapinyt, & Kevdbee ji) 
Sciv div Sugepdpevoy epi tudtod Sts MEV TovtOT, dee dF 
axetvot Adyew <Gv Bvavtiav: dvézou SE ixpov Epopévou' rétepa 
Abyers ct phar Oeppov, f ob Réyerc: 

N. Agyo. 

IL, Td 8 dtd Kai pbaxr yugpov ods + al AEyELv; 

N, OBe|g pnzOV- - 

TL, Hepaivorg dv 69 tobveevley udtds aids yap ad th adi 
ae coynvix6n meptneseiy dromig, cadté cuviryovta t6 mouiv TD 
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naozew, elye undiv pis Biapépew Sxdtepov dv cv evavtiov repl 
tabtod 22795. 

N. Kai nod 6, Maxainue, récromey div tov Eavtdv Aovevea; 

TI. “Ev 16 aouiv, & Nedopov. 

N. Ti dijnowe: 

11. “Ont pi tobe ye oUpPEPr KEY iy" érépou nérzeLW. 

IN. "AAR O88" Etepov toito novel, & Madaityte, dote cixdwos 
av Bot tater éuvrdv Ev 1H néoyewv. 

11. O07’ obtms. 

N. Ada mie: 

Tl. "BE por oxéner 6 Roiwv Eavtov bq" Exépov Toiito née: 

N. "Hxtora xavrov, 

11. Odkoiv ovKE Réoze1; 

N. Ouiveran, 

T1.°O 8 abrds obt0s dautov hobwy Rout tI; 

N. Hout dirov. 

1. Ei toivuy méaxe pndiv 6 Rovdpevos bo" Eavrot, rowel BE, 
xai ca nivy duxaioy dixmbratos div cin év 1H nowiy técteaVaL 
OdSE yap OvSE TOIT Apri, dg 6 Aobov éavtoy Rapvet, KAVTEDDEY 
néozer. "H yap dv Kui 6 odatov Enuayev Ad pi EpyaCeraL 
Kai 6 bo" inmov pEPOnEvos, iva Mi KapVor PadiLay, eipyaZero tv, 
imei yn} Kayver d2AG [iV néozer, oépetan yap, 

N. “Oous, @ Hahaicyte, tov rept tadta deivov Oanpdoa Boo- 
erat, obx oldu tiva xoté GAAoy at mupadpapdry éxarveserar dhh’ 
Fon Kai 1 Aovcopat Kai Kovodpyy S67yh cor zpdpev Te 
Evepynrenoic EvapiOuua tid. “A di tO nAD0G Av toHTOLg Bi 
iva AE youe; 

TL. To Lowdiycopar Kai HovMv, Nedppow, & 84 cor Kai epi 
thi2.0 xv pypdtov oid tis Eo7t Kavu,  RaDOC Av Kall EvEpyeray 
xpivots. Mpdg Gi todtore KaKcIVG por axdret, Ei dbo tive Ein] TOV 
‘iis yewvijoxws tporov of tabtov Eyovra, tho 6é ut tpicov EEbey 
Barépe roitov thy adty Eze yevynaw, Mote pAAAOV — GAA 
yap uiozivn Kai nepi ty obtw dijLwv EpoTaeIs poreively — 
Sporov Earn, nhyy — GI éniozes, wi\xw pdtv Gxoxpivn, xpiv 
Grog tovti Aéyav Sijhov MGpar. “Kot pév Inmoc, Este df KOpaz’ 
robtovg Katie TudTé Gor SoKel yewwity, # xa8’ Erepa: 

N. Ku6! étepa: ef ye 6 piv xpag otoxeiv Emye obacos: innp 
BE MbaIs 16 Goa TixteN 

TL. Npocéorw 11 tobtors kai tpizoy- Eotw Si Pot. Zmoroeiter 
kai oitos, Kui npoxcioOe 1 tOv tpidv bx’ Syiv yevvmpar. 
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Méayov odv nihep i xOpaxt Set iis attic myyayew pevéoews 
ofiooney; 
N. Ei tin PovLown River, nad 


[P. Middle verb forms are so called because they have passive shapes 
but active meanings, like akoiisomai ‘I shall hear’, thésomai “I shall 
place’, Enegkdmén “I carried off, and edrepsimen ‘I culled’, 

N. Yes. But is it not the case that /oissomai "I shall wash mysel” 
and efousémén “I washed mysell” and other verbs like them are also 
called middle like the tense forms just cited?! 

P. That is the case, 

N. Then these verb forms must be intended to signify not passive 
experiencing, which, in faet, they do also signify, but actively doing 
something, 

P. Now on these matters it seems to me that the distinction you 
are trying to make, if it cannot manage to take everything into 
account, is not far from the sort of situation you have if you take 
in your hands some cly or other slippery or runny substance and 
then try to squeeze it; you will not be able to grasp as much as you 
started with, but most of it will be squeezed through the joints of 
your fingers and force its way out. You do not yet seem to me to 
know what passive experience i 

N, Yes, Ido. What you do not do to someone else, but experience 
yourself, is bound to be passive experience 

P. Neophron, if this is your understanding of these matters, you 
‘are bringing us into no little trouble. We shall have to frame explicit 
demonstrations of what can be understood at first sight, as they 
say, Tell me: do you say that doing is the same as experiencing? Or 
something different? 

N. How can it be other than different? 

P, Then to which of the two would we say that /oiidn the who 
washes’ belongs? 

N. To doing, Palaitimus, 

P, And fowémenos the who is washed’? 

N. To experiencing, 

P. But someone washing himself is also being washed, is he not? 

N. Yes, indeed. 


"The poine is that the future and the aorist were the only tenses formally distinguishing 
the middle voiee, 
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P. In that ease, Neophron, doing and experiencing are the same? 

N. In what way are they the same? 

P. In that we can observe both processes involved with the same 
person, 

N. Well, what do you say yourself? 

P. Both doing and experiencing come about with a separation of 
the persons concerned. A striker, who strikes someone else, will be 
said to strike, and this is doing something. The one struck, who is 
struck by someone else, will be stid lo be struck, and this is 
experiencing. Of course someone who is washed, if he is washed by 
someone else, is most clearly experiencing, But if he is doing the 
washing, would one be justified in asserting one of the alternatives? 
— and I am not saying which yet 

N. No, If someone who is washing himself neither experiences 
being washed at another's hands nor washes anyone else, how can 
we avoid saying one thing or the other? It will make no difference 
whether we state that he is doing something or experiencing some- 
thing. 

P. 1 put on one side the many other considerations that preclude 
us from saying that it makes no difference if we say one thing now 
and then its opposite about the same thing, But fet me ask you a 
bit more: Do you say that something is hot by nature, or do you 
not? 

N. I do say it. 

P. And are you able to say about the same thing that it is also 
cold by nature? 

N. By no mea 

P. But you yourself would do just that. For it has happened that 
you have fallen into the same quandary, bringing together doing 
and experiencing as the same, if you say that it makes no difference 
which one says about the same event. 

N. Where then, Palaitimus, would we put someone washing 
himself? 

P. In doing something, Neophron. 

N. Why so’ 

P. Because it is not the case that he is experiencing this from 
someone else. 

N. But he is not either doing this to someone else, Palaitimus, 
‘so it would be reasonable to put him in the position of experiencing. 

P, Not so. 
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N. Why’ 

P. Look at it like thi 
anything from another's 

N. Not at all. 

P, Then he does not experience anything? 

N. It would seem so 

P. But this man washing himself does something? 

N. He certainly does. 

P. If then the man washing himself does not experience anything 
through someone else, but does something himself, it would be 
wholly justified to put him in the position of actively doing some- 
thing, You will not say that a man washing himself is tiring himself 
ind therefore passively experiencing. Someone who is digging would 
be passively experiencing weariness, but he is actively working. And 
a man riding a horse to avoid getting tired by walking is, you would 
say, actively at work; he is not tiring himself (j.c. experiencing 
tiredness); but he is experiencing something, because he is being 
carried. 

N, Palaitimus, if anyone wants to marvel al a clever man in this 
regard, | do not know who else he will praise, leaving you aside. 
Under your guidance T now put the middle forms fotisonai “I shall 
wash myself and efousdmén ‘I washed myself” among the active 
verbs. What, though, shall we say indicates experiencing in these 
verbs? 

P, Louthésomai ‘t shall be washed’ and elotithén ‘I was washed’, 
forms, Neophron, whieh in other verbs too can make a format 
distinction whereby you can decide between experiencing and doing. 
In addition to what I have just said, look at this for me as well. If 
there were two creatures with different modes of reproduction, and 
4 third having the same sort of reproduction as one of the two, to 
which of the two will it be more similar (Lam sorry for dragging 
out my enquiries on matters as clear as this), except — but hold 
on, do not answer until { have made myself clear like this. Suppose 
we have a horse and a crow; do you think they reproduce themselves 
in the same way or differently? 

N. Differently: the crow is by nature oviparous and the horse is 
viviparous. 

P, Let us add a third creature to these two, a cow. The cow Is 
also viviparous; let us now look at the offspring of the three. Shall 


does someone washing himself experience 
and? 
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we say that a calf is born in the same 
crow. 
N. Truth to tell, the same way as the horse.] 


as the horse or as the 


‘The conclusion is drawn (Bachmann 1828: 11.1617) that middle verbs 
belong with active verbs. 

While it cannot be claimed that this discussion comes anywhere near 
an exhaustive answer to the problems of middle voice semantics in Greek, 
it does tackle the semantic and pragmatic relations between the three 
voices, whereas the author of the Jechné and the commentators more or 
less confine their attention to the morphological neutralization between 
active and passive meanings, with only a brief reference to the central 
feature of self-involvement (cf. pp. 70—71). Apollonius does, however, 
make some mention of this (ef. Ublig 1910: 296.1 297.1). 

It is to Byzantium that we must look for a systematic exposition of 
Greek syntax in a single volume, and of such works Planudes's Peri 
syntaxeds [On syntax) is the most representative and important, Apol- 
Jonius had written at length on this subject in Alexandria, with fc 
books on syntax in general and some others on the syntax of specific 
word classes, of which the books on pronouns, adverbs, and conjunctions 
survive (Schneider 1902: 3-116, 199200, 213258). 

Apollonius’s writings are both discursive and extensive, devoted to a 
detailed observation of Greek syntactic usages rather than to a summary 
presentation of Greek syntactic structure. His style has something of the 
pioneer in it, frequently opening an explanation with such phrases as isd 
gar kai hai anaphorikai antonymiai ant’ onométon eisi t6n sin drthrois 
legoménon [perhaps the anaphoric pronouns are used in place of nouns 

the definite article] (Uhlig 1910: 25.9-10), ow féléthe dé me ... {l 
have not failed to see ...] (Uhlig 1910: 161.9), ouchi oiin légetai ... ? fean 
‘one not therefore say ...2] (Uhlig 1910: 165.5), distazetai pros tindn ... 
[some people are doubtful about ...J (Ublig 1910: 320.1) sotizois orin fois 
logois tis proséchon dixei meta pasés akribeias pistoiisthai ... . éll’ésti pros 
hékaston t6n ciréménén hypantésai howtos ... (Uhlig 1910: 427,3—5) 
“someone who has attended to what has just been said will feel himself 
fully convinced ... . But we can answer each of these arguments like this 

2 (Uhlig 1910: 427.3-5). 

Priscian, working in Latin and on Latin at Constantinople was much 
More authoritative in his style (cf. Robins 1988 b). His Jnstitutiones covers 
‘orthography, phonology, and morphology (in great detail), as well as 
Syntax (books 17 and 18). He based his grammar, especially his treatment 
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of syntax, on Apollonius, for whose authority in matters of grammar he 
made repeated acknowledgements (Keil 1855: 1.9, $48.61: maximus auctor 
artis grammaticae |the greatest authority on grammar]; 1859: 24.7 —8; 
107.2; ete.), 

The question of Planudes’s sources for his Syntax have been examined 
by Murru (1979b). While it must have been the case that he knew the 
syntactic works of Apollonius, he also, unlike most of the later Byzantine 
scholars, knew and read Latin very well, and one may observe whole 
passuges in his Syntax that read almost like word-for-word translations 
of the corresponding passages in Priscian, One may, for example compare 
the two texts in Keil (1859; 155.515) and Bachmann (1828: 154.1 ~14): 


Quidam tamen putaverunt, perfectiorem esse verborum construc- 
tionem, si pronomina assumant: “ego seripsi tibi, ego loquor tibi’ et 
i, cuius approbationem dicunt esse eam, quod, cum dicam 
ego quidem affui, (u vero non’, si tollas pronomen, incongrua erit 
locutio. sed hoe facit hie maxime coniunetio “quidem”. itaque ego 
‘non arbitror, quod dicunt, verum esse generaliter; non enim omni- 
modo egent pronominibus verba, idque affirmatur non ex poética 
solum constructione, cui licet et deficere et abundare, sed ex com- 
muni clocutione doctorum et maxime @ seriptorum constructione, 
qui sine metris seribentes perspicaci magis ea utuntur et ex vi ipsius 
orutionis solent quod necessarium est apponere, 


‘Qujoay pév tives teherorépay civar tiyy TY pyndcov cbvrazwv, 
al tig dvtovopiag npookayPavory, olov, tye ypGym Gov Eye 
SuALyopai Gor, Kai te TowudtU- odnep GxddeAELV Todt gUoLy 
civar’ Stav yep déyo, Ey piv napoyevouny, od E odSapws, ei 
RLéhoig Ty dytovopiay, dvaxdhoullog Eran 6 Rbyos G2. Toot 
pUdova Evraila notet 6 pév cdvcopos. "F7a 56 opt pr|SE KaO- 
ov dndis sivar todz0, jndt Yep mavednacry dvtovonndy Seio0ar 
‘it preva, Todo 8’ tiv dnoderz0ein, odk Ex povns tig TOV ROMNTaY 
ovvrizems, finep eo Kui EXAvinew Kai mheovatew, dE Kai 
2k TOY RaTUAOyaSTY LoyorPagnatvta, of Biza wEtpOY 7papoV- 
tes, dxprptic <0 dvayKaiov Ev tH hoy Evewdévar eidBaory. 


[Some have thought that & verbal construction would be more 
complete if they added the pronouns, as in ego seripsi tibijegd grdpho 
soi* write to you’,? ego loquor tibifegd dialégomai soi*T talk to you", 


® Soripsi is the “epistolary past tense” in this example. 
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etc, They adduce in favour of this the following: when I say ego 
quidem affui, tu vero nonjegd mén paregenomén, sj dé oudamés ‘1 
for my part was there, but you were not’, if you leave out the 
pronoun, the sentence will be unacceptable. But this is mainly due 
to the conjunction quidems/mén ‘on the one hand’. Therefore T do 
not consider that what they say is true in general, as verbs do not 
require pronouns in all cascs. This is confirmed not only from the 
synlax of poetical composition, where ellipsis and redundancy are 
permilied, but from the regular prose writing of (teachers and 
especially of) authors who, free from metrical constraints, regularly 
uuse what is strictly necessary for clarity in what they have to say.] 


One may also compare Priscian and Planudes in Keil (1859: 
11520-1181) and Bachmann (1828: 112.9-114.17), Keil (1859; 
121.16~123.12) and Bachmann (1828: 119.11—121.22) (notice in the 
examples given by Priscian on 123.3 and by Planudes on 121.17 that in 
the same sentence frame Priscian’s Romanus is replaced by Planudes' 

minos), and Keil (1859: 139.29—141.5) and Bachmann (1828: 
139.3—140.14). 

The Peri syntéxeds may be summarized as follows: Beginning with the 
analogy between words as the constituents of sentences and grdmmata 
fletters} as the constituents of speech, the eight parts of speech, word 
classes, of the Téchné and of Apollonius are listed and discussed. There 
follows an explanation of the fact that interrogative words are either 
nominal or adverbial by reference to the primacy of the noun and the 
verb as the essential components of the sentence, with the close connection 
between adverbs and verbs. Planudes's progressive deletion of other 
classes of words from an original sentence containing them all and still 
eaving a minimal grammatical structure (Bachmann 1828: 112.20—113.6) 
may be matched, allowing for the minor difference in the accepted set of 
Word classes between Greek and Latin, with Priscian’s example (Keil 
1859: 116.11 —19: ef. pp. 29; 101-102), In the analysis of locative ques- 
tions, involving such adverbs as ‘whence?’, ‘where?’ and whither”, Plan- 
tudes established links with the three Greck oblique cases and the three 
temporal distinctions of past. present, and future, pushing local and 
temporal analysis beyond what had been achieved before. This will be 
“examined separately later in this chapter (pp. 227 ~233). 

There follow statements on the article, in which, like his Greek pred- 
eeessors, Planudes includes the definite article ho ‘the’ and the relative 

moun Ads ‘who. which’, with examples of the use of the relative in 
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different cases and linked cither directly with a verb or by means of a 
preposition, This is well set out in a series of examples sharing much of 
the same lexicon, 1o make more prominent the actual syntactic difference 
(Bachmann 1828: 128.35 ~129,2, 129.5—8, and 129.23 ~33): 


“Oumpos, ds Eypaye tov ev “Thig, 
mdktpov' “Opnpos, ob xeprpaviy Ta ovy- 

ypapata: “Opnpas, &@ ta xparrcia véperar 

napa nayecv’ "Oynpos, dy ExOeraCovawv, 

(Homer, who wrote about the war in Tium.” 

“Homer, whose compositions are famous’ 

“Homer, to whom is accorded the highest place with everyone. 
‘Homer, whom everyone worships like a god.”] 


fipotos Kountdy “Opnpos, ds Thy Tadda 
avvitazey: ép% tod ‘Opnpon, dg thy “Taudda ouvéca- 

Eev: Oavputto tov “Onpipov, dc thy “Vautdu avvéraze 

Ens TH WvfuN, Opnpe de chy Tadda ovvéragas 

[The best of poets is Homer, who composed the Hud.” 

‘I love Homer, who composed the Had.” 

“Treverve Homer, who composed the Iliad.” 

“Live in our memory, Homer, you who composed the Hiad"| 


Oawpitea cov “Opn 
poy, vig 8v f oars naouy Thy éuvtfis Expoye Biva- 
[wv dyvost tig TOV “OpMpoY, ao" od Riau Gopie Gs 
rep dnd pitns mpoc Apds dadroorar GyurAarai Tu 

1G ‘Opiipe, 26" bv odbcic oto waig Mobaae pt 


[{I revere Homer, into whom nature poured all her strength.” 
“Someone does not know Homer, from whom all wisdom is passed 
‘on to us as it were from its roo 
“Someone challenges Homer (dative), after whom no one was so 
much loved among the Muses:] 


These examples (and there are others) display the syntactic independence 

of the antecedent noun and that of the relative to which it refers. 
Following the article Planudes gives us his summary of pronominal 

syntax and then participial syntax. The final part of the book covers the 
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syntax of conjunctions (Bachmann 1828: 157.26—166.5), within which is 
found the syntax of prepositions (Buchmann 1828: 160.18 —161.20). In 
this section Planudes preserves the same identification of prepositional 
prefixes with the free prepositions themselves, which characterized, and 
confused, the descriptive analysis of this class of words. He takes note 
of the possibility of nominalizing verbal infinitives with the definite article, 
4 construction not available in Latin; (Bachmann 1828: 161.1) en ti 
poreiesthai ‘while journeying’. 

In the pages devoted to the syntax of conjunctions, Planudes discusses 
@ matter of syntactic and therefore semantic ambiguity in some types of 
embedded sentences, such as have concerned current syntactic theorists. 
In Greek and Latin, as well as in English, pragmatic or contextual 
considerations apart, sentences like he asked him to look afier his son may 
be interpreted as either he, asked him, 10 look after his, son or he, asked 
‘him, 10 look after his, son. Constructions of this type, whether ambiguous 
or not were designated as retransitive (antimetdbasis, retransitio). Priscian 
had taken notice of the systematic ambiguity of sentences like this (Keil 
1859: 169.711), but Planudes discusses the subject more extensively and 
shows how a disambiguation may be effected (Bachmann 1828: 
165.919). 


Beiter “Apictoy Eoxpatove, 6s tov vidv adtod rarsedou. “EVE 
xai duoiforos i céveusis yiverat, Gray Ax6 tpitou RpodnoD Eis 
tpitov  dvteréPacis yivarar ddndov yap xotwpov Tv ‘Apt. 
Srovos vidv pnary. i tov Loxpdcovs. Ei Kai Or pédrora tov tot 
Loxpatoug vid My. éuurod det Aéyetv, Kai obk ubtot dvtye~ 
raBaors 88 Stay 6 piu ard xpoodmoD perapuivy mpd 
Erepov, Kai dx’ axcivou RadAV npds 16 xpStepov' olov, Seftut jon 
ouyyviovar abrir dette cupPonOFout ait. 


[deitai Ariston Sakratous, hds ton hyidn autod paidedisai ‘Ariston 
asks Socrates to teach his son’, The syntax becomes ambiguous 
when the retransitivity goes from one third person to another, 
because it is unclear whether Ariston’s son or Socrates's son is being 
referred to. If specifically Socrates's son is the one referred to, then 
‘one must say heaufuii “his own (son) and not auroi ‘his’, It is a 
Fetransitivity when the verb contracts a transitive relation from one 
Person to another and a reverse relation from that person to the 
Person first mentioned. as in deitai mou syggndinai autoi *he asks me 
to forgive him’ or deitai symboéthésai autoi “he asks me to join in 
helping him’.] 
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In the example given above it would normally be more natural to interpret 
“his son’ as referring to Ariston's son. Where different grammatical person 
categories are involved, as in the last two examples quoted, no ambiguity 
arises either in Greek or in English, and in English the syntactic ambiguity 
must be explicitly and lexically resolved when simple third person are 
involved: he, asked him, t0 look after him, but he, asked him, to look after 
himself, 

‘Taking Apollonius, Priscian, and Maximus Planudes as three repre- 
sentatives of explicit syntactic explanation it might be fair to say that 
Apollonius was pioneering, Priscian was authoritative, and Planudes was 
concise. It has already been argued that in addition Planudes exercised 
original thinking on grammatical topics and did not merely repeat and 
summarize what his sources and his predecessors had already said. In 
respect of the central categories of nominal case and verbal tense his 
grammatical writings deserve some detailed discussion in separate sections 
of this chapter. 

There have been suggestions that the Peri syntéxeds, as we have it, 
was left unfinished (ef, Pauly —Wissowa 1950; 2209) on the ground that 
there is no designated section on the syntax of the verb; nor, for that 
matter, is there one on the noun per se, the other principal syntactic 
component of sentences, References, of course, to the syntactic relations 
between verbs and nouns are apparent throughout the book, but at one 
point in relation to the syntax of the oblique eases he does refer to a 
book on the syntax of verbs (peri han idiai léxomen en ti peri rhémétin 
syntdxeds [on these subjects we will speak separately in On the syntax of 
verbs}). Bachmann (1828: 153~154) refers to a work so entitled: this 
consists in no more than a summary distinction between the syntax of 
transitive and that of intransitive verbs, followed by a lexicon of verbs 
of each subclass beginning with éipha, which may form part of Planud 
Syntax of verbs (of. Pauly — Wissowa 1950: 22092210; Uhlig 1910: iii). 
‘This is probably also the work of Pkanudes on transitive and intransitive 
verbs cited by Lascaris (1608: 13; ef. p. 251). 

Historically the most interesting passages in the grammatical writings 
of Planudes are on nominal cases, which are considered both inthe 
Dialogue and in Peri syntaxeds, and on verbal tenses, which are examined 
in the Dialogue. 
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Case and tense were among the first grammatical categories to be iden- 
lified and studied by writers on Greek grammar. Aristotle made use of 
plésis (fall] as « technical term for virtually any morphological difference 
ina word form, from an assumed prior basic form, which had a distinctive 
syntactic or semantic function, He also identified the necessary consig- 
nification of time reference in the tense forms of the Greek verb. This 
could be seen as the very beginning of a theory of case and tense, but it 
was the Stoics who carried this further, restricting “case” (p/dsiv) in its 
subsequent traditional sense to the inflections of nominal words, 
Klisis (bending) replacing présis as a reference to inflectional and deriva- 
tional word form variations as a whole, In their theory of case they 
distinguished the nominative as the subject or agent case, euthefa or orthe 
[upright] and the genitive, dative, and accusative as the oblique cases, 
plagiai (slanted), bearing a separate relationship to the action oF process 
designated by the verb. 

‘The five cases of Greek were soon identified and named by a prominent 
or characteristic meaning. The “upright” subject case was also named 
‘onomastiké (naming, nominative] from its use in nomenclatures and the 
like. The vocative, always rather an anomalous case category, whose 
treatment by the Stoics is unclear (ef. Robins 1951: 33), was included in 
the noun paradigm in the Alexandrian tradition and so named, klérikd 
[calling], from its use as a form of address; its anomalous position as a 
case is noted by commentators on the Kandnes (above, pp, 117-119). 
‘The genitive was scen as the possessive or patrilineal case, ktétiké, patriké, 
the actual term geniké being variously explained by commentators (cf. 
"Hilgard 1901: 384.5—7, $48.8). The dative, doriké [giving}, was tradition- 

ally associated with didémi ‘give’ and désis ‘gift’, though its meanings 
cover a much wider range (De Mauro 1965), and the accusative, aitiuliké, 
‘Was primarily the object case, referring to what is acted on, affected, or 
effected by the causal activity designated by the verb (cf. aitia ‘cause’) 
Varro could not fail to notice that there was an additional case in 
Latin, the casus Latinus ot sextus {the Latin or the sixth case}, He too 
‘identified @ basic meaning to cach case, that of the ablative being the 
Agent or instrument by which an action is performed (Varro de lingua 
Latina 8.16, 10.62); the term ablativus {taking away from] is first found 
‘in Quintilian 1.5.59, 1.7. etc.). The term accusative is generally thought 
be the result of Varro’s confusion between the two uses of the Greek 
4itia, meaning ‘cause’ or ‘accusation’ (cf. Varro de lingua Latina 8.66—67). 
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The practice of naming each case by one of its functions continued in 
the Latin tradition through Donatus and the westera grammarians. The 
subsequent treatment of English phrases such as of the man asa genitive 
case lies outside the scope of this book. But it is interesting to see 
Quintilian proposing a seventh case in Latin (1.4.2 —3, 26), to distinguish 
the instrumental and agentive meaning of the ablative from the removal 
(ablative proper) meaning, in a sense following the Sanskrit case system, 
of which, of course, he knew nothing. Priscian expressly rejected this 
proposition on the reasonable ground that in formal terms such separate 
functions were at no point distinguished in Latin morphology (Keil 1855: 
190.14—16). 

Though [rom Aristotle onwards we can speak of an evolving and then 
stable or “paradigm” (in a Kuhnian sense) theory of case inflection in 
Greek and Latin, at no point is an attempt known to reach a general 
theory of case semantics, It is at least arguable that the essence of such 
a theory as far as the three oblique cases in Greek are concerned was 
outlined by Maximus Planudes, The relevant passage from the Peri 
pmidxeds reads (Bachmann 1828: 121.23 123.11) as follows: 


Ta ye piy émpirjpaca dvapépovear xpdg tae Ayvoounévas 
slag ij vag tobtoy noLotn sas. EL-7ap Epordpey, mids dvayrvooxe: 
dnodidovees at tO enippnna, Step ExOérov tOnov Exéyet éxi 
2 fran, doxprvopeda, KaaGS pycopL 
Ay noidmta Cyrodpey, GkAe tov tomo, Ev tt qiverat, tpIZds 
rowodyey thy Epdrnawy, nod i ROO; Kai nif ROGE: Kai RO 

16 piv nob i x61, poviy Kai atdaw Ev ton@ SyA0i' oiov. OD 
tor 6 deiva, H mod Ketean H KAOHTAL: droKpLvOpeOa yap deb pEv 
Emippnnarixdc, olov, Evraida, éxei, oiKoL, “oOuoi, nozAaz00. 
nodazoOr, oddapod, oddayOOr dré SE Kaxt THY SoTUAY HOvAY, 
oloy, ‘ADAvYoL, Of Pow" ts éni tO maeiotoy 8 KaTd SocuKHY 
aby TH ev RpoDése1, olov, év TH Rbk, év tO Gyp@, dv vi] "FAAGSL 

To BE rij, i ndoe Kal RdOey, Kai Guo KivnoIy oNpUivEL aA 1 
Ley, Tiy cic ToRov, 10 36, tiv éx ténov. Oloy, Epordevor, xi H 
nice Paditer 6 deiva; Fo piv Sco Kai exppnnatixids Gnoxpive- 
ue0a, olov, Sebpo, akeiae, oixude, “AOivate, Onpage, rohhaz. 
nokhuyéce, Ravin, RaVTOGE, Ravtay, RuvTUZoae, ob}ap, obdA- 
hooe: de ini 1 nheiotov dé Kate aitiatiKHY abv Ti cic mpoOEsEL 

diov, cic THy noALy, cis tov dypdv. Ei dé els Enyvzov xpdcerov, 
abv ti npbg RpOdECL: OloV, RpOs Tov aciiéa, Pos tov HyeHOVE. 
“Eporctmevor dé, RDEV AKEL 6 &vOpenoc; KdveaTNa Eviore piv 6 
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amippnpdtav doxpropela, oiov, avtsdOev, EvOEvie, ExciBey. 
Kolley, ‘AOjvaOcy, lodwdbey, 7AMev, obpavdsey, nodAa760Ev, Rav- 
tollev, xuvtayddev, abSap60eW" Os Emi 9 RAcioToV BE Weta EVUKT|S 
aiv tH x6 xpodécer lov, dnd PHyns, dnd Buavtiow Eort 5 
dre Kai cov Th x mpobécat (olov éK “Poyns, Ex Bofavrion, & 
‘AOnvGv). Kai onpewwréoy Evradba, Sain Katd TIVE OvotKiyY GKO- 
Aowlay ai tpeig aicar Epwrfoes, 1 nH0EV Kui ROD Ka Ri, Tas 
tpeig mhuyias &xhnpoouvto xrdarig 16 ev ROBEY THV yeveRTy, 
16 8 nod TAY SotUKHY, TO BE MA TY ainatiKHY. Kai dhonep Ev 
tals mayinns nrdoeot nponyeicur pév H yevier, Exera Bd 4 
Soren, Kai cpitn covtey éotiv A aitarixiy obo KdvtUiOE npoN- 
‘yeitan piv v6 n6Oey, énecan 8 15 nod, Kai TELAeNtaTSV éoTL tO mi}, 
AxohoiOoe ois tpioi péper tod ypdvov, Té pév yup nO0EV tot 
napchnduoros toviv’ épordveec yap, nO0ev HA0EV 6 divOpamog, 
i Epzerar, H FAodocra; Syodpev Katadchonévar abtdv TnoV, 
Sev EAAvOev, Hf Epzerar, fj Eeboera. TO 48 rod, tod éveotdros" 
Epardivies yap, nod docw 6 Seivu, fy AY H Eota; Ti cg Katt tO 
Eveatos dy éxciv 1 tomo poviyy abrod snoopy, év H drt, Ff 
flv. f Hora. To 88 xij Kai n6bq, tod pEdAOVEOS’ EpuTdveKE yap, 
ni Padiger 6 GOponos, i {Badroey, j} Badion; vhy By TG péAROvTL 
xp0vy cig Exeivoy ro tnov dipLEL TodTOL oNHUlvojiey, “H Kall 
ofitar dei twa HOcv Shore RpStepov EAOETY pos fig’ ita piven 
Av iipiv: civa dep” Hp GAAUySor GmeAOetv: vinep EV Kai 1 adtd 
poconoy piher va tpia tabta KaBdnak, mpoc Hpac avepyijarw 
tihng dé obx dv yévorto. 


[Adverbs refer to activities or their qualities of which we are igno- 
rant, If we ask pas anagindskei? “How does he read (aloud)?", we 
answer by giving the appropriate adverb, which serves as an epithet 
to the verb: ‘well’, rhétorikdy ‘rhetorically’, sophas ‘wisely’. 
But if we want to know, not how something is done, but the place 
Where is happens, we ean put our question in three ways, pod, path 
where?” pé pose whither”, and péthen whence?", In answer to the 
question where? itis simply a matter of indicating the location, ¢. z, 
oti estin ho dein? “Where is so-and-so? or poii keitai 8 kathotai? 
“Where is he lying or sitting?” We sometimes reply with an adverb 
such as enlatitha “here’, eke? ‘there’, ofkoi ‘at home’, Isthmo ‘at the 
Isthmus’, pollachoi ‘in many places’, oudamoi or oidaméthi ‘no- 
where’: bul we may sometimes just use a dative case form, like 
Athéngisi “in Athens’ or Thébésin ‘in Thebes’, but more usually we 


& 
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have the dative ease with the preposition en ‘in’, élei “in 
he city’, en t0i agrdi ‘in the field’, en s2f Hellddi “in Greece’. But 
1 pose ‘whither?’ and péthen ‘whence? both refer to movement, 
one (in)lo a place, the other out of or from a place. If we are asked 
pé (or pose) badizei ho dena? ‘whither is so-and-so walking? we 
sometimes answer with an adverb, such as deiiro ‘hither’, ekeise 
‘thither’, oikade ‘homewards’, Athénaze “to Athens’, Thébaze “to 
Thebes’, pollaché or pollachdse “to many places’, péinte, pantose, 
pantaché, or pantachose “to all places’, ondamé or oudamése ‘no- 
where’, but mostly we use an accusative case with eis ‘(in)to’, as in 
eis ten polin ‘into the city’, els tn agrén “into the field’; but if we 
are referring to a living person We use the preposition pros "to", as 
in pros tn basiléa “to the king’, pros ton hégemdna “to the leader’. 
If we are asked pothen héket ho énthrépos? “Where does this man 
come from”, sometimes we reply with an adverb, such as entedithen 
‘thence’, enthénde “from here’, ekeithen ‘from there’, oikothen “from 
home’, Arkéngithen ‘from Athens’, isthméthen “from the Isthmus’, 
géthen “from earth’, owrandthen ‘from heaven’, pollachdthen “from 
many places’, pantothen or pantachdthen “from everywhere’, ouda- 
néthen ‘from nowhere’, but for the most part we use a genitive case 
with the preposition apé ‘from’, as in apd Rhomes “from Rome’, 
apo Byzantiou ‘trom Byzantium’, sometimes also with the preposi- 
tion ek ‘out of, as in ek Rhdmés ‘out of Rome’, ek Byzantiou ‘out 
‘of Byzantium’, ex Athéndn ‘out of Athens’. 

Here it is also to be noticed how by some sort of natural 
agreement the three questions ‘whence’, ‘where?", and “whither?” 
have had assigned to them the three oblique cases, “whence?” having 
the genitive, ‘where?” the dative, and ‘whither the accusative: and 
as in the noun paradigm, the genitive comes first, then the dative, 
and then the accusative, so too pothen ‘whence? comes first, then 
poit ‘where?”, and then pé ‘whither?’. corresponding to the three 
divisions of time, For whence?” refers to past time: if we ask pothen 
élthen ho énthrapox (or érchetai, of eletsetai)? ‘where has this man 
come from (or is coming from, or will come from)?", we indi 
that he has already left the place from which he has come. is now 
coming, or will have come. ‘Where?’ refers to the present; asking 
‘poit estin ho deina (or én, or éstai)? ‘where is so-and-so (or where 
was he, or where will he be)?” we are simply referring to the place 
in which he is, was. or will be, at a given time; ‘whither?’ refers (0 
the future; if we ask pé badizei ho énthropos (or ebadisen, or badisei)? 
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‘where is the man walking to (or where was he walking to, or will 
be walking toy”, we are referring to his arrival in the (relative) 
future. Or we may put it like this: someone must first come to us 
from somewhere, then be with us, and then go away to somewhere 
clse, provided that one and the same person is going to act in these 
three ways in relation to us at one time, Otherwise this would not 
be the case.] 

In examining Planudes’s presentation of the oblique cases we face a 

number of interrelated questions: firstly, is his account, as just quoted, a 

statement of what has come to be known as a localist theory of case; 

and if itis, was it “original” either in the Byzantine world of scholarship 
as a whole or in the work of Maximus Planudes as an individual? 

Ever since Hjelmslev first raised these questions in relation to Planudes 
(1935; 10-12) they have been the subject of some debate. The localist 
theory itself has been expressed in a magnificent example of the German 
Bogenkonstruktion by Bopp (1833: 136): “Die Kasus-Endungen driicken 
die wechselscitigen, vorziiglich und urspringlich cinzig riumlichen, vou 
Raume auch auf Zeit und Ursache iibertragenen, Verhiilinisse der No- 
mina, d.h. der Personen der Sprachwelt zu einander aus” [case endings 
‘express the mutual relations, principally and in origin simply local, then 
extended to temporal and causal relations, between the nouns, that is to 
say the persons, in the universe of discourse}. This was taken up by Franz 
Willner, linking the primary meanings of prepositions to cases (cf, Will: 
ner 1827: 77), 

‘The association of local and temporal relations seen in the passage 
quoted from Planudes is consistent with Condillae’s derivation of the 
abstract meanings of prepositions from original local meanings (Le Roi 
1947; 478 —481; cf. 87—R8, 103), For a summary of localist case theory 
as it evolved in post-Renaissance Europe Hjelmsley (1935; 13 ~ 32) may 
be consulted, and some current developments within generative grammar 
ure presented in Anderson (1973, 1977). 

Leaving aside subsequent stages of the localist theory, it must be 
emphasized that Planudes's analysis of the Grundbedeutungen of the three 
oblique cases is well suited to the syntax and semantics of the Greek 


Prepositions. He says, for example, that the dative case on its own may 


be used to indicate an actual location, although it is more usual to add 


a preposition. Examples from Greek literature in which each of the three 
‘cases signifies the direction or position of someone or something may be 
seen in cikoust 1és hodoa ‘they get off the road’ (Herodotus 2.80), hémenon 
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akrotété koruphéi “sitting on the highest peak’ (Iliad 5.754), naioisi 
doikeis toiside? ‘do you dwell in these shrines? (Euripides fon 314), and 
Aidao dimous ércheai “you will come to the house of Hades’ (Iliad 22.483), 
IL may be noted that De Mauro (1965), like Williner (1827: 77), makes 
location the primary one of the several meanings that he assigns to the 
Greek dative case 

For prepositional examples Planudes chooses the single-case preposi- 
tions, aps, ek, em, and eis, though prés is also listed. In fact it is the 
tricasual prepositions which give the strongest support for the localism 
of the cases, where each preposition may be analysed as having its own 
distinctive meaning component, which combines with the meaning of the 
case form following it (ef. Bennett 1975; 35—38 et al 

With prés the specific meaning is proximity; pros Elidos “from Elis’, 
prov Aigingi (in the sea) “off Aegina’, prés allélous “towards each other’ 
With hypé it is *below’: hypd chthénos héke She came from beneath the 
earth’, heiidein hypo pétrai “to sleep beneath a rock’, iénai hypd gaian “to 
go under the earth’ (to die). With pard it is *beside’: par’ Aristarchou 
“from beside Aristarchus’, hésthai pard pyri ‘to sit by the fireside’, pard 
pétamon “to the riverside’. epi is less sharply distinguished by its cases, 
but we find survivals of a loca 
agkjras to ride at (i.e. depending on) anchor (Herodotus 7.188), and in 
a transparent metaphor epi prospolou mids “depending on a single atten- 
dant’ (Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 746). Other cases are more obviously 
distinguished locatively: naiein epi bomdi ‘to dwell on a 
8.240), anabainein epi ta hypsélotata “to go up to the 
(Herodotus 1.131). 
In the Dialogue (Bachmann 182 


ighest points’ 


locative meanings of the three oblique cases (and ef, pp. 153—156, 164 
165 above): 


Ei fav 1 Kivotpevoy ftepov téxov KatuAyimdvoy, sig Etepov 
mero, Kui 8bo tods Monovg Ayes, todt0 KUpins 7vdoKOIS av 
xivnow’ ds ei tig &x tihabe tiie MOALMG tic Etépay noposeraL. Ei 
BE Kiveita bv tO KwvObpevoV mEpi REvTOL TéROV TOV aiTév, TO 
Tig otdcaws AOye, Todt auvtdgers, OGto pip Kiiv tH oixia 
mepinuttiv tov divOponoy Atyovtes, tH sig ardoems xpoDEost TH 
iv todto avvtdtroney. "Ev yap Tt AupBavoucy, viv oikiay. Kad" 
flv xaveitan 6 &vpeonog, 

N. Ti dé Sijnote kal chy &v mpODesty otdery Epodpey onuatve: 

TL. Kai pada. 


fe sense with the genitive in hormetn ep” 


altar’ (iad 


28.23—230.3) Planudes himself 
makes use of the tricasual prepositions paré and prés to highlight the 
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N. Odx Gpa xahds ofcopey &x tiobe tig MOARag Ey TSE 
dhe PadiLer Tw 
IL. ’Anein cou tobto, Nedgpov 
NAME Ro 


ntts obtw oe Aéyetv &pautto. 


Ex tio’ tie odams cig vive BadiLe Thy noAW. 


N. ‘Anéhet you od8é toiico Kunis 
mwa 
oixig. 

TL, Ed Eyvanc, kai ot 16 ouveerarypévoy mag thy axpouciy Ka 
api ouptod 11 cUvopay jién Koval” 76 ye pev ev TH oiKiG KaOA}GOM, 
kai kard tiv oikiay dvonootdning pois, ‘AAA’ éxaviaqey, ei boxet, 
wai abdig cig THY nupé. 

N. ‘Enavioney, Soxei yap. 

TI, Toaoicov repi tuitys, & Nedppov, pupiv, das émeibav 
xivnow onpaivy, aimacixi tabrny ovvedecopey’ Gah” Ty abe) Kai 
ordaw toy Ste Syroi, Kati Nyy mTmow abe dpeiPer’ Bored yap 
THVIKUDTa GuvanteTHN Kai Yap napa TH Paotket tIva AbyoREV 
ioraaQa. i S¢ nov Kai apt tov Bacthén tig Eypayey, Eypaye 
HEV, ob pévror Kai AKpIPOs Emanhous. Exons Kui 7p HL xpos 
Loti Ste kai dvti tis napa Aap Baveran, olu i Kai ody, KU Tig 
éxcivew ouvrdzems ok dototutat. AAR’ Srav piv chy mupd 
onpaivy, Thy dxd pocmnon UiV Kivnaty Eyoveuy Kai TH ExciVvng 
ovat yeriniWy’ ds, i otpaTHYOY KPds TOD flactréag AéyouEY nip. 
Teatar éxcidav 58 tiyy napa pév Kai abdis, THVEE THY Eyybs Ordo 
npaivovoay, donk} névens wadrora yaiper dg xi mepi tIv0s 
AéyonEV mpds Tig RoGiy aiitov KaDFAVaL Tob SeiVvos' npog BE Tod. 
nédus ob Roney. Ei toivoy fh pEv mpbs Thy RGALV ObK doo: 
71 tis RpodEseans, dvO" he Lapfdivera, douni 88 Gel, chy bys 
aria Syhoiou, ouvtérterat, paveporacov, Kai THY Rapé, tO 
ard dyhotouy, Kai +i} adty coviteaBat ntdoxt ci yap eigev ty 
robro1g Hy napé kai tiv ainatixty, sizev dv Kui f KpOs, 


ov cipiisera, xaOjo0a 
is THY oixiay, cinep # alc ti} Kwang, GAAd Wadov By ti 


[Palaitimus: If what is moved leaves one place and goes to another, 
and you are speaking of both places, you will rightly recognise a 
movement, as when someone leaves this city and goes to another 
one, But if what is moved moves around in the same place, you 
will report this in terms of location. So when we say that the man 
is walking around in the house, we put this in a construction with 
the preposition en ‘in’, which designates place-where. For we pick 
on one thing in relation (o which the man is moving, 
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Neophron: Are we then going to say that the preposition em 
designates a location? 

P. Yes indeed we are. 

N. Then we will not be correct in saying that someone walks out 
of this city in this city? 

P. You should avoid this, Neophron, or someone may ask you 
to put it like this. 

N, Like what? 

P, Saying that he is walking out of this city and into this city. 

N. No doubt then this too will not be well formed, to say that 
someone sits into the house, if eis “into” refers t0 movement, but 
one should say rather that he sits down in the house, 

P. You have grasped the point, and a sentence put together to 
sound like this makes you sce this yourself, Without hesitation you 
will speak of sitting in the house and in relation to the house. But 
let us go on, if you will, to look at the preposition pari ‘beside’. 

N, Yes, Let uss do that, 1 agree 

P. We can say this much about this preposition, Neophron: when 
it designates movement we construct it with an accusative. But this 
same preposition sometimes indicates position, and then it changes 
itis constructed with a dative, and we say that someone is 
standing pard (di basilet ‘in the king's presence’. But if someone 
wrote (in such a sentence) pard tin basiléa “to the king's presence’, 
he would have written it but without properly understanding it 
Look, prés is also sometimes used instead of paré and also i 
of fm ‘with’ (which takes the dative), and the syntactic construction 
the same for all three, But when préy in used in the same sense 
as pard to refer to movement away from a person, it needs the 
genitive just as pard does: for example in the expression straf@gon 
pros tot basiléds pémpesthai ‘sending the general from the king” 
But again, if we use pard to indicate position-near, it is much best 
to construct it with the dative; for example, we say prés tois posin 
autén kathésthai toi deinos, that is, we say of someone that he is 
sitting at so-and-so’ feet; we do not say pris toils pédas (with the 
accusative). If, therefore, prés takes the sume case as the preposition 
for which it is substituted, namely the dative signifying place-near, 
itis quite clear the pard, when it means the same, will take the same 
case. Tf in these sentences para took the accusative case, prés would 
do the same] 
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‘The three local relations where, whither, and whence had been linked by 
Apollonius with cerlain types of interrogation and with certain adverbs, 
particularly those formed by suffixation on a noun, such as oikothi ‘at 
home’, oikénde ‘homeward’, and oikothen “from home’. This goes back 
to the Téchné (section 19), and Apollonius goes out of his way to make 
clear that these words are adverbs and not cases of nouns, despite a few 
redunditnt prepositions like ex haléthen (iad 21.335) ‘Irom from the sea’, 
which may be compared with the English from thence (Schneider 1878: 
180.32—181.23, 186.22 — 1876, 298.10 — 209.4), 


Planudes's words on the basically local meanings of the oblique cases, 


quoted above from his Peri syntaxeds, also appear in a text formerly 
attributed to the Alexandrian Theodosius, author of the Theodosian 
Aanones (as in Steinthal 1891; 267). This, however, is now rejected, and 
it has been shown that the text in question belongs to a collection of 
grammatical quotations from Planudes and others (cf, Uhlig 1883: 
xxxvii.10 “mixtura ex technes scholiis et supplementis composita”), be: 
Jonging to a date later than Planudes. In his introduction to the second 
edition of Steinthal’s Geschichte (1891: vi— vii) Guggenheim felt it nec- 
essary to point out her error in the unaltered text, written in 1863, before 
the statement of Uhlig, 

We must, then, face the question, was Maximus Planudes enunciating 
a theory of case meanings based on localist principles, as Hjelmslev (1935: 
12) and others have maintained. This question, along with related ques- 
tions in the history of ancient Greek and Byzantine linguistics has recently 
been the subject of some debate, Hjelmslev (1935) and Anderson (1973) 
did not argue the case in detail but simply presented their opinions, In 
more recent years Murru (1979, 1979b) defended Planudes as an ex- 
ponent of the localist theory, and Chanet (1985) and Blank (1987) have 
maintained the opposite. 

In one sense, of course, we must be sure about what the position is 
that is maintained by those supporting the localism of Planudes, including 
the present writer. No-one would argue that Planudes’s words quoted 
above can be construed as a fully articulated localist theory such as has 
been set out in modern times. What can, however, be defended is that 
his statement is the most explicit attribution of local relations and, 
following them, temporal relations to the three Greek oblique cases as 
their primary semantic field; such would seem the most natural interpre- 
lation of ras treis plagias eklérdsanto [(the three locational relations) have 
had assigned to them the three oblique cases}. Locative meanings come 
first and temporal meanings are set beside them. Much may depend on 
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the interpretation of the phrase katé tina physikén akolouthian (by some In the first place we may set aside the argument of “guilt by associa- 
sort of natural agreement]. Some would dismiss the phrase kat@ tina mn” expressed in the syllogism: No Byzantine was an original thinker; 
physikén akolouthian as little more than a statement of an ordering Maximus Planudes was a Byzantine; therefore he was not an original 
principle, like the ordering of the letters of the alphabet. But it may be ker. Such was the verdict of Gudeman (Pauly—Wissowa 1916: 1749), 
more plausibly suggested that physiké akolouthia should be stressed so as lending authority to subsequent judgments; “Originalitat auf dem Gebiet 
to indicate that locative relations are indeed the basis of the source and der Syntax wird man bei einem Byzantiner des 13. Jubrhunderts nicht 
Grundhedeutung of the three cases, with temporal relations derived from erwarten”, repeated in his own words by Blank (1987; 67); “Byzantine 
them, leaving it to later generations to articulate the localist theory more writers often seem merely to feast greedily on the corpse of ancient 
fully. Tt is true (ef. Chanet 1985) that the descriptive order of the three wisdom, grabbing what facts they can and leaving behind much that they 
‘bliquc' cance iv gehitive; dativey. ened: acousatives/and' that fsia'long- cannot or will not carry off with them, Byzantine grammarians are no 
standing tradition among the Greek grammarians, deriyed in part from exception to this rule”. 

morphology and in part from one interpretation of the term geniké itself Once again, it is easy to misrepresent one’s argument, No-one would 
(Gf. pp. 66, 156, 181, 195); but even if s0, the basis for this tradition is Suggest that a localist theory sprang unheralded and without prior notice 


from the head of Planudes or of anyone else, Theories are not in general 
like this, and we may compare the gradual and cumulative development 
in the west of modistic grammar from and through the generations of 
commentators on Priscian, 


different, and the argument for some natural agreement between the three 
cases and the three locative relations is not thereby invalidated, 

It has also been asked (Chanet 1985: 137) why the three locative 
relations are associated specifically with past, present, and future, since 
the same questions whence?, 
answered in any single tense. This statement is, of course true, but it can 
be pointed out that the present tense is the central “timeless” dividing 
line between the past and the future, where we are when speaking, where 
wwe have been before speaking, and where we will be after speaking (cf. 
pp. 72, 121 above). 

In this sort of historical reconstruction of theory certainty is not fully 
attainable, and a balance of probabilities must be accepted. It may be 


oe ai ae oe IL is possible to trace a sequential conception of u localist case theory 
among Greek grammarians. The Téchné lists the three denominal locative 

adverbs vikoi “at home’, oikade ‘homeward’, and oikoshen ‘from hom 

paraphrased by en 16pdi ‘in a place’, eis tépon “to a place’, and ek pou 


“from a place’, but without reference to the three cases involved, We have 
already noted (p. 223) that Apollonius in dealing with the same set of 
adverbs expressly denies their interpretation as nominal eases, The com: 
Mentators on the Techné in general say no more on this, but one such, 
Heliodorus (? 7th century) brings the cases into a more direct relationship 


concluded that at Planudes’s hands the basis of a localist theory of case, with the three locative relations (Hilgard 1901: 549,22—25): hai sehéseis 
which fits the Greek usage of case forms with and without prepositions, hai topikai treis eisin, hé ek topou, hé en tépoi, hé eis topon; kai hé men 
was set out in a systematic way in the Dialogue and the Peri syntixeds. ck tépou tés genikés idia, hé d en t6poi tés dotikeés, hé d' eis tapon téy 

IL is not, of course, suggested that Maximus Planudes assumed, as aitiatikés (the locative states are three in number, out of a place, in a 
some modern proponents of the localist theory since Bopp have done, Place, and into a place; “out of” is specific to the penitive, “in” is specific 
that all oblique case meanings can be derived from these three locative to the dative, and “into” is specific to he accusative, This is substantially 
relations. He may haye thought so, but he does not say so explicitly. the account given by Syncellus (ninth century, see pp. 156—157), but 
What he does say, and this is important in the semantics of case, is that Planudes treats case as the principal marker of location and movement, 
the three locative and then the three temporal relations were assigned (0 with or without an accompanying preposition, making the three temporal 
the genitive, dative, and accusative cases to form part at least of their and the three local relations the basic distinction between the three Greek 
fundamental semantic content. oblique case forms 

If an affirmative answer may be given to the question whether Planudes The whole passage from Planudes quoted above (Bachmann 1928: 


was enunciating 4 localist theory of case. we should now take up the ‘121.23—123.11) deals with the same question that Priscian discusses in 
question how far, if at all, his presentation was original. his volume 17 (Keil 1859: 133,3—134.14), the use of adverbs in interro- 
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gation, but despite the general similarity between the wo authors here, 
Priscian makes no attempt al an explanation of the cases used, not even 
mentioning the ablative case in reference to motion-from, the nearest 
linking of case with location in the glossing of the Latin oblique cases 
and the locative adverbs, The relevant passage may be quoted for com- 
parison with what Planudes says on this topic, despite his general reliance 
on Priseian’s exposition: (Keil 1859: 134.8—14): 


“Si interrogem quo?, respondes hue vel illuc, domum vel miitiam, 
Romam vel in Italian, sin vero ubi?, respondes hie vel illic, domi vel 
‘ilitiae, Romae vel in Fralia, Non solum enim adverbia huiuscemodi 
localibus interrogationibus, sed etiam omnia nomina locos signifi- 
cantia licet subicere, ad locos quidem praecedente quo, in locis vero 
ubi, de locis unde, per loca qua. odem modo et temporalia.” [If 1 
ask ‘Whither?’, you will answer ‘Hither’ or ‘hither’, ‘Homeward’ 
or ‘Into military service’, ‘To Rome’ or *To Maly’. But if I ask 
“Where, you will answer ‘Here’ or ‘There’, ‘Athome’ or ‘In military 
service’, ‘At Rome’ of ‘In Italy’. Not only adverbs of this sort may 
be used to answer questions about location, but any nouns that 
designate places, ‘place whither’ answering ‘whither’, ‘place in 
which’ answering ‘where? 
and "Place through which 
fying temporal relations behave in the same way.) 


This glossing is scarcely in advance on what Apollonius had written 
already, 

In sum, it is not unreasonable to conclude that a localist theory of 
noun cases had been gradually developing, from its first hints in the 
Téchné, through further observations in the works of Apollonius and 
Priscian, and receiving more prominence among the Byzantine gram- 
marians, notably Heliodorus, but that it received its first recorded explicit 
presentation at the hands of Planudes. Murru (19794: 122—123) notes 
that the verb thedrein [to examine theoretically] was first used by Maximus 
Planudes in connection with locative case meanings. He also recognizes 
Planucles as the culmination of a long trend toward localism through the 
Byzantine age (1979 b: 95): “Si potrebbe quindi sostenere che la teorit 
Jocalistica risalge a Massimo Planude nella formulazione pitt esplicita € 
chiara, ma anche che essa sia stata suggerita al filologo bizantino sotto 
forma di suggestione da Prisciano” [One may therefore maintains that 
the localist theory goes back to Planudes in its clearest and most explicit 
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formulation, but also that it had been suggested to the Byzantine philolo- 
gist through what had been put forward by Pris 

Ttis not possible to be conclusive, only reasonable and unprejudiced. 
The reader who wishes to pursue the question further and in detail may 
be referred to the articles just cited from Murru; Robins (1974, 1984, 
1988 a); Chanet (1985): Blank (1987). All of these carry full bibliographies 
up to their dates of publication, 


Verbal tense 


We have seen how the author of the Téchnd, following Aristotle, made 
\¢ reference the basic meaning and the distinctive grammatical category 
of verbs. This was the dimension along which the morphologically dit 
ferent tense forms were described semantically. The Stoics saw things 
differently and recognized the interlocking of two dimensions of time and 
the aspectual distinction between incomplete or continuing and complete 
(briefly, see Barwick 1957: 52—53), In fact, such an analysis is required 
for the full semantic analysis of yerb forms in several languages. The 
Stoic terminology is self-explanatory. There were three times, present, 
past, and future, and the two aspects, incomplete and complete, Of these 
three time references the future was inherently unmarked (the specifically 
Altic future perfect being ignored), but the other tenses were displayed 
in a bidimensional setting: 


present 
enestds paratatikbs 
[present continuing} 
poid ‘1 am doing” 
enestis syntelikos 
present completed] 
pepoitka “1 have done” 


past 
parbichéménos paratatikos 
past continuing] 

¢poioun “Twas doing’ 
parbichéménos syntelikos 
[past completed] 
epepoitkein ‘I had done’ 


incomplete 


complete 


Varro, well acquainted with Stoic work in this field, applied it to the 

somewhat different Latin formal tense system with remarkable success 

a in semantic and morphological explanations (cf. Robins 1990: 
—60). 

However, Stoic thinking and Stoic terminology, though known to the 

classical Greek grammarians, were not incorporated into their analyses, 
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which persisted in the unidimensional Aristotelian frame, The Téchné set 
these Lenses as follows: 


enestds [present], poid 

paratatikés [imperfect], epoloun 
parakeimenos (perfect), pepoigka 
ypersyntelikds [pluperfect), epepoiékein 
(and aéristos [plain past}, epoizsa “I did’). 


The Stoies had treated the plain past, like the future as unmarked as 
regards completion or incompletion, and the term “aorist” ((simple, 
unmarked) past] has continued as part of grammatical terminology in 
that sense, These two tense forms were left out of the aspectual frame, 
Fssentially Apollonius, Priscian, and the commentators on the Téchné 
follow this line. What hat to be accounted for was the quadripartition of 
reference Lo past time, as it was set out in the Téchné. The actual loading 
of the tense system was considered to be justified on the ground that we 
necessarily know more about the past and can therefore make finer 
distinctions of time within it, But the attempts at explanation illustrate 
well the difference between implicit or intuitive knowledge of a language 
and explicit or descriptive knowledge. The grammarians of the classical 
and Byzantine ages were native speakers of Greek, and later generations 
of them were well skilled in the writing of classical Greck. Obviously they 
used the available semantic distinetions in their wi reek; the 
problem was to set down in linguistic terms just what these distinctions 
were, constrained as they kept themselves along the single dimension of 
time reference. 

Leaving aside the indeterminate position of the aorist or unmarked 
past tense, the method shared by Apollonius and all the other grammar- 
ians was division along the line of time past by reference to such tempor! 
adverbs as drti [recently], pala’ or ékpalai {a long time ago}, despite the 
obvious influence of Stoic thought in such technical terms in general use, 
such as paratatikos fimperfect], Tt has already been noticed (p. 71, above) 
how such a single time track explanation given by commentators on the 
Téchné {ails to “save the phenomena” and is, in fact, contradicted by 
some sentences from classical Greek authors. 

Priscian deals with the tense meanings of the Latin verb in the same 
way (Keil 1855: 416.15—20), translating arti and pélai by nuper [recently] 
or modo [just now], and pridem [long ago], respectively. He also makes 
clear the Latin syncretism of the perfect and aorist meanings in the single 
Latin praeteritum perfectum, the “perfect with have” and the “perfect 
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without have” in the traditional teaching of Latin to speakers of English 
(Keil 1855: 415.23 —416), obviously an important point for Greek-speak- 
ing pupils who were learning Latin, the readership at which his Latin 
grammar was primarily directed. 

‘The two-dimensional approach to tense meanings was never fully faced 
by Byzantine grammarians. Stephanos, a seventh-century writer (Hilgard 
1901: 250.26—251.9; ef. Lallot 1985a and Canjolle—Zaslawsky 1985, 
with French translation), provides a useful presentation of Byzantine and 
Stoic terminology, with some account of Stoic theory, but he never loses 
the reliance on temporal adverbs as the means of paraphrasing and 
distinguishing the Greek past tenses: 


toy iveotta of Exwixoi éveoiea xupuratixdy Spitovear, Su 
napareiverat Kai eis napchnduddra Kal etc wéhAOvt' 6 yap AL:yeov 
“nov” Kai bet EnoipGe tt Enouiver Kai Sc xorjour tov bi nap- 
axatixdy nappZnivoy xapuratixdy’ 6 yup AEzoY “Snolouy" StL 
1 whéov éxoinocy supuiver, ofmo dé menApwxey, @AG noriour 
név, év Shiy@ bé Zpover ci yap 1 nupwEZNHEVOY Khéov, 16 hetKov 
Skiyov' 6 Kai ZpOTAHODEV RoUjGeL cEEIOV RUpwZNKETG, TOV Yk> 
ypupe, b¢ xakcirar napaxrinevoc duit tO eAyotoy Exe TY vv 
réhstay Tis évepyeius’ 6 toivey éveotiig Kui Raparerendg dg dre 
2ai¢ Gpow Gvyyeveic, 10 Kai toIs adtois ovppdvors ZpdVEAL, O10 
Tinto EeURcov. 6 dé RapaKcievos Kakcieal dveotidG GUVTEMIKOS, 
rovron dé RapeZNnEvos 6 imepauvtéAuKoc: drei AKdétepos AGIOS 
Rapoxrar, Guyyevele Kai Tis xapaxmprorois Gtorzeiors 
ZpapeVvor cic adrois gaivoveal, olay TExvOA sterhpeL” domep bé 
6 éxoiouy niéov Exer 1 mapwrnpEvoy xpos tov RoW, ot Kai 6 
éxenoujxew po tov menoinxa. 


[The Stoics call the present the present continuing, because it extends 
both into the past and into the future. Someone saying poié ‘Tam 
doing” indicates that he did something and that he will do something, 
‘They call the imperfect the past continuing, because someone saying 
epoioun “I was doing” indicates that he did something but has not 
yet finished it, and that he will do it, but ina little time; for if the 
Past takes up most of the time, there is only a little for the future, 
and if this little is added in we get a completed past, gégrapha ‘T 
have written’, which is called the perfect because the completion of 
the activity is recent. So the present and the imperfect are akin to 
each other in that both are incomplete. which is why they use the 
same consonants, as with /ipid ‘1 beat’ and étypton ‘I was beating’. 
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But the perfect is called by the Stoies the present completed, and 
the pluperfect is called the past version of this (past completed). 
Since both tenses are fully past, they are akin to each other and are 
shown to use the same written letters, as in féeypha “I have beaten’ 
and evefphein “I had beaten’; just as epoioun ‘I was doing” has more 
of past time in it than poié ‘I am doing’, so has epepoiékein ‘I had 
done’ in relation to pepoiéka “I have done’ ] 


It cannot be said that Planudes properly separates aspectual and temporal 
meanings, continuing to associate drti {recently} with the perfect, and 
‘met‘oligon (after @ little time] with the (middle) future perfect, which he 
discusses (Bachmann 1828: 7.17—23) without reference to its specifically 
Attic dialect status. But he does raise important semantic relations be- 
tween time und context that more readily offer an explication of the 
different meanings of the past tenses. The first eleven pages of the 
Dialogue deal with verbal tense in general, but the most significant lines 
come from Bachmann (1828: 6.23 ~ 7,14): 


Tov éveotca tolvoy dpuConevoc oiitang div cinor tis, 
totw, drav Ka0" Sv zpdvov now tbe TL KU 
Seay yptipey Eporndais, vk now viv, hyo dui ypdoo, Mapaca- 
‘nds dé Zonry, Srav epi napehmpuOdros ypOvov, vi Kat’ Excivoy, 
(og iveorirtu, trolovy hive" ds Stay ExortnDeis, 1 28's dvarti- 
Lovtos toi Ahiov éxoiouv; Aéyo, dz EypupoV' tobtO yap, 8 viv 
Leyo, 6x Expapov, viv jv, dxuv codto AEyo, napeh.sp.v0e: 1085 
8é rob HAlov avatAAovtos, EveatHeRds Iv" Kai A HE cis Hpeco 
envixutiza, ti xovd, cinov div, St ypd@o. Hapaxcipevos 8% dot, 
Seay nepi tod pet napEAMAVOStog zpdvou Eye, i REKOINKA KAT 
wdroy" bs Stay Aper Renayjievos tod ypdpeLy Kai sporHOcis, =i 
dpn xonoinxa, ino, der 7eypupa. Kudids ipa Kui napaxciyevos 
Aéyetav’ 6 yap tip napehOav xpdvos napdKexxaL Ravi« tp Eve~ 
ortint, Kai Ey7is Got sovzOD. “Yrepavvechinds dé tory, Grav Repl 
zpdvov xapehyivdows ti Gprt kat’ éxcivoy nowy énenain, 
Liyor ds bruv EpwrmPeic, ct 0Es dvuridhovros Tod HAtow & 
Roujxet, tovréatt ti @vacéAAovtos 00 iion nowy énaxabpny. 
timo, Eyeypipe. “Adpiatos 86 éotiv, & nékar nuvotipevos Kut 
Undéve Spov Exov, fizor SiAwory, myvina Eylvero. “O pev yap 
Evening Gpoy Exet 6 viv 6 6 RapataciKds tO dvartddovtos 
twZdv tod Lov’ 6 nupaxciuevos BE 19 dipwt’ 6 Bé URepauveehaKds 
kai abtds 7d GvurhAovtos tod FAiav' 6 3 Gdpiatos obte TouTAV 
obdév, ote Go 1. 
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[If someone were to define the present tense, he would put it like 
this: a present tense is used when at a given time 1am doing 
something and say that | am doing it, as when asked, while | am 
writing, what 1 am doing now, I say griphd “1 am writing’. An 
imperfect is when in relation to some time in the past I say what 1 

as doing when that time was present time for me: so when asked 
what I was doing at sunrise yesterday, I reply égraphon ‘I was 
writing’. This activity of which T now say “I was writing? has passed, 
but at sunrise yesterday it was present, and if someone had asked 
me then what I was doing, | would have said “Iam writing’, A 
perfect tense is when | am speaking about recently elapsed time 
and what I have done in it; when having just finished writing [am 
asked what I have just done in it I say gégrapha ‘I have written 
Very properly the perfect is called the tense that is “near to us” 
because time recently passed presses close on the present and is 
near to it. IC is a pluperfect tense when in relation to time pust I 
say what T had recently finished doing at that time, as when asked 
what I had done at sunrise yesterday, that is to say what 1 had 
stopped doing at sunrise, I say egegraphein I had written’. An aorist 
lense is about what has ceased without further specification or 
indication of when it happened. The present tense is restricted to 
Present time, the imperfect to what was happening at sunrise, the 
perfect to what has recently happened, and the pluperfeet also in 
self to the time of sunrise, The norist has none of these constraints, 
hor any others}. 


Planudes makes the present tense his starting point. This tense, leaving 
aside stylistic and oratorival dev 
an action going on at the time it is spoken of, so that reference to the 
lime of the action and the speaker's time is one and the same, The 
imperfect describes an action referred to 
Point in time 
thing is that the event described has already occurred and ended at the 
time of the speaker's mention of it (we may notice that in English, though 
‘not in all languages, a perfect with have cannot be well formed if qualified 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase denoting a discontinuity with the 
Speaker's present: for example */ have seen him last year (better 1 saw 
him last year. as against the fully acceptable # have seen him this year). 
Likewise the pluperfect designates an event already in the past by refer- 
€nce lo the speaker's report or assumed Teport of an event subsequent to 


ves like the “historic present”, signifies 


still going on at the previous 
clected by the speaker, With the perfect the important 
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it. Actual distances in time are irrelevant. Planudes did not wholly discard 
the use of temporal adverbials to give the meanings of different past 
tenses, but by bringing in lwo separate time references, speaker's time 
and the relative time of the event to it, which coincide only in present 
lenses, he probably came as near to a recognition of the aspectual 


ing it, Maximus Planudes went beyond what others had attempted and 
as far as he could reasonably be expected to have gone. 

In view of the importance of Maximus Planudes among the gram- 
marians of the Byzantine Age, it would be most helpful if his two 
1 of the aspectual grammatical works, the Dialogue and Syntax, edited by Bachmann more 
dimension of the tense system as could be allowed within the “official’ than a century and a half ago, were critically otis in the light of 


Aristotelian unidimensional model. subsequent and current research on the lines so well laid by 
Adverbs like arti and pdlai may often be contextually appropriate to a9e7e, 1982), ge einer sa ial id by Dott 


perfget and pluperfect tenses, but they are in no way implicated by them 
nor are they part of the meaning of the tenses as grammatical categories. 
We have noticed this earlier (p. 74), and we may cite additional examples 
of remote time expressed by the perfect, but always relative to the 
speaker's present time, and of almost fe precedence of an event 
designated by the pluperfect, but again always relative to an event 
reported as already having occurred in relation to some other past event 
on the. speaker's time scale. The following examples will clarify thi 
epimelos hoi theoi hon hoi énthrépoi déontai kateskeudkasin “Carefully the 
gods have provided those things that men need’ (Xenophon, Memorabilia 
4.3.3), and rn d’élipe psyehé, katd d’ophehalmén kéchyth’ achlis *his life 
left him and a mist had come over his eyes’ (Iliad 5.696). 

Stoic tense theory was known to the Greek gramm from Dio- 
nysius Thrax onwards, and part of their terminology was incorporated 
into the Greek and Byzantine tradition, but it was not fully understood 
by non-Stoies, and it is clear that Priscian had a very muddled idea of 


some parts of their linguistic doctrine (ef. Steinthal 1890; 307). Aristo- 


telian theory was the basis of applied and theoretical linguistics during 
the classical and post-classical periods of the Greek world, mainly through 
the immense reputation of the Féchné and the grammar that it summa- 
rized and expounded, 

Planudes and other Byzantine grammarians were attempting to make 
explicit their intuitive knowledge and literary usage of the Greek past 
tenses by elaboration within the single time scale, Their adverbial para- 
phrases were never adequate or even relevant to this part of grammatical 
semantics. Planudes comes as far as he could while keeping to the existing 
system; what matters in his account is the extension (completion and 
incompletion) of reported events in relation t separate time frame. 
here exemplified by yesterday's sunrise. The temporal adverbs drti, pala. 
and the like could have been omitted, leaving his account no less explicit 
and valid (the reader may further consult Lallot 198Sa and Robins 
1988). Within the Aristotelian-Alexandrian theory and without discard- 


Chapter 12 
The Byzantine contribution to the study of Greek 
grammar in the Renaissance 


Even the severest critics of the level of scholarship and scholarly achieve- 
ment in Byzantine times all admit to the unique debt that the revival of 
Greek studies in the West owes to their preservation and editing of 
classical Greek texts, their unbroken tradition of Greek literary education, 
and in the latter centuries of the Eastern Empire the personal contacts, 
mostly in Italy, between Byzantine and western teachers. 

“The Renaissance” is a term of multiple meanings and many aspects; 
it cannot be regarded as a unitary event, but nevertheless the whole 
concept, long with the rather later Reformation, constitutes the accepted 
beginnings of modern European history and of the modern world (cf. 
Ferguson 1948; Burke 1987), Here we are concerned with one part of the 
linguistic history of the Renaissance, the revival of Greek studies in 
fope, itself a part of the general resurgence of classical Greek 
and Latin learning that gave rise to the term Renaissance itself. This 
revival of Greek both encouraged, and was encouraged by, the conviction, 
first felt in Italy and then through the rest of Europe, that it was most 
desirable, indeed necessary, for the Greek language and literature to be 
included in the syllabus of educated people (ef. in general Percival 1975; 
Kniés 1945; Geanakoplos 1962; on the revival of Greek studies in France, 
see Nolhac 1888 and Stevens 1950), Within this our interest is centred 
on the contribution made by Byzantine grammarians to the study of 
Greek grammar in the carly Renaissance period (up to c. 1500; ef. Rey- 
nolds~ Wilson 1978: 130132). While 1453 was a climacteric year for 
East and West, the process of rehellenizing Italy and western Europe was 
@ more gradual one, spread over many years (cf. Runciman 1970). 

Scholarship in any field is spread by the arrival of teachers themselves 
into territory not hitherto under their influence and by the new availability 
Within it of written texts. The collection, by purchase or pillage, of classical 
Greek texts in manuscript began as early as the Latin seizure of Con- 
Stantinople in 1204. Thereafter the weakness of the restored Byzantine 
Empire after 1261 engendered diplomatic and military contacts as By- 
zantium sought help against the increasing power of the Turks. Scholars 
from the Eastern Empire were invited as teachers of Greek to aly, and 
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during the fifteenth century teachers were among the Greek refugees 
seeking asylum in the West from the conquering Turks. Among prominent 
Byzantine texts Apollonius was known from the fifieenth century, but 
not the Téchné, which first appeared in the eighteenth century. 

The first invited teacher of Greek was Manuel Chrysoloras (1350— 
1415}, who came to Florence in 1397 and was the author of « number 
of books, most notably in this context the Eratémara [Questions], drawing 
on an established method of teaching in Antiquity, catechistic questions 
and answers embodying elementary instruction, Along with the invitation 
or acceptance of Greek scholars, (ranslations of Greek works into Latin 
were officially encouraged by the Papal court, But in this regard, of 
greater importance than anything hitherto available in east and west was 
the invention of printing and the consequent much wider distribution of 
books of all sorts, Printing is not the only means by which texts can be 
produced and multiplied; the separately composed manuscripts of Pris- 
cian’s Instirutiones number several hundreds (Passalacqua 1978). But none 
the less the printed book transformed the and cultivation of 
scholarship in all its forms as never before, in itself part of 
the Renaissance of learning (on actual teaching methods, see Sabbadini 
1922) 

‘We may therefore consider the grammatical works of Byzantine x1 
marians that were in print by the year 1500, These do not include 
Maximus Planudes, who remained unedited until the nineteenth century, 
though he was obviously known to his successors and his book on 
transitive and intransitive verbs is cited by the fifteenth-century Lascaris 
(1608: 13), One of his friends and pupils, Moschopoulus, was in print 
with an elementary grammar by 1493 (Percival 1975); other grammarians 
were Chalkondyles (1424-1511), also in. print in 1493, Constantine 
Lascaris (1434 — 1501, 1476), Theodore of Gaza (1400-1475, 1495), who 
were also all printed in Latin translations during the sixteenth century 
(Krumbacher 1897: 581), and the last two, with Syncellus, in print in 
1525, have been recognized as the main sources of an early sixteenth- 
century Latin grammar of Greek (Donnet 1977), 

One of the earliest und probably the most important agent in the 
revival of systematic and structured teaching of Greek in Ltaly and thence 
in all western Europe was Chrysoloras. Like several other Byzanti 
grammarians he was a significant figure in ecclesiastical and political 
affairs. A pupil of Gemistus Pletho (see p. 17), he was sent at the end of 
the fourteenth century by the Byzantine Emperor John VIII to Tialy (© 
seek reconciliation between the Latin and the Greek Churches and assis~ 
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tance agai 
Italy, 
on 


st the Turks. For much of the rest of his Tife he remained in 
but he also travelled widely in other European countries (ef. further 
life Cammelli 1941). 

Apart from the £rotémata Chrysoloras made Latin translations of 
Homer and of Plato’s Republic, and in a letter to the Byzantine Emperor 
an interesting comparison (Sygkrisis) of the Old Rome and the New 
Rome (Constantinople) for the Byzantine Emperor, In it he praised the 
architectural, artistic and other cultural splendours of both cities, likened 
respectively to mother and daughter mutually strengthening each other's 
renown, xind both glorying in their common heritage, For these reasons 
he justified his urgent plea for political collaboration (Chrysoloras 1655). 

Chrysoloras’s Sinkrisis and his Lrdtémata, though of no great theo- 
retical depth or insight, may be seen in the same light of history as 
Priscian’s Institutiones around nine hundred years before, Just as his 
predecessor served at once as the summarizer of Graeco-Roman achieve 
ment in grammatical research and exposition and also as the basis for 
the teaching of grammar and thinking about grammar in both East and 

1, Chrysoloras’s grammar of Greek represents an end point in the 
Jong tradition of Byzantine scholarship in its self-imposed and not ignoble 
task of sustaining and preserving the heritage of classical Greek literature 
and the language of its literature in the changed and changing conditions 
that had arisen from the separation of the two Empires and the subsequent 
collapse of the Western Empire as it had been known and accepted. 
Chrysoloras became the standard-bearer in the return of the Grecian 
legacy to the western shores. 
hough probably written by 1397, the first appearance of the £voré- 
‘mata in print was in a bilingual summary by Guarino Veronese (c, 1475) 
‘on which he had been working during much of the fifteenth century, The 
original text was first published about 1496 (Pertusi 1962; Percival 1975: 
245-247), Chrysoloras’s grammar embodies the accepted tradition 
handed down from the Téciné. with little or no theoretical discussion or 
explanation. This is not necessarily a defect in the book, given the 
requirements of his pupils in whose interests he had originally composed 
it. From its early summary in Latin and Greek we can assess its suitability 
for the educational needs so strongly felt in his time by the upper classes 
in carly Renaissance Italy. He is known to have attracted large numbers 
of eager students to his classes, as did Demetrius Chalcondyles a century 
later (cf. Sandys 1958.2: 64). 

‘The Lrotémata begins with the letters and their phonetic values, fol- 
lowed by the syllable and its structure afier the definition of the word 
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(lexis) as méros semantikon elaichiston toi kata sfmtaxin logou |the minimal 
semantic component of a syntactically constructed sentence]. This is 
balanced by the subsequent definition of the sentence (Chrysoloras 1512: 
6): Ti esti logos? Léxeon sjnthesis didnoian autotelé délousa [What is a 
sentence? A combination of words expressing a complete thought}. Both 
are almost word-for-word equivalents of those given in the Féchné (section 
11). {wa rather different ordering the prosodies and the pashé [modifi- 
cations, punctuations] come between the word and the sentence defini- 
tions, listed as the written accents and their phonetic values in classical 
Greek, distinctive length and shortness of yowels, the rough (aspirated) 
and smooth breathings, and the punctuation marks, though nothing is 
said about the junctural features that they carried. All this wholly follows 
the listing of the prosodies in the scholia on the Téchné (cf. Hilgard 1901; 
124,27 —125.33). 

‘The traditional eight word classes are listed in question and answer 
form; but the article, though listed in its traditional place, is described 
morphologically immediately after the noun and before the exposition of 
noun inflections and the sections on the verb, This may reflect the 
inflectional similarities between noun and article (both preposed ho “the’ 
and postposed dy ‘who’), as against the traditional ordering in the 
‘Téchné, which presumably depended on the sort of hierarchy suggested 
for the different word classes, Thi 

antine practice. The Kandnes treated nouns and definite articles t 
as they marked the gender of each noun displayed, Planudes 
word classes in the traditional order of the Téchné, but he puts the syntax 
of the article in prime place (Bachmann 1828: 117, 126). Naturally 
Cheysoloras, a grammarian working in a Latinate context, would need 
o give prominent place to this class of words, as it was unrepresented 
in Latin. 

‘The following extract exemplifies the style and content of the Eraté- 
mata (1512: 6—7): 


Toca pépn toi Réyou; OKT, Svona, Pinu, wetoZh, GpOpov. 
dvcavupia, rpddeas, Exippnna, Kai gévicopos, 

Hooa napénerar tH dvopar; xévee, yévn, cid, ophwara, Gpt- 
Opoi, Kol Rede, 

Tidon yéyn; tpia, dpoevixdy, OnduKdv Kai oddétepov. 

Ti got apacwixdy yivos; ob xpotéaoeca Kar? ebletav. Kui 
ivixiy mabaw pOpov 26 6, oiov 6 Atas. 

Titon Onkuxdy yivos; of xpotéooera Kar’ ebOeiav kai Evecy 
mda dpOpey 7 #, olov 4 wooo, 
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Ti sot obdécepov yévos; ob xporéoaeta Kat’ efQetay Kai 
Evixity mao. dpOpov 26 1, olov 6 Pua, 

Moou 8F cidn; S60, nportdrvnoy Kai napaywyov, 

Toon ozipata; tpia, axhodv, cbvOetov, xapacdvOetov. 

Tlécor dprOyoi; tpeis, éviKéc, duuxds, Kal nhnOuvernds, 

Moot rxiaeic; névee, SpOi, Ff Kui ebOcia Aéyeran, yeu}, 
Sours, aitarucy, Kut KANTIK, 

‘Tov GpOpav, ti pév xporaxcixd ta St bmotuKeiKd, 

Tporaxtixit piv dpocvixd, cici tudta” éviKd ¥ eileta 6, ¥ 
evint] Tod, H Some TO, f aitiatUN tov. douxd f edOeia Kai 
uittarixi 1a, # yevuct, kai docuxi cotv, TOuveind, # ebQeta of, 
4 yevern thy, i} Sour) toIs, Ff aitiucIRH, TOO, 

“Yroraxtixt di: dpocvind, éviku’ tubtu bc, 00, , dv. A. 6, lV, 
T1. oi, dy, ofc, ois. 

“ApOpa Ondvkd nporaxtixd, Evid, f, tis, TH, tiv. A. ta, tly, 
TL ai, tov, cals, tag, bmoruKtind, éviKd, A AS, A, flv. A. G, atv. 
Ml ai, bv, ale, ds 

“ApOpa 8% obdétepa xpotaKtiKd, EvuRd, 76, TOD, 1H, 16. A, ta, 
roiv. I. ra, viv, t0iG, t, 

“Yroraxtixd, évixd, 6, 08, , 8. A. &, olv. TI. G, dv, ofs, & 

Kanzxov 5é éxippnna év naar coig yéveaw, Kai by xdot ToIg 
GprOpots 16 & 

Tov Svopitwy th piv Khivovta isoavAhafiog, olov Aiveias, 
Aiveiov' ca 6: neprtroovhhafias, olov Alas, Atavtos, ote Ko 
dziow i piv, KAiorg LooawAAufiog, 1 8, meprttoaihkafos, 

Hécat khiceis Gv Svopitwy; déxa’ névte piv drAai Kai ov 
vaiperot, Gv téccupe piv iooobhAafor, pit 6é nepursoavAAGBos: 
névee 5é ouvypnyévar and tic néuReNs Kai REpLeToOVAAGBoU 
vivonevan. 

Hpdry Khir tod dvopatoc, éativ év wis dpoxvixoig pdvors 
icoothhaPos Sniovor two cig WE Hf cig TE Sue tod 7 Aypovt@v 
apoevixéy dvopdrov, dv 4 yevurr cig OD, Kai H Sot eis 16 THE 
elcins rehaxov oovijey, Kaif aitatxA cis V Herd TOD gaViAEvtOS 
tiig ed0cias Aijyer 6 KoIvv ton macy TOV icooUAAA POV KAT 
oewv. tains 68 Kavoves. 

SpOH Kai ci0cia HV End, 6 Aiveiac, ¥ yevuKA tod Afyeion, 
4 BE GorKH 6 Aiveiy, H uitiariKy Tov Aivelay, } KAnTIR O 
Aiveia xai 6 Aiveias, 


8 apoorims, tod mpoofrov, 1 xpomrg, tov poof, & 
mpoonta. 
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[How many parts of speech (word classes) are there? Fight. Noun, 
verb, participle, article, pronoun, preposition, adverb, and conjune- 
tion 

What formal categories are applicable to the noun? Fie: gender, 
subclass, form, number, and case, 

How many genders are there? ‘Three: masculine, feminine, and 
neuter, 

What is the masculine gender? It comprises nouns that in the 
nominative singular case are preceded by ho ‘the’, for example ho 
Alay *(the) Ajax’. 

What is the feminine gender? It comprises nouns that in the 
nominative singular case are preceded by Ad *the’, for example, he 
motisa “the muse’. 

What is the neuter gender? It comprises nouns that in the nom- 
inative singular case are preceded by 16 ‘the’, for example 10 béma 
“the step, the threshold’ 

How many subclasses? Two: primary and derived, 

How many forms? Three: simple, compound, and decompound. 

How many numbers? Three: singular, dual, and plural, 

How many cases? Five: nominative (“upright”), genitive, dative, 
accusative, and yocative, 

There is a preposed and a postposed article, These are the 
preposed masculine forms: singular, nominative ho, genitive com, 
dative (@i, accusative rn; dual nominative and accusative 1, geni- 
live and dative foin; plural, nominative hoi, genitive sn, dative 107%, 
accusative tots 

Postposed: masculine singular: hos, hott, hai, hon. Dual: hd, hoin, 
Plural: hoi, hén, hois, hots 

Feminine preposed article: Singular: he, 
tain. Plural: hai, tn, tais, tas. 

Postposed: Singular: hé, hés, héi, hén. Dual hd, hain. 
hin, hais, his. 

Neuter preposed article, Singular: 16, tow, (i, 1 
Plural: 14, 160, tots, td. 

Postposed. Singular: hd. hoi, 
han, hots, bd. 

‘The vocative adverb has the same form in all genders and in all 
numbers: 6. 

Some nouns have parisyllabic inflections, such as Aineias ‘Ae- 
neas’, genitive Aeneiou, and some have imparisyllabic inflections. 


és, téi, tén. Dual: 14, 


Plural: hai, 


. Dual: 13, fon. 


hd. Dual: hd, hoin. Phural: hé, 
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such as Alas, genitive Aiantas ‘Ajax’. So we should call the one set 
parisyllabic and the other imparisyllabic. 

How many declensions of nouns are there? Ten; five are simple 
and uncontracted, of which four are parisyllabic and one impa 
syllabic. Five contracted declensions derive from the filth (simple) 
declension and are underlyingly imparisyllabic. 

The first declension of nouns is found only in the masculine 
gender and is parisyllabic; some end in -as, or -@s inflecting with 2, 
‘Their genitive ends in -ou, their dative takes the final vowel of the 
nominative, and the accusative takes -n following this vowel. This 
is common to all the parisyllabic declensions, 

Paradigms: nominative singular ho Aeneias, genitiv 
ii Aeneiai, accusative t6n Aeneian, vocative 
6 Aencias ... 
ho prophétés “the prophet, (sow prophétou, ti 
phéten, & prophéta). 


loti Aencion, 
leneia and 


prophétei, tn prow 


In the Erdtémata there is less emphasis on definitions of the word classes, 
which the Téchné had treated so importantly; the noun, along with some 
others is left undefined, but the verb is defined on traditional lines as 
méros logou aptoton enérgeian 8 pathos sémainon {a part of speech without 
case inflect ion or a being acted upon}, What we do 
find, presumably catering for pupils speaking Italian as their first language 
who have learned Latin at school and are now learning Greck as a 
classical language, are much fuller paradigms of the inflectional forms, 
on the lines of the Byzantine Kandnes 
ation of the definite (preposed) article as the criterion for 
gender discrimination was a standard Byzantine practice and the gram- 
marians were anxious to distinguish grammatical gender from animacy 
and sex. A scholiast on the Téchng writes (Hilgard 1901: 218.12—14): 
Dei gar eidénai héti wen didkrisin ton genén hé grammatike ou kata ten 
alétheian poier. alla kata tén sintaxin ton arthron {It must be understood 
that grammar does not make the distinetion between the genders. by 
reference 10 the real world but according to their construction with the 
articles). In the absence of an article in Latin Priscian had used hi, hace, 
hoc this’ in a similar discriminatory manner (Keil 1855; 150.1 —151.14). 
The further distinction between the subsets of nominal efdé [subclasses] 
and schémata {forms}, ignored here, are seen in the Téchné and its scholia 
(section 12; Hilgard 1901: 364.1 ~ 399.17), 
The careful inclusion of dual forms is another indication of the classical 
context in which the Byzantines had been working and which determined 
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the form of grammar that Chrysoloras presented to his western pupils. 
‘The dual number, already fairly infrequent in classical Greek, had vir- 
tually disappeared after Hellenistic times. 

The status of the interjection 6 had been long debated. The Téchné 
(section 16; ef. pp. 75—76) had classed it as the vocative case of the 
article; this met objections as carly as Apollonius (cf. Schneider 1878: 
6.1112), but mainly on morphological grounds, and it was classed as 
an adverb, k/erikon epirrhema [vocative adverb] by several commentators 
(c.g, Hilgard 1901: 75,3 —4, 76.11, 258.13—14), with special reference to 
its association with the vocative case. Though Priscian, like other Latin 
grammarians had recognized the interjection as a separate class of words 
(see p. 98), the Byzantine Greeks, perhaps out of a desire to preserve the 
honoured number of eight classes along with their innate conser- 
vatism, never got around to this. 

‘The ordering of inflections by reference to an assumed primary nom- 
inative case form is a continuation of the practice in the classical world 
and in Byzantium which may be traced back to Aristotle's original use 
of one of the earliest technical terms in linguistics, prdvis (falling), to cover 
all grammatically relevant variations in word forms as derivations from 
a single basic form (cf. p. 215). In this form of statement Chrysoloras 
rather leaves aside the yocalic element é6ta fi in the subscript lett 
4, 11. and (p. These were, in fact, so written to indicate that the idta had 
no phonetic value in classical Greek (see further Allen 1974: 80—83). It 
is, of course graphically more prominent in the standard roman tran- 
seription than in the actual Greek forms 

‘The most obvious breach with earlier descriptive and didactic usage 
is seen in Chrysoloras's grouping of the noun inflections into specifically 
numbered declensions, using klisis both in its general sense of “inflection 
and with particular reference to nominal inflections (Latin dectinationes) 
This had been the standard practice in Latin grammar writing since the 
time of Donatus, at least, and the set of five such declensions with their 
various subclassifications and members seen in Priscian (Keil 1855: 
283 — 368) has continued unaltered into the present-day teaching of Latin. 
The origin of the identification of Latin declensions can be traced back 
to Varro (Taylor 1990; ef, pp. 115 ~116). Greek verbs had been compa- 
rably put into conjugations (syzygiai) since the Téchné, but Theodosius 
and his commentators had simply listed the various paradigmatically 
different sets of nouns in an order numbering as many as fifty-six and 
divided in the first instance by the three genders. This uneconomical 
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system had been criticized in the West as early as the thirteenth century 
by Roger Bacon (Nolan—Hirsh 1902: 146), 

The late Byzantine specification of klisis beyond inflection in general 
may have been a consequence of Latin practice as a result of the closer 
contacts between the Latin West and the Grock East at the time of the 
beginning of the Renaissance. Chrysoloras’s listing was the one fairly 
generally set forth by others in this period, including Theodore of Gaza, 
though there are minor differences in the allocation of nouns within the 
declension: 

The first division is made between onémata isossllaba [parisyllabic 
nouns}, having the same number of syllables in all their case forms, «. g, 
logos “sentence” lgou, ligon, logous, and ondmata perittosstlaba fimpar- 
isyllabic nouns}, having one more syllable in their forms other than the 
nominative singular, ¢.g. phjlax ‘guard’, phylakos, philaka, philakas 
This meant that nouns like Aius ‘Ajax’, genitive Aiantos, were quite 
distinct from nouns like kochlay ‘snail’, genitive kockliow, though they 
had been listed one after the other by Theodosius on the ground of their 
gender and nominative singular forms (Hilgard 1894; 3—5), The declen- 
sions are given first and the genders of the nouns in each one ae listed 
for cach one, There are ten declensions, and the full set is given in 
Chrysoloras 1512: 831, as follows: 


Simple, parisyllabie: 1. Aeneias, prophétes ‘prophet’ m. 
(Aeneion, prophétou) 

2. maia (good) mother’ (maias) 
‘motisa ‘muse (motisés) fi 
timé honour’ (timés) f 
héméra ‘day’ (héméras) f 

3. Meneleds ‘Menelaus’ (Meneled) — m, 
hhétds “threshing Noor’ (hil3) f 
eiigedn “fertile” (neuter) (ciiged) —_n, 

4, legos ‘sentence’ (logou) m. 
ods ‘road’ (hodot) f 
xijlon ‘piece of wood (xslow) on, 


S. Alas (Aiantos) m. 
trygdn “turtle-dove’ (irygdnos)—f. 
béma ‘step’ (hématos) a. 
Paris ‘Paris’ (Péridos) m. 
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bétrys ‘bunch of grapes’ (bdiryos) f. 
érds “love” (érdtos) mn 
Léachés “Laches’ (Lachétos) mm 
ete. 


The second set of five declensions are essentially nouns that in other 
dialects have an imparisyllabic genitive singular, in Attic Greek suffering 
contruction or crasis, as in Démosthéndy, Démosthéneos contracted to 
Démusthénous. The special place accorded to nouns like this arises from 
‘nwo sources, the great prestige of Attic Greek as the dialect of most Greck 
literature and the ancestor of the koiné used generally by educated 
Byzantines, and the importance attached to the genitive singular in 
nominal case paradignis (cf, p. 116). In view of their origin in imparisyl- 
labie nouns they were “derived from the fifth declension 


(1) Démosshénes (Demosthéneos, Démosthénous) m. 
ualéthés ‘true’ (alethéos, aléthoits) m. 
teichos ‘wall’ (teicheos, teichous) n. 

(2) 6phis *snake’ (6phios, dpheds) m 
lis “city” (polios, pleas) r 
singpi ‘mustard (sinépios, sinépeds) n 

(3) basiletis *king’ (basiléos, basiléas) m. 

(4) Leto *Leto’ (Letios, Létonis) f 
caddy ‘shame? (aidoos, aidoris) r 

(5) kréay “flesh” (kréatos, kréds) a 


This ystemnatization of noun inflections into a st number of declensions 
though Latinate in conception, does not have much correspondence wit 
numerically comparable Latin declensions. Greek: nouns in -os, for ex 
ample, belong to the fourth declension but the Latin nouns in as ate 
mostly in the second declension (genitive ~i), the declension to which all 
Greek nouns in -os were assigned (philésophos, philosophus “philosopher 
etc.) Iu today’s teaching the Greek declensions are much more closely 
aligned with the Latin ones. 

ea oft morphological description ofthe Greek ver, apparent 
throughout the Byzantine peri, was ithfally passed onto the west by 
Chrysoloras, in the ditnetion between thesubjunetiveand optatve mood 
forms. As we know, these are found regularly in Greek, but such sae 
distinction is unknown in Latin. The Féclmé does no more than st th 
two in the five enkliseis [moods] as euktiké [oplative] and hypotaktil 
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[subjunctive], the translations being the exact equivalents of the Greek 
‘names chosen. These names seem to have misled the Greeks into making 
an inaccurate assessment of their syntactic functions. Throughout. the 
later tradition, optatives are listed and glossed only in their independent 
verbal use as expressions of wishes and the like, and subjunctive forms 
are correspondingly listed and glossed in their subordinative uses, usually 
listed together with a subordinating conjunction such as edn “if (e.g. in 
4 scholion on the Téchné (Hilgard 1901: 1~19: in the Kandnes and in 
Chocroboscus’s commentary on them, Hilgard 1889: 72,976.23, 1894; 
8.19—9.3), This, of course, flies in the face of frequent uses of the 
Subjunctive as a main verb, as in idmen ‘let's go, mé thaumaséte ‘do not 
be surprised’, and of the optative in a purely subordinating role, as in 
reported speech after a past tense main verb, as in élewe ... hbti 
he oi eien “he said that they had been defeated’ (Xenophon, Helle- 
nica vii.1,35; cf. p.70). The Greek grammatical data on which this 
Paragraph is based may be conveniently consulted in Goodwin (1912), 
now a classic textbook on Greek grammar. 

Priscian, writing carly in the Byzantine (radition treats the La 

essentially the same way. Though there is no morphological difference 
between a subjunctive and an optative paradigm, what he does is to 
identify the use of subjunctival forms in independent or main verb clauses 
as optatives, and the same forms used subordinately as subjunctives, His 
Televant passage is as follows (Keil 1855: 424.8— 14) 


Tertius (modus) est optativus, qui quamvis et temporibus et personis 
perfectior videatur esse imperative, tamen eget adverbio optandi, 
ut plenum significet sensum, et quod, qui optat, inferior videtur 
esse imperante: ilaque iure post imperativum ponitur, 

Quartus est subjunctivus, qui eget non modo adverbio vel co- 
niunetione, verum etiam altero verbo, ut perfectum significat sen- 
sum. 


[The third mood is the optative, which, although seemimgly more 
complete in tenses and persons than the imperative, needs never- 
theless an adverb of wishing in order t0 convey its full meaning, 
and the person expressing the wish is seen to be below the rank of 
‘one who gives an order. Therefore the optative mood is put after 
the imperative. 

The fourth mood is the subjunctive, which requires not only an 
adverb or « conjunction, but in addition another verb, to express a 
complete meaning.] 


tin data 
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Priscian’s account is entirely straightforward, but it is uneconomical, and 
the same charge of “supervacuity” could be made against one of his two 
moods that he himself made against a seventh, instrumental, case in Latin 
nouns (Keil 1855: 190.14—16): 


Uno enim, non duobus, Latini casibus superant Graccos. Super- 
vacuum faciunt igitur, qui septimum addunt, qui nulla differentia 
voeis in ullo nomine distet a sexto, 


{The Latin language exceeds the Greek language by one, not wo, 
cases, Those therefore who add a seventh case, which is not sepa 
rated from the sixth (ablative) case by any formal difference in any 
noun, create something that is wholly redundant (supervacuum),| 


The reference was a suggestion by Quintilian (Institurio oratoria 1.4.2—3, 


sstrumental 


26) for recognizing a distinction of cases in Latin between th 
and the other meanings of the ablative case (see p. 216). 

Grammar as a whole in Antiquity had been driven all through its 
history by morphological analysis. The Téchné, whose origins at least lie 
around 100 B.C., had set down an agreed framework of Greek mor- 
phology and morphologically based word classes, which with their rele- 
fant categories were taken over by Apollonius around three centuries 
later in his syntactic studies and by the Romans when they turned their 
attention to the grammatical description of their own language (cf 
Donnet 1967; ef, chapter 3 

‘This may have been inevitable, but it was left to the West, particularly 
to the scholastic grammarians of the later Middle Ages, to develop an 
autonomous syntax, at which the Stoics had aimed, though without much 
effect, other than in some terminology, on the mainline course of Graeco- 
Latin grammatical studies. The emphasis on a prior morphology must 
be held largely responsible for the continued European popular view that 
it was inflections that constituted the heart of grammar, in the case of 
Latin grammar, the learning of the declensional paradigms and the 
“principal parts” of verbs. It is still possible lo hear in an entirely serious 
conversation that modern English to its credit “has far less” grammar 
than its forebear Anglo-Saxon, But in the words of a scholastic gram- 
marian (Thurot 1868: 213) Studium gramnuticorum praecipue circa con 
structionem versatur [The grammarians’ studies are principially concerned 
with syntax], a view shared by many linguists today as evidenced by the 
frequent use of the term “syntax” to include traditionally morphologically 
treated data. 
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‘The Téchné, for all its historical importance, which was immense 
contained no section on syntax. Chrysoloras’s Fratémata, for all ils 
historical importance at the other end of Byzantine grammatical studies, 
does not contain one either, Theodore of Gaza, however, devoted the 
fourth book of his Introduction 1o syntax (Theodore 1525: 100— 144). 
The Byzantines did not neglect syntax, but they subordinated it to 
morphology. 

Constantine Lascaris was one of the Greek teachers of Greck in 
fifteenth century Italy. After a period of imprisonment by the Turks after 
the capture of Constantinople, he travelled to various Greek and Italian 
cities, giving lessons in Greek and copying manuscripts, despite the 
coming of the printing press, apparently to relieve his poverty. Among 
other linguistic and literary works he compiled a grammar of Greek, A 
summary of the eight parts of speech, first published in 1476, one of the 
first books actually printed in Greek letters. 

His grammar follows the traditional lines now well established in 
Byzantine grammar books. It includes an account of the uses of the three 
oblique cases in their constructions with verbs, pointing to differences in 
meanings correlated with differences in case Though more discursive 
than Chrysoloras he is not a theoretician, and puls much of his effort 
into listing various classes of verbs in construction with each case, and 
listing their major inflectional paradigms by reference to their first person 
singular forms, also taking note of some irregular verbs in the subclasses 
Like Chrysoloras his style shows that he was primarily considering the 
needs of non-Greek learners of classical Greek 
jo ns folowing ext ives picture of his work (Lascaris 1608 6, 


‘Tov Pnpérov ra cls copatuey dudeow dvagepopeva aitatixt 
cwrdcorrat, olov yyuvito, tpiBw, 4020, vintw 


Pua evepyysixoy dori xupiag 13 Ailyov cic @, Kai oxnpdéntov 
RaOATKOY Fis AI, OI GAG, gLLoLM, TobTOD 8 ads avv- 
Tascopévon, tO xpBrov Eidos THY EvepynTIKOY dnurtei RPA sawTOd 
SvonacriKiy xpooirov Evepyobvtos. fins gost avti HrwETL 
Rpocnivocitat, Kui pel abcd ditiatixiy xpocdnov nAoyovtos 
lev 6 xubmmntiic gual tov paOnTi. “Ayandes, 6, 5 xapatatiKds 
pee aes ipevos Hyannxa, 6 Gbpotoc Hyamon, 6 
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Yuvrdacern ¢ wai Soruxd), Ste dpxeioa: onpaiver, olov yard 
ie emparypivors, dvti dpxeizat, uLéM, @, 6 mapaKeiyevos, *F. 
inka, 6 dipiatos EpiAnaT. 6 pELOV prio. Toveécoeta SE 
Koti dxapeppate, te 16 cimbe apaiver, oto p1det AvaytwdboKery,, 
Gyti clos, otépye, 6 déprotos Eotepén, 6 weLdov atéptu, dvti 
Ayand, ainatixy. orépyo dé 16 Ippévo Kai xpooxeipat, Soruxy. 
Tlobéw, nov, 6 Rapaxeipevos nexoOnKa, 6 GdpLotos EXOnGH, & 
Uéhhov noOijow, 16 6 dyand KhEov cod gLraiv opaiver, Kal HD 
piv xapovta, oO Si dndvea. TO de Epd ovvdvopov dv ds te 
TOA ni StaPodAG AayPaverm, Kai Sue todo yevix} ovveda- 
cea onaiv 6 “AnonAGVIOG. Bre BE én’ yall Keitat, Kéov Tod 
guhciv onpaiver. Hey Kai tov &ya0Ov Pacrrés, pac, yr HOvo 
in’ GvOpdnov prrsioNe, GAC Kai Epicor 

Micka, tod, 6 napuxcipevos pepionxa,  déprocos énicnan, 
6 LEAAOV prafow. Phar, 6 ddprstos EPRaya, 6 pEhhov Prayeo, 
into 6 ddpiatos Exwya, 6 hoy Tyo. Karakino, 6 xapaxei- 
evog KatuAEkvKa, 6 doprotos Katéhuaa, } pERRov KucAAoW, 
vei dpaviger xaruhse B8 ig TH Sevodozeiov, 1 Katuhio nape 
t@ iv dvti tod Eevitopur, GDev Kai Kardypa H mpdaKarpos 
Kurouxi. 
po dvanaroy, ob d Uehrov KEo, & rapaxsipevos EoynKa, 6 
BE Subtepog dOpratos kazov. nd tod Zé, LO, 00 6 NEAAOV Zia. 
Tyo dé TO KEKENMAL, tO KpATd, Td OIKd, <O QOpH, 10 Fradvo. 
aiiatux. Ez 1H Sbvopar dxapepodry, Eizo noreiv, dvti Sivaya, 
iyo 10 dldKeIpan émIPPHwaT Kai Yevin, ed Ez, Kai ote 7yN|C 
fo, Kai Korie Exo tod ooparos, Kai Kar Exo 1 Goya, Ka 
Kahds Kyat por d Beiva, vei émcmde1ds por soriv. Eonar BE Gov, 
dvti Grcopar, KoWwoy pera yevurts 

Garni, 6 Rapareitevos eOaipaxa, 6 ddproros Haipaca, 
LaAOV Oavpéow ari rob éxawd, Oavpato SE too avipd¢ Eni 
karnyoping, kai Ext Oavpato cv &vSpa oravios, Hv Eni Ocov, 
6 ddpiatos Onvnod, 6 pérLov fuvfiao. “Exavo Loyors, 6 dopr- 
O05 énijvead, 6 Ueno éxatviow. "EyroniiZo 7paoy. 6 d6ptotos 
ivexopinad, 6 nov tyeoudow. Zhou, nro, vd éxaws, Kal 
iipodpat, Kui OV, 6 dOprotoc Erooa, 6 péRRwv Sn).d0o. 
Tiveoxe avebuahoy, 6 mapuraniKds éyivwoKoy Kai whtov of), GO 
BE Toh pve, @, Kai WOIL, 6 RapaKcipevos EyvaKa, O Sabrepos 
dapiatog Eyvov, 6 péhhov qvacoua, xai Er dveywvooKe 70 
Pifikiov, wai Say vacKe, cvyytvaoxw cor ths Gpapriag, Kul Ka- 
upwasKw cov Gpebiay Kei prtayLvdoxm éxi voig RenpayHEvors. 


101 
ot 
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20 dE dxoywboKe note pEv yevIKT| AOTE Ge ainaTHR. “Opda, 
© naparaniKds édpuov. wv, 6 napaxcinevoc &opaxe. “En BE tO 
Bhéna Kai eidov Gopotoc debteEpos. "Anat, G 6 ddpatos 
HndtnOU, 6 HEAW dxachaw. ATE, > d6piacog Arijtuca, 6 
How draco, Békho, 6 rupararirds FParhov, 6 weAhav Radi 
dopiaroc Suiitepos FPazov, nupuxcinevos PEPAnKa xd too BAO, 
00 6 HELLoV piAjaes. 

‘outro; Karaparro xi Srapir2o, vpPikho 8 Kai npo- 
oPaiAo Sori, dRopdAh 8 GOI Te. Spoins Kai ant, Bam 
tiGe. Kpive kui diuxpivo xai Exxpiva Kai dvaxpive Kai émxpiver. 
Bacrico, Raonvite, dyeipw, dyZo, dxovtico, hund, avid, dhisiia, 
Gago, exw, avanco ndp, virro ths zeipas apd rod dpioron, 
Grovintw BE werd 10 Gprorov, yhinto, diKve, dando, drdedtor, 
Sisal, Sid, ddiKd, GoxyidiCon, Kui dnodoxpicer, ai GAAw 
napmozka, epi dy cixsiv od tod Rapovtos GKOKOD' iKawiig Yip 
Borg éipyun Kurd crorysiov kai Maginy 7G Mravidy tv x 
xepi wsraPaTixoy kai dpetupdrov. ‘lotkov bu torostorg pHyaot 
riderur dori} pd THis aitiaTIRy|S ap f RepiRoInaLy dyAoiou, 
olov oth cor tov vidy, tnt Got Tov Kuda, tor Gor yapIto- 
nevos, Kai petd chy ainatumy riOeua dori Spyavinds, pidd 

wort, Bidhw ov yijhois, modus 38 Kai yevuR Kat’ 
Aewiy tod EveKa. grad at tg ApEric, tod oe Tig KaKias, 
Savpater ox tod vos. 


[Verbs that refer to physical dispositions are constructed with the 
accusative case, such as gynmdzé ‘train’, tribd ‘rub’, chalé ‘loosen’, 
nipti ‘cleanse 
A transitive active verb is properly one that ends in -d and forms 
its passive with -mai, such as philé “love’, philotimai “be loved! There 
are six syntactic relations involved: Firstly an active verb takes the 
nominative case of agent which is put before it, and this is assumed 
to come naturally before every verb, Following the verb comes the 
accusative case of the person or thing affected, as in ho kathegétes 
philet t6n mathétén “the master loves his pupil’. Agapad (contracted 
form agapé) ‘love, hold in affection’, imperfect égdpaon (edpin). 
perfect Gedpéka, aorist égdpesa, future agapésd. Tt constructs with 
the dative when it means ‘to be satisfied with’, as in agapa? six 
pepragménois *he is satisfied with what has been done’, in place of 
arkeitai “he is content’. 
é6 (phild), perfect pephiléka, aorist ephilésa, future philé 
also constructs with the infinitive when it means ‘usually do some- 
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thing’ as in’ phile? anagindskein “he usually reads’, in place of eidthe 
‘he is accustomed’, Stérgé ‘love’, aorist ésterxa, future sterxd takes 
the accusative when it is used in the sense of agapé, when it is used 
for enménd ‘abide by’ and proskeimai ‘be devoted to’, it takes the 
dative, Pothés (pothd) “love, pine for’, perfect pepéthekd, aorist 
epitheva, future pothésd, has more of the sense of agapé than of 
philé, and ( love (philé) what is present to me, but T pine for 
(pothd) what is absent. £rd ‘adore’ is often taken in a pejorative 
sense, and this is why Apollonius says it constructs with the genitive 
(Uhlig 1910: 418.9 419.2), but when it is used in a favourable 
sense it mgans more than philé, and so it is said that the good king 
is not only loved by men, but is adored. 

Miséd (misé) ‘hate’, perfect memiséka, aorist emisésa, future 
misésd. Blapta “injure”, aorist éhlapsa, future bldps6, rxprd “deat”, 


aorist étypsa, future Kipsd, katalja ‘dismiss’, perfect katalélyka, 


aorist katélysa, future katalpsd, means the same as aphanizd ‘make 
away with’, But in katalfé eis 10 xenodocheion ‘I put up in a lodging 
place’ katabja is used in the sense of being with a stranger rather 
than being @ guest; hence the word katdlyma “lodging house’ or 
temporary residence (the ‘Inn’ of the Nativity (Luke 2.7). 

Ecko ‘have’ is irregular, future héxd, perfect éscheka second 
(strong”) aorist éschon, from chéd (cho), whence the future tense 
form chésd, But échd meaning ‘possess’, ‘have in one’s control’, 
‘dwell in’, ‘carry’, ‘drive’ (i.e. draft animals) wakes the accusative; 
in the sense of “being able’ it takes an infinitive, 1am able (éehd) 
to do it, instead of I can (djinamaiy; meaning “to be disposed” it 
takes an adverb or a genitive: ew échd “Tam well disposed’, hotitd 
gnomes écho “I am of this opinion’, kalds écho tot sématos or ka- 
lis éché t0 séma ‘1 am well in my body, I am physically healthy’, 
and also kalés échei moi ho deina ‘so-and-so is well disposed towards 
‘me’, meaning he is my friend, and in échomai sou ‘T hold on to you" 
in the sense of ‘I cling to you’, échd is commonly used with the 
genitive. 

Thawndzd “marvel at’, perfect tethaimaka, aorist ethdumasa, 
future thaumdsd, is used in the sense of epaind ‘praise’: thawndz0 
tori andrés epi katégorias “I marvel at the man for what is said of 
him’; thauméizd ton andra is used infrequently. Hymné ‘sing hymns 
in the presence of God’. aorist Aymnesa, future hymnésd. epaind 
‘praise’ in words. aorist epéinesa, future epainésa: enkdmiazd Wo 
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praise” in writing, aorist enckdmiasa, future enkdmidsd. Zel66 (2 
0) ‘praise, imitate, envy’, aorist ezéldsa, future éési, 

Ginésko “know’ is irregular, imperfect egindskon, but no other 
tenses from this form, but from gndd (gud) and gndmi we have 
perfect égndka, (second “strong”) aorist égndn, future gndsomat; 
and there are the verbs anagindskd ‘read (the book)’, diagindskd 
‘distinguish’, syngindskd “forgive (you your mistakes)’, katagindskd 
‘despise (your lack of learning)’, metagindsko ‘regret (what has been 
done)’. Anagindskd sometimes takes the genitive, sometimes the 
accusative. 

Hora (hora) ‘see’, imperfect hedraon (hedron), perfect hedrakay 
there are also blépd ‘see, look’, and eidon (‘saw’), (a second) aorist, 
Apataé (apaté) ‘cheat’, aorist épatésa, future apatésd; atimazd ‘hold 
in dishonour’, aorist étimasa, future atim throw’, imper= 
fect éballon, future halé, (second) worist ébalon, perfect bébleka from 
whence the future form hlésd (not attested in classical use), 

Likewise karaballo “throw down’ and diaballd “throw across, 
slander’, but we have symbdllé ‘compare’ and prosballo ‘assi 
and hypobaitd soi téde *\ submit this to you’, all with the dative as 
well. The following verbs take the accusative: hipio ‘dip in water’, 
haptizd “baptize”, krind ‘judge’, diakrind ‘decide’, ekkrind ‘choose’ 
anakrind “examine’, epikrind “determine’, bastéz0 ‘carry’, basan 
‘question’, ageiré “rouse’, dgchd ‘strangle’, akontizo “hurl a dart at’, 
Iyp6 ‘distress’, anid ‘annoy’, halieid ‘fish’, aleiphd ‘anoint’, hapto 
‘touch’, anhaptd pyr *kindle fire’, niptd tas cheiras ‘wash the hands 
(before a meal)’, but aponipsé “after a meal’, glfptd ‘carve’, diknd 
‘bite’, damézd ‘tame’, deledsd ‘catch’, dikizd ‘judge’, dikaid “put 
right’, adiké “do wrong to", dokimazd ‘approve’, apodokiméza ‘re- 
ject’, and many others, which need not be mentioned in this book. 
Lists like this have been adequately given by others in alphabetical 
ordering, and by Maximus Planudes in his book on transitive and 
intransitive verbs. 

Tris to be noted that the dative is put before the accusative with 
yerbs like these, to indicate a service or an acquistion: ‘I love your 
son (accusative) for your sake (dative): ‘T beat the boy for you’, or 
“doing you a favour’, The dative comes afler the accusative when 
used instrumentally: philé se hélé psych@i “TI love you (accusative) 
with my whole heart (dative); ba/l6 se métois ‘1 pelt you with 
apples’. Quite often yerbs are also constructed with the genitive, 
Aéneka “because of for’ being omitted: phild se tés aretés I love you 


a 
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for (because of) your virtue (genitivey: misé se 18° kakias “I hate 
you for your wickedness’; thaumdz6 se toa nati“ marvel at you for 
your intellect’] 


In this passage one notices the continuing Byzantine practice of deriving 
grammatical categories from morphology; active and passive are formally 
defined, and then the syntactic uses of the different paradigms are given, 
The syntaetic relations are stated as being between nominative case, verb, 
and oblique case, not between a specifically syntactic subject, verb, and 
object, The word order Subject—Verb—Object (SVO), while standard 
and unmarked in classical Greek, was not obligatory, and the case 
inflections of the nouns and the person and number inflections of the 
verb would disambiguate almost any sentential string, however ordered. 
pecific statements of order, as given here, are, however, comparatively 
late in Byzantine work; they fitted in well with the now conventional 
SVO order of mediaeval Latin, and they are likely (© be the result of 
recent Graeco-Roman contacts. In this context the reader may be referred 
to the influential Regulae grammaticales of Guarino Veronese (1374— 
1460; Guarino 1512). The six forms of construction to which Lascaris 
refers are firstly that of the nominative ease (as subject) with the verb, 
the “intransitive construction” of the western scholastic grammarians (et 
Robins 1980), and then the five postverbal constructions with the oblique 
cases: accusative, dative, genitive, accusative and dative, and accusative 
and genitive. Ordering is distintively used later in this excerpt in con- 
neetion with the syntax of the dative case. 

Guarino was one of those Italians who themselves visited Constanti- 
nople (o study Greek in a Greek-speaking city, forming part of a (vo- 
way transmission of scholarship between the Latin and the Byzantine 
worlds, Guarino’s grammar was widely used, and there are a considerable 
number of variations in the manuscripts and printed texts that we have, 
including some small differences in the spelling of his name (on this see 
further Percival 1978) 

IC will have been seen how various bits of linguistic information are 
presented at the same time in this grammar: some basic inflections, 
irregularities, case government (to use a western term), different shades 
and nuances of meaning and their contextual “felicities” in particular 
verbs within one semantic field. Such technique of didactic presentation 
is lar to what has already been seen in schedographic paragraphs for 
school use (see pp. 143-145). 

In the fairly comprehensive account of échd, basic meaning "have", the 
technical term “second aorist”, which is as early as Theodosius, is still in 
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use today in Greek grammatical writing, though in much modern gram- 
mar it has been replaced by “strong”, after this term had been populazired 
by Grimm through his almost aesthetic preference for grammatical dif- 
ferences being expressed within the root itself rather than in “weaker” 
morphological agglutination (Grimm 1919: 876). The traditional desire 
to derive words, synchronically by rules and diachronically by etymolo- 
gies, from other words in the language of similar shape must be respon- 
sible for the dragging in of the unrelated chéé (Which in its own right 
actually means “pour’) as the source of schésd, an alternative future, and 
of éschon, the second aorist of échd. Likewise the tense forms égndn and 
gndsomai are referred to the otherwise non-occurrent verb gmid or gdm 
as being collateral with gindska *know’, as the format of the morphology 
of inflections was of a basic word shape and its inflections, established 
as early as Aristotle’s use of pidsis in this sense (see p. 26). 

‘The forms ginomai ‘become’ and gindskd appeared in later clas 
times for the eastier forms gignomai and giendskd and they were now the 
standard orthographie spellings, presumably reflecting the pronunciations 
{ginnomai] and [ginndsko} (cf. Allen 1974: 33), 

The list of transitive verbs is but a small extract from the much larger 
lists then available in the schédé kata stoicheion (see p. 130). The mention 
of Maximus Planudes must refer to the work of his referred to earlior 
pp. 214, 251). The instrumental use of the dative case is given by 
yyncellus (p. 153): 1 drganon hoitini 10 péthos enérgétai (the instrument 
with which the experience is effected]. 


Like other Byzantine grammarians Theodore (of) Gaza was a polymathi 
scholar. Among his writings are an astronomical treatise Peri méndn [On 
the monthly phases of the moon}, various philosophical works and trans- 
lations of Latin texts, comments on Homer, and a historical account of 
the early history of the Turks. He came as a refugee to Italy in 1430. He 
taught Greek in various cities in Italy, and on his death he left a 
considerable private library. As a churchman he supported the Latins at 
the Council of Florence (1439) in a final vain attempt to achieve eccle- 
siastical unity in the face of the advancing Turkish forces. Philosophically 
he was strongly Aristotelian, 

Of his linguistic works the Grammatikés eisagégé [Introduction to 
grammar’] is the most important, Ll is by far the most comprehensive of 
the early Renaissance Greek grammars and the first one to devote a 
whole book to syntax (book 4, the last), The first three books deal 
together with orthography, phonology, and morphology, listing the tra- 
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ditional eight word classes, their subclasses, and their grammatical cate- 
gories, Like Chrysoloras he assigned the nouns to declensions (1525: 
4~7); there are some minor differences in the allocation of the nouns to 
cach of them. Also like Chrysoloras, Theodore devoted considerable 
space to the morphological paradigms of inflected words, seeking to 
convey in a single book both grammatical description and classification, 
and the sort of information earlier carried out in such det 
separate Kanénes (see chapter 6). He was, of course, like the others 
teaching and writing for young Halians who had already mastered Latin 
and were embarking on Greek as a separate language. His grammar book 
continued to be published, with a Latin translation, until 1803. 

Most of his pupils will have had to learn their Greek partly through 
Greek, Apart from the Greek grammar of Roger Bacon in the thirteenth 
century, which appears to have been derived from conversations with 
contemporary Greeks and a visit to Constantinople for this purpose, 
Latin grammars of Greek only appeared at the very end of the fifteenth 
century and after (Percival 1975: 245—246; for an example of an early 
bilingual grammar see Sabbadini 1922: chapter 2). In fact, part of Theo- 
dore’s grammar was translated by Erasmus, For these reasons Theodore 
too, had (© include extensive paradigms of inflectional forms, but his 
four books give the impression of a more theoretical and a perhaps more 
advanced” work than Chrysoloras’s. The information is set out in 
paragraphs, not questions and answers, and, while not delving as deeply 
into grammatical theory as Maximus Planudes had done, he does give 
space for the theoretical explanation of the meanings of the classes and 
categories that he is describing. His Byzantine sources were primarily 
Syncellus and Maximus Planudes, but in book 4, specifically devoted to 
syntax, he relies directly on Apollonius (Donnet 19794, 1979 b, 1980). 
As Apollonius had done, he pursued the analogy between the ordering 
of letters in a word and the ordering of words in a sentence (Theodore 
1525: 101—102; ef, Apollonius in Uhlig 1910: 1.1—16.11; Houscholder 
1981: 1923), He repeated the distinction between morphological bar- 
barisms and syntactic solecisms, which was doubtless necessary both for 
Greek-speaking and now for Latin-speaking pupils. In the manner estab- 
lished by the Téchné he defines the word (Jéxis) as méros ellichiston tou 
kata simtaxin logon {the minimal unit of syntactic structure] (cf. Téchné 
section 11), and the sentence (/égox) as sintaxis léxedn euharmostos 

syntethemtndn échousa autotelé [a syntactic sequence of words ordered 
correctly and having a grammatically independent status] (cf. Téchné 
section 11). The cight word classes follow each other, cach receiving their 
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traditional definitions and subclassifications: e.g. énoma [noun}, méros 
logou protikon sémantikon énew chrénou la part of speech with case 

lection and expressing a meaning without time reference] (Theodore 
1525: 108); rhéma [verb], logou méros prosdpan te diakritikin kai chrénén 
diaphorin prossémantikin katé diaphorous metaschématisméus [a part of 
speech which distinguishes persons and in addition indicates different 
limes by different changes of form] (115), and then the participle (126), 
the article (and “relative pronoun” (128)), the pronoun (131), the pre- 
position (134), the adverb (137), and the conjunction (141), 

Much of this work keeps to the Byzantine tradition, In the analysis 
of prepositional meanings there is no attempt at establishing any kind of 
Grundbedeutung, such as had been tried by Glykys, not wholly with 
success (see pp. 179-190); Theodore simply lists the prepositions with 

cases and a selection of the meanings covered by cach; these are 
apparently unordered, but they would certainly have been of great use 
to learners of idiomatic classical Greek, and to subsequent lexicographers, 

Two typical accounts of the tricasual prepositions pros and epi will 
illustrate his practice. The examples given by Lascaris and Theodore are 
very much alike in content and in arrangement. Although, naturally, all 
the grammarians give the same sort of information on’ prepositional 

ings and often use the same examples, the close similarities between 
these two must be the result of their sharing an immediate common 
source. [t may be worthwhile setting the four paragraphs together for 
‘comparison: 


A npoc evi) xai Sotind) Kai atuaTiK owvtdcactan, yevext Stay 
10 dxd rpoonov onwaivy Kivnawy, oiov pbs Oxot céiyadd, Gvei 
napa, fj Ote ini Spxov Keita, olov xoinooy xpos Oeod, #1 
EMdmtov SmAoi, olov mpdc te Oodv poxdpav, npde Te Ovytdov 
4vOpdrov, #1 16 KadiKOV, olov ab pds iazpod GooOD. ATK: Bi 
dre t wAnoioy, olov mpds Twig MOGI, moc vibe, AitiaTK] BE 
Scav kivnow pbs u1 EuyUZov dg éni 76 KAsiotoy oTUiVY, 65 
p65 TOV “lodwyny, ij Evwory Hs mpog tov Bedv Avei werd BOO, i 
AEyov a6, olov H¢ tie bio npoc Te Téttapa ot Kai tH TéctOpE 
pds td Sure, i] nupdderyua, ofov pos adhov Gur. 


[The preposition prés constructs with the genitive, dative, and ac- 
cusative cases. It takes the genitive when it indicates movement 
from a person, as in prés Theow tagatha “the good things are from 
God’ instead of paré ‘from the presence of", or epi hirkou keftai 
‘one is on oath’, as in poiéwon pros Theot “do it in God’s namel’, 
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or is indicating a presence, as in prox te then makarin, prés te 
thnetén anshrdpin “before the blessed gods and before mortal men’, 
and when it refers to what is scemly, like ou pros fatroit sophoit “it 
is not the part of a wise doctor (10 do this)’. It lakes the dative 
when it refers to proximity, as in pras fois posi ‘at the feet’, pros 
Jide "in this person’s presence’, Lt takes the accusative for the most 
part when it indicates movement towards a living being, as in prs 
t6n Iéénnén “to John’, or union, as in pros (dn Thedn, instead of 
meté Theo (both meaning ‘with God’). It is also used with the 
accusative to refer to calculation, such as hds 1@ dio pros ta té1tara, 
hoiito kai ta téttara pros ta okt “as (wo stands to four, so four 
stands to eight’, of to a pattern, as in pras aulin didei *he is singing 
to the accompaniment of a flute’,| (Lascaris 1608: 135) 


i) bk mpos event] Kai Some Kai atteruRt, yeveR] Mev Otay Thy 
Gnd mpoodnow onpaivy Kivnaiy, poe Ocod vaya, | veoortar 
ini Spxov, Hee mpos Ocod, i tO évavtiov Smhol, npdg te Dedv 
naxtipoy npds te Ovmtdy dvOpanev, x0 Kad'}KOV, ob RPO; iuspod 
opod Oporiv éxpdag Socuxd} SE Grav co éyybg ce Kal RapeD 
vow, ofov mp0g roig root, uintatixi Stay Kivnot Rpde Euyoxov 
pdhiotd c. Kai dg dhhog 61 cipytus, Kai Ex Stay ¥ ozéow twa 
Kui hOzov, dg tH bbo mpdg 1a téaoupe obtw Kai tH teooUpA POS 
ta Seu, i} RapGderyque, Ger mpoe MAbv. 


{The preposition pris consteucts with the genitive, dative, and ac- 
cusative cases, IC takes the genitive when it indicates movement 
from a person, pros Theot tagathé “the good things are from God’, 
or when one is placed under oath, fcke prov Theot ‘he is here in 
God's name’, or when it shows presence face-to-face, prés te thedn 
makdrdn pros te thictén anthrépdn “before the blessed gods and 
before mortal men’, and when it refers to what is seemly, ou pros 
iatroit sophort throetn epdidés “it is not the part of a skilled doctor 
to recite charms’. It takes the dative when it refers to what is near 
at hand and present, as in prés tof posi “at the feet’. It takes the 
accusative for the most part when il indicates movement towards a 
living being, but it has been found in other uses also. Further, it is 
so used when dealing with a relation or calculation, 
dio pros ta téssara hotid kai {6 téssara pros a oktd “as two is to 
four, so four is to eight’, or referring to a pattern: didei pros aulin 
‘he is singing to the accompaniment of a flute™] (Theodore 1525: 
135) 
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owrécceta, yeviri py 


txdvw biol, ofov vi Goa, éti yc, H zpdvov, oiov ari 
fpzovtoc MvGoxAéous, ij t6 nepi v1 Kui Ev tIVi, olov Eni noRAdv, 


i] Kivnow “Arcixds, ofov éxi tic yopac. AoriKy) 6% Ste airiav, 
olov Ex dyaih® &npmy6per, H TO éndvn, ofoy Eni tpomdt H vais, 

Sorepov, olov éni cotrors kui Etepm Suyyeito, i abtason~ 
crdtHta tive, Gs Eni TH dpyrepel ca tig exKAnoiag xpdyyuta, 7 
EmPoviay, olov éxi rH Shyo dvei tod Sfpov. Aitwacixd di re 
xivnaty Soi, olov éti tiv "Arcunyy éopedero, | 5OA0v, ofov 
bp" Hyas dpynac, 


[The preposition epi constructs with the genitive, dative, and accu- 
sative cases, It lakes the genitive when it means ‘on’ or ‘above’, as 
n td z6a epi xéx ‘the beasts on earth’, or refers to time, as in epi 
archontos Pythokleous ‘at the time of Pythocles's archonship (in 
Athens), or in reference to a subject and a passage, as in epi 
pollon “in many citations’, or in Attic Greek to movement, as epi 
choras “Lo the land. It takes the dative when it signifies a cause 
as in epi agathoi edémégore? "he was speaking for what was good 
or to something above, as in epi irépidi hé nats “the ship rests 
its keel", or to what is subsequent, as in epi ‘oiizois kai hétera 
“after that he related other things as well’, or authority, as in epi 
101 archierei ta 1és ekklesias prégmata “the affairs of the Chureh are 
in the hands of the Chief Priest’, or conspiracy, as in epi ti démat 
“(conspiracy) among the people’ instead of rail démou ‘of the people’ 
Te takes the accusative when it means some movement, for example, 
epi tin Attikén eporeieto *he was making his way to Attica’, or 
some ambush, like eph’ hémiy hdrmése “he rushed at us’) (Las 
1608; 141—142) 


41 8 Eri yevind) Kai Sonim) Kui aitateK], yeverl] Lev zpdvov 
Sndodce, éxi Epzovtos AdvHat MeBodMpov, i tO nepi tt Kai EV 
uv, xi moRAdY pADor Tic dv ta AeyOpeva, td Exdven, ti ceRpa- 
ai 68 aitiozoyoboa 16 of Evexa, oiov éni aya 
ndvea énoiet, i] Sivayny Kai aieckobordv TL SNAODOU, Ext tH 
Raciisi vie tv innKowy, i 16 HotEpy te Kui SeUTEPSzoroy, Eni 
tobroic nOAAA Exepa duekiet, f] to Endive, &xi xpymid. 6 toix0c 
forxsy iozupé, aitiatixg 8 xivnaiv twa Aéyouea, éxi ty “At. 
cixiv éxopatiero, xui yeviki) 8& ruta tobto 400" Ste SyAot, Axl 
i pide EV Kal “ArTIKGC Ob Katé ROD 
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[The preposition epi constructs with the genitive, dative, and accu- 
sative cases. Il takes the genitive when it refers to time, epi drchontos 
Athénvisi Pythoddrou ‘at the time of Pythodorus’s archonship in 
Athens’ or to a subject and a passage epi pollén mathoi tis an ta 
Jegémena ‘in many citations one would learn what was being said’, 
or (o what is above or on, td tetrdpoda epi gés"the fourfooted beasts 
on the earth’, It takes the dative when giving a reason for what has 
been done, as in epi agathdi péinta epoiei “he did everything for what 
was good’, or when it signifies power and authority, epi tdi busile? 
14. tn hypekoon “the affairs of his subjects are in the King’s hands’, 
or what follows or is added, ep? toiitois polla hétera diexiei “on top 
of these he told of many other things’, or with reference to something 
above, epi krépidi ho toichos hésteken ischyrdi “the wall stands on a 
strong foundation’. It takes the accusative when it means some 
movement, epi tén Autikén eporetieto *he was making his way to 
Attica’; this same meaning is also sometimes expressed with the 
genitive, as in epi otkou ‘homeward’, and epi téy chdras “to the land"; 
this construction is correct and it is found in Attic Greek, but it is 
not extensively used.) (Theodore 1525: 136) 


It will be seen that the wo grammarians aim at providing the same 
information, though they differ somewhat in what they say and in the 
order that they follow in saying it, In the translation an attempt has been 
made to match the samenesses and the differences in the English wording. 
‘These uggregations of different meanings associated with prepositions 
and with some other words in relation to the cases with which they 
construct follow the same lines as comparable entries in modern diction- 
aries of classical Greek. These are, of course, much fuller and more 
systematically arranged, but in their form and in their content they make 
manifest their debt to their Byzantine predecessors, 

Theodore lists the cases themselves in their traditional order and with 
their traditional single meanings associated with their traditional names 
(Theodore 1525: 114—115), but later in a passage on the syntax of 
transitive verbs with the oblique cases he reverts to the sort of early 
localism already seen in Syncellus (p. 158), with the accusative referring, 
literally o metaphorically, to a generic outward movement (ekpompé), 
and the genitive referring to an inward movement (eispompé), and the 
dative to acquisition (peripoiesis) (Theodore 1525: 117): 


éxdézovea ply obv ai rAéya ta Phyata pecaPacIxds, of ape 
raBitos H eb0eia avvtéaceras. 
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alin St rijc KaO" Exacta uetaPacems tv mpoowRIKdy bnoxei 

cooay xalékov te xai ded& tpia’ Mpdtov pév cig aitetuyy 
TOv Kat’ Exnopmy Bempoupévay, olov jSaoxe ce Kui SiddoKe 
¢ YeviKiW tv Kat’ cloxopMyv, ofov 
sig Botixi ty Katé RepiRoinaw, olov 


ijwariKd. Aritepov 3é ci 


Séopat Gov. Titov 
Sidon Gor. 


[he oblique cases take up verbs transitively; the nominative case 
constructs intransitively, 

Let us establish three general and simple types of transitivity 
with personally inflected verbs. First we have the accusative con- 
struction of verbs envisaged as concerned with sending out from 
within, like didéské se ‘I teach you’, and didask6 yrammatika *l 
teach grammar”. Secondly we have the genitive construction of verbs 
envisaged as concerned with bringing something in from outside, 
as in déomai sou ‘L beg (something of) you’. Thirdly there is the 
dative construction of verbs concerned with acquisition, like didldmd 

“I give (something to) you". 


Ekpompé and eispompé are used here in the same technical sense by 

is (Donnet 1980b: 214). Among the constructions involving the 
accusative case Theodore (1525: 118) takes note of what is now called 
the “cognate accusative”, where the object noun is linked semantically 
and usually formally as well, to the verb with which it is constructed. 
This construction was as familiar in Greek and Latin as it is in English, 
He gives some examples: machomai machén ‘fight a fight’, 26 26én ‘live a 
life’, and douletié douleian ‘slave (in a life of) slavery’. Such constructions 
had been identified since Priscian’s time; he links them with the formally 
passive intransitive verbs, such as cwritur ‘running takes place’ and 
ambulatur “walking takes place’, instancing vivo vitam ‘live a life’ and 
curro cursum *run @ race’ (Keil 1859: 232,1—5), Priscian does not give 
this construction 2 name. Theodore refers to it as epibatikon, which may 
be his own invention, since he writes kald epibatikén [T call it epibatikan}, 
The technical etymology of the word is not clear, but it is also used to 
name the construction of the type def phanai ‘one must speak’, chré labein 
“one ought to take it’, endéchetai einai “it is possible to be’, philer genésthat 
‘it often happens’ (1525: 122). In non-technical usage epibatikés means 
‘taken on board ship’ and the like. Possibly it is used here in the sense 
that the object noun is included in the meaning of the verb, and that the 
infinitival verb is taken in by the verb of obligation, possibility, or regular 
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occurrence, to specily its meaning in the sentence. One may perhaps 
compare the modern rather slangy use of rake on hoard to mean ‘accept’, 
cundertake’, ‘take account of”, and the like. 

As we have seen above, Theodore’s partially localist theory of case 
goes back to Syneellus and is therefore not derived from the much more 
detailed and articulated case theory of Maximus Planudes. But he lived 
and worked more than a century later han Maximus, and, though his, 
principal source was Apollonius (Donnet 1979), he must have known 
of Maximus’s work, Certainly his rather summary treatment of verbal 
tense meanings (1525: 115) does look like a précis of Maximus’s lengthier 
discussion of the subject in his Dialogue (sce pp. 227-232). Like the 
earlier commentators (See p. 72). Theodore separates the philosophical 
notion of time from the grammarian’s concern with tense meanings (this 
is easier for us to do today, with separate terms for the two concept 
the Greeks, having taken over ehrdnos [time] into technical use to desi 
nate the category of tense, had more trouble in keeping the two meanings 
apart), Theodore retains the rather irrelevant but traditional Byzantine 
insistence on temporal adverbs as part of tense meanings, though he does 
give an equal place to the aspectual senses of complete and incomplete 
activities and the involvement of two points in time, which only coincide 
with the present tense, This is very much the theory of tense put forward 
by Maximus, and his account (see p.231) may be compared to the 
treatment given by Theodore (1525: 115): 


To 88 pina For piv AOyou Hépos Kpoodmey te SuuxprnKOd Kai 
ZpOvov BiapSpov rpoconnuveiKoY Kuxi SiaMOpoVs etaoZNKA- 
Topods, ‘MBE dori 6 zpdvog xAEov Ay cin Kare YpayaTIKiIY 
Oeopiioui ce Kui picasa, Aapeiv odv Kui tov zpdvov O¢ Kai 
tidunodAd ovyrequnévas Zpiiva ode. dAAG pr rEprepyaeea0ar 
ty tis RIVi}oBNG ipiOwdy Kae tO mpOtEpdY te Kal GoTEpoV. Réoy 
‘yap 101 ody sis tO napdy A Tod SrapLopEvou yvto1s fuiv oup- 
Padcitar. Ainpnpévon 6 dpa roi zpovou cis BE } wév eveotibs To 
Evictdpevov onuaiver Kai atehés, 6 6& napacaciRds TO mupare- 
rapéyov Kai dtchis cod napwznpevou. 6 GE pEAAOV tO HhRo 
yerovds. 5 3% ddpiatos 1 xapEANAVd. [EV Kai TEhEIOV, O07 


@ptopévoy bi T éxi Thy Evépyeray i tO wABOS, 6 4S apaxsiyevoc 
10 xapehnAvOds dips Kal avtehéc tod éveatibtos. 6 & brepovyte- 
Jands 1 mapehniulds Gprr Kui vtchés tod xupaxetpévou. 


[The verb is a part of speech distinguishing persons and additionally 
signifying different times by different tense forms, ‘lo theorize and 
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determine the actual nature of time would be outside the scope of 
the grammarian. We say therefore that chrénos ‘time, tense’ together 
with many other words must be used indcterminatcly; we should 
not waste our energy on numbering motion into prior and later 
time, because knowledge of this division will not contribute anything 
more to us on our present topic. 

Tense is divided into six sections. The present tense signifies what 
is here and now and unfinished; the imperfect signifies what has 
been extended from the past and is still unfinished; the future refers 
to what has not yet happened; the aorist refers to what is past and 
finished, whether relating to action or experiencing, The perfect 
signifies what is recently past and is complete at the present time, 
and the pluperfect signifies an event that had recently been past 
and was completed at at previous point in time.) 


Grammars such as Theodore’s, in print up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, may be set in comparison with the Justituriones of 
Priscian in relation to Byzantine linguistic scholarship. In 476 Romulus 
Augustulus, the last western Emperor, was dismissed from office by the 
Goths, who had already sacked the “Eternal City” of Rome in 410, and 
thus effectively ended the western Roman Empire, A millennium later, 
in 1453, “New Rome” was captured and held by the Turks. In so far as 
any particular dates can be regarded as of a specical historical significance, 
Politically 476 may be seen as the death of the Old World in the West 
and 1453 as the death of the Middle Ages in the East; and, less than fifly 
years later, 1492 has been hailed as the point at which modern history 
began, Around the year 500 Priscian summarized all that had been worked 
out and accepted in the grammatical scholarship of the continuing trae 
dition of the Greek and the Roman grammarians, and he also et the 
pattern and provided the data for both castern and western mediaeval 
studies in grammar, In 1475 the Eratémata, a short book comparable to 
the Téchné appeared in print (it had been available in manuscript since 
the last decade of the fourteenth century). In 1495 Theodore’s Introduction 
summed up for the Renaissance the grammatical achievements of the 
Byzantine Middle Ages and provided along with others a textbook for 
the reviving study of Greck in western Europe. 

‘The Byzantine linguistic scholars and teachers through most of the 
Middle Ages considered their work as part of the struggle to maintain 
standards and to continue the task of explaining and preserving the 
linguistic and literary heritage of classical Greece and of the eastern half 
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of the formerly united Roman Empire. Through more than a millennium 
of political, territorial, and religious changes its capital city remained 
inviolate, at least until the invasion and capture of Constantinople by its 
alleged Latin allies in 1204; nor did it experience the western division 
between secular and religious authority with its great effects on political 
life and the content of education. The Byzantine grammarians were 
teaching Greek (o speakers of Greek and to speakers of languages other 
than Greek, The final century of Byzantine scholarship faced the task of 
leaching and providing the material for teaching Greek as a foreign 
Janguage in the West, Their success had, and continues to have, an effect, 
profound and irreversible, on the structure and content of education and 
intellectual life in Europe and in those parts of the wider world that have 
come under European influence, This is no small achievement 
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